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WHAT   FOKESTRY    IS. 

Forestry  is  the  systematic  management  of  forests  to  obtain  suc- 
cessive crops  of  timber.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  forestry  movement  in  this  country,  because  he  knows  our 
country  so  well  and  appreciates  fully  the  need  of  forest  protection, 
is  President  Roosevelt  and  the  following  is  a  portion  of  what  he 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  forest  congress  in  1005 :  "You  all  know,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  you  from  the  west,  the  individual  whose  idea  of 
developing  the  country  is  to  cut  every  stick  of  timber  off  of  it 
and  then  leave  a  barren  desert  for  the  home  maker  who  comes  'U 
after  him.  That  man  is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  the  country- 
The  prop  of  the  country  nmst  be  the  business  man  who  intends  so 
to  run  his  business  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  his  children  after 
him.  That  is  the  type  of  business  that  it  is  worth  while  to  de- 
velop. The  time  of  indifference  and  misunderstanding  has  gone 
by.  If  the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, with  nothing  to  offset  it,  a  timber  famine  in  the  near  future 
is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  destructive  forms  of  lumbering 
and  the  legitimate  use  taken  together,  are  destroying  our  forest 
resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  such  a  timber  famine  wonld  mean  to  our 
resources,  and  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injuries  which  a 
timber  famine  would  entail  would  be  measured  by  the  slow 
growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Remember  that  you  can  prevent 
such  a  timber  famine  occurring  by  wise  action  taken  in  time,  but 
once  the  famine  occurs,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  hurrying  the 
growth  of  the  trees  necessary  to  relieve  it.     You  have  got  to  act 
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in  time  or  else  the  nation  would  have  to  submit  to  prolonged  sut 
fering  after  it  had  become  too  late  for  forethought  to  avail." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  greatest  timbc-r 
states  in  this  country  and  even  the  lumbermen  and  woodsmen, 
who  were  directly  and  personally  interested  in  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber, could  not  realize  that  the  "pineries"  which  seemed  so  vast 
would  in  a  few  years  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Cut  thousands  of 
axemen  were  cutting  their  way  on  all  sides  into  the  great  virqin 
forests  and  back  of  them,  fed  by  their  "slashings,"  came  the  rtrch 
enemy  fire  and  completed  the  devastation,  until  today,  whero  tiie 
great  pines  once  stood,  are  vast  areas  of  burned  over  cuttings. 
These  unproductive  wastes  should  be  a  matter  of  concern,  not 
alone  to  the  owner  and  county  in  which  they  lie,  but  to  the  whole 
state  as  well,  for  forests  are  crops  just  as  much  as  wheat  or  com 
and  although  they  take  a  long  time  to  mature,  still,  if  managed 
systematically  and  conservatively,  they  will  furnish  annually  a 
supply  of  mature  timber  and  thus  save  to  the  state  the  many  in- 
dustries which  depend  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material. 

The  aims  of  forestry  are  manifold,  but  the  two  most  important 
are  to  "conserve  the  forests  by  wise  use  and  protect  the  water 
supply"  and,  keeping  these  important  points  in  mind,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  state  will  pursue  a  broad  forest  policy  and  grad- 
ually acquire  large  forest  reserves  which  will  protect  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers  and  important  streams.  If  the  state  grad- 
ually purchases  large  areas  of  natural  forest  land,  restocking  all 
denuded  areas  as  soon  as  the  slash  is  destroyed,  it  will  not  only  be 
building  prosperity  for  the  future,  but  can  confidently  count  on 
receiving  a  very  generous  return  on  the  investment  in  the  shape 
of  mature  timber. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  some  of  the 
foreign  countries,  where  forestry  is  practiced,  receive  from  their 
forests :  Belgium,  with  only  G2.000  acres  of  state  forest,  receives 
a  net  yearly  income  of  $lo5,(IOO;  Switzerland,  with  94,000  acres, 
$121,000;  Baden,  with  231,000  acres,  $009,000;  showing  for 
these  countries  net  yearly  incomes  of  $^.50  to  $3.90  per  acre. 
The  province  of  Ontario  in  Canada,  where  practical  forestry  is 
carried  out,  received  a  revenue  from  its  forests  in  1905  amounting 
to  $'J,8oO,UOO.  Hon.  Andrew  White,  Forest  Commissioner,  re- 
ports that  7,0U0,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve 
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and  that  it  contains  over  10  biltion  board  feet  of  while  pine.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  with  such  far  sighted  management,  there  are 
no  state  taxes  in  Ontario. 

In  many  respects  Wisconsin  has  the  same  problems  of  forest 
protection  and  incentive  for  solving  them,  that  \ew  York  state 
had  when  she  organized  her  department  of  forest,  fish  and 
game  some  years  ago,  so  tliat  we  can  profit  largely  by  her  expe- 
rience and  will  do  well  indeed  if  we  can  acquire  such  a  magnificeiit 
forest  reserve.  The  Adirondack  forest  preserve,  as  it  is  called, 
contains  about  1,500,000  acres  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
forests,  and  so  the  water  supply,  is  now  so  well  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  state  that  they  are  demanding  that  all  the  wood- 
lands on  the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus  be  owned  and  cared 
for  by  the  state.  Also,  800,000  acres  are  included  within  private 
preserves,  and  as  they  are  splendidly  managed,  they  form  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  Adirondacks  and  at  the 
same  time  return  their  owners  a  gtwjd  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
the  mature  timber.  There  are  2~,000  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  the  Adirondack's  and  in  1902  it  was  estimated  that  193,000  peo- 
ple went  there  for  recreation  and  health.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin  we  have  a  wonderful  lake  region,  which  even  the 
Adirondacks  cannot  surpass,  and  thousands  of  people  go  there 
every  summer,  so  that  from  this  source  alone,  many  of  the  resi- 
dents derive  a  comfortable  income.  New  York  state  took  action 
in  time  to  save  a  great  region  of  vir^fin  forest,  but  Wisconsin 
must  do  the  best  she  can  with  cut-over,  burned  and  swamp  lands, 
which  must  be  very  carefully  protected  from  fire  and  in  many 
cases  replanted. 

It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  forestry  that  no  land  should  l>e  held 
permanently  under  forests  which  is  more  suitable  for  agriculture, 
and  every  parcel  of  land  within  the  state  forest  reserve  will  be 
examined  with  this  in  mind,  so  that  land  which  is  valuable  for 
agriculture  may  be  withdrawn  and  offered  for  sale.  By  such 
careful  selection,  the  creation  of  an  adequate  state  forest  reserve 
will  in  no  way  retard  the  development  of  northern  Wisconsin  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  state's  forest  policy  of  ciUtin;^  conserva- 
tively, and  so  always  having  something  to  cut,  will  in  a  few  years 
give  to  all  the  settlers  near  the  reserve,  plenty  of  gmxl  paying 
work  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  most  needed.     ]\vcry  state  lias 
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areas  that  are  not  arable  and  such,  but  only  such,  should  be  held 

permanently  under  forests. 

STATE  FOREST  POLICY. 

If  it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of  forest  land  which 
should  be  maintained  in  the  state,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
plant,  for  with  proper  cutting  and  care  of  the  young  growth,  the 
remaining  forests  would  insure  the  future.  But  in  order  that  the 
state  shall  eventually  reach  its  highest  development,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  replant  all  barren  wastes  which  are  only  fit  for  the 
growth  of  forests  and  cut  off  the  forests  from  the  lands  which  are 
suitable  for  agriculture. 

There  still  remain  in  Wisconsin  some  splendid  forest  tracts  but, 
unfortunately,  ihey  do  not  lie  in  the  lake  regions,  which  must  be 
protected  on  account  of  being  the  headwat-ers  of  many  of  our  most 
important  rivers,  and,  even  more  to  the  point  than  location,  they 
are  hardwood  forests,  which  in  almost  every  case  indicates  that 
their  soil  will  make  good  farming  land. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  forestry  that  it  is  the  hardwood 
forests  which  have  been  left  until  the  last,  for,  although  they  are 
particularly  well  suited  for  protection  from  fire,  good  reproduc- 
tion, etc.,  they  are  also  in  almost  every  case  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture and  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  "pineries"  with 
a  sandy  soil,  which  have  been  cut  and  burned  over,  the  very  rocky 
lands  and  certain  classes  of  swamps,  will  form  the  future  forests 
and  the  quicker  they  are  restocked  and  brought  under  systematic 
management,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  state. 

The  state  still  owns  large  tracts  of  swamp  land,  some  with  a 
scattering  forest  growth,  but  more  open  peat  swamps,  varying  in 
depth  from  a  few  inches  to  25  or  30  feet.  The  most  profitable  uti- 
lization of  these  is  an  extremely  important  question  and  a  very 
difficult  one  as  well,  for  no  two  swamps  are  just  alike,  and  while 
some  can  be  used  for  cranberry  marshes,  arc  valuable  for  the  peat, 
or  suitable  for  fanning,  others  are  only  fit  for  forest  growth.  A 
careful  examination  will  be  made  of  all  swamps  within  the  forest 
reserve,  in  order  to  determine  what  can  be  done  with  these  large, 
unproductive  areas. 
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FIRE  WARDEN  SYSTEM. 


The  forestry  law  provides  that  the  state  forester  shall  also  be 
state  fire  warden  and  that  he  shall  appoint  one  or  more  town  fire 
wardens  for  those  organized  towns  in  which  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary. The  fire  wardens  have  authority  to  call  upon  any  citizen 
to  assist  them  in  fighting  forest  fires  and  both  they  and  those 
whom  they  summon  receive  such  compensation  as  the  town  board 
may  allow,  not  to  exceed  35  cents  per  hour.  I'"ire  wardens  post 
warning  notices,  have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  war- 
rant, and,  most  important  of  all,  can  absolutely  prohibit  the  set- 
ting of  any  fires  during  a  dangerously  dry  time. 

Over  300  fire  wardens  have  now  been  appointed,  nearly  all  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  they  have  done  excellent  work 
in  posting  notices,  fighting  forest  fires  and  by  warning  the  settlers 
against  carelessness  in  burning  brush  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  are  gradually  educating  the  people  to  the  needless  and  fear- 
ful waste  of  property  through  forest  fires.  Over  20,000  forest 
fire  notices,  printed  both  on  cloth  and  cardboard,  have  been  sent 
out  by  this  office  to  be  posted  in  railroad  stations,  post  offices, 
school  houses,  camps,  and  along  forest  roads  and  trails.  Each 
fire  warden  is  supplied  with  copies  of  the  forestry  law,  instruc- 
tions as  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  special  warning 
notices,  and  blanks  for  statement  of  services,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state  forester  before  they  are  paid  by  the  town 
boards. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  apjwint  only  thorougiily  competent, 
trustworthy  fire  wardens,  without  any  thought  of  political  prefer- 
ence and,  with  the  exception  of  their  tendency  to  share  the  gen- 
eral indifference  about  fires  in  young  growth  and  on  cut-over 
lands,  the  work  in  posting  notices,  taking  preventive  measures 
and  calling  out  the  citizens  to  fight  fire,  has  been  effective.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  report  that  in  several  instances  forest  fires 
have  been  extinguished  by  volunteers,  who  served  without  ask- 
ing any  compensation. 

Some  of  the  town  boards  apparently  wish  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment given  to  men  in  return  for  politic.il  services,  as  four  men 
who  had  been  appointed  after  being  strongly  recommended,  at- 
tempted, with  the  approval  of  their  town  boards,  to  grossly  ovcr- 
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charge  their  towns  for  posting  notices  and  fighting  fires.  This  is 
the  reason  wliy  tlie  forestry  law  in  Sec.  8  provides  that,  "The 
town  fire  wardens  shall  first  submit  to  the  state  forester  itemized 
accounts  for  their  own  services  and  the  services  of  their  assistants, 
and  no  accounts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town  in 
which  such  services  have  been  rendered  without  a  written  ap- 
proval of  the  state  forester." 

It  was  found  that  railroad  section  crews  were  in  the  habit  of 
burning  piles  of  ties  on  the  right  of  way  and  that  many  times  such 
piles  were  left  to  burn  without  bein;;  watched,  so  that  cases  oc- 
curred where  the  fire  spread  to  the  adjoining  forest.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  with  the  various  superintendents  and  the  request 
made  that  tics  should  not  be  burned  until  after  the  first  fall  of 
snow  and  always  under  careful  supervision.  This  request  was 
complied  with  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  in  every  case  the 
railroad  officials  have  been  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  this 
office  to  lessen  the  annual  loss  from  forest  fires. 

Successful  forestry  in  this  state  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  solution  of  the  forest  fire  problem,  especially  as 
owners  of  cut-over  lands  arc  beginning  to  consider  the  question 
of  planting.  The  protection  that  such  owners  receive  for  their 
timberlands,  through  the  fire  warden  system,  is  in  many  cases  the 
only  return  which  they  receive  for  their  taxes  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  co-operate  with  this  office  to  make  the  service  as 
efficient  as  possible.  I'jxin  the  whole,  Wisconsin  has  an  excellent 
fire  warden  system  and  with  competent,  energetic  wardens  and  a 
strong  local  sentiment  to  sup[>ort  them,  much  good  can  be  done. 


FOREST    BESTCRVES. 

I'lidcr  the  provisions  of  the  present  forestry  law,  chapter  gCi, 
laws  of  V.ii>r,,  all  the  state  lands  north  of  town  Xi  constitute  the 
fiirest  reserve.  Tiie.-;e  lands  arc  divided  as  follows  among  the 
M'veral  coiiiitieM 
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This  makes  a  total,  with  fractional  acres,  of  2.i-i,0'i2  acres. 
The  rapid  increase  in  area  of  the  forest  reserves  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  most  encouraging.  In  1904  the  commissioners 
of  the  public  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
450,  laws  of  1903  (the  first  forestry  law),  set  aside  as  a  forest 
reserve  some  40,000  acres  in  Forest,  Oneida  and  Vitas  counties. 
In  May,  1904,  the  commissioners,  upon  my  request,  added  some 
22,000  acres  in  Iron  county.  The  legislature  of  1905  added  to 
the  forest  reserve  all  the  state  lands  north  of  town  33,  and  in 
June,  1906,  congress  passed  Senator  La  Follette's  bill,  granting 
to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  forestry  purposes  20,000  acres  of 
vacant  government  land.  Thus,  in  a  little  over  two  years,  the 
forest  reserves  have  grown  from  40,000  acres  to  254,073  acres. 

Section  3  of  the  forestry  law  provides  that  "those  state  lands 
within  said  forest  reserve  which  after  examination  by  the  state 
forester  are  found  by  him  to  be  more  suitable  for  otiier  pur- 
poses than  for  the  purpose  of  the  state  forest  reserve  because  of 
their  character,  condition,  extent  or  situation,  may  be  sold  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  public  lands,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  state  forester  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry."  It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  forestry  that  no  land  which 
is  valuable  for  agriculture  should  be  permanently  held  under  for- 
est, the  reason  being  that  there  is  so  much  land  in  every  country 
and  state  which  is  only  suitable  for  the  growth  of  trees.  There- 
fore, all  lands  which  are  found  to  be  suitable  for  a,^riculture  and 
those  which  are  so  scattered  that  they  will  not  be  useful  as  part  of 
the  forest  reserves,  will  be  sold  and  as  provided  by  law,  the  pro- 
ceeds will  go  into  a  forest  reserve  fund  "which  shall  be  disbursed 
only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  added  to  the  slate  forest  re- 
serve and  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  said  reserve  and 
for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  assistance  therefor,  by  or 
upon  the  order  of  the  state  forester,  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  forestry." 

Already  24,730  acres  of  land  in  Burnett,  Douglas  and  Mari- 
nette counties,  which  after  examination  were  found  lo  be  eiliicr 
suitable  for  agriculture  or  too  scattered,  have  been  oflered  fur 
sale  and  it  is  cx[)ccted  that  within  a  short  time  then-  will  be  a 
considerable  fund  with  which  to  purchase  desirable  lands  to 
add  to  the  forest  reserve. 


,-,■  v,  Google 
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In  Oneida,  Vilas,  Iron  and  Price  counties,  including  36,000 
acres  of  state  lands  within  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  reserva- 
tion, the  state  owns  over  130,000  acres,  most  of  it  being  in  a 
fairly  compact  body.  Within  this  area  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful lake  regions  in  the  world  and,  as  they  constitute  a  great 
reservoir  system  on  the  headwaters  of  the  W'isconsin  river,  they 
and  the  surrounding  forests  should  be  carefully  protected.  The 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  northern  Wisconsin  has  been  on  a 
tremendous  scale,  particularly  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, and,  therefore,  a  small  forest  reserve  here  would  fall  far 
short  of  remedying  existing  evils.  The  state  should  gradually 
acquire  in  this  region  a  forest  reserve  large  enough  to  adequately 
protect  the  watershed  of  this,  our  greatest  river,  as  such  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  dependent  upon 
its  constant,  even  flow.  The  tremendous  influence  which  the 
forest  has  in  preserving  and  regulating  stream  flow  is  explained 
more  fully  in  the  section,  "Preservation  of  Stream  riow."  A 
large  enough  forest  reserve  will  be  able  in  time  to  supply  many 
of  the  important  industries  which  are  dependent  upon  the  for- 
ests for  their  raw  material.  New  York  state  already  has  a  for- 
est reserve  of  1,500,000  acres  in  the  Adirondack  lake  region, 
protecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  stead- 
ily buying  more  timberland. 

In  Burnett  county  tiic  state  has  reserved  all  its  lands  along  the 
St.  Croix  and  Clam  rivers,  the  latter  being  an  important  tributary 
of  the  St.  Croix.  The  St.  Croix  is  an  important  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  so  that  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve  will  as- 
sist in  diminishing  the  disastrous  floods  along  the  Mississippi. 
Valuable  waterpowers  are  found  along  the  St.  Croix  and  those 
should  be  carefully  protected  and  in  time  the  forest  reserves 
along  the  Si.  Croix  and  Clam  rivers  will  be  able  to  supply  a  large 
amount  of  timber  for  manufacture  in  Ihirnett  county.  So  far  as 
expedient,  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands,  timber,  etc.,  in 
any  county  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  timberlands  in 
the  same  county. 

The  state  lias  received  tJie  promise  of  the  donation  of  a  con- 
siderable area  nf  land  along  the  I'.rule  river  in  Douglas  county 
and  if  this  is  dime,  a  forest  reserve  will  be  created  in  order  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauties  of  this  most  attractive  stream. 
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It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  tiie  main  object  of  the 
state  forest  reserves  is,  first,  to  preserve  the  stream  flow  in  our 
important  rivers  by  protecting  their  headwaters  and,  second,  to 
reserve  a  supply  of  timber  for  the  important  industries  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material. 


The  following  bill  was  introduced  in  congress  by  Senator  La 
FoUette  and  after  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  was  passed  and  approved  June  27th,  1906 : 

-       Public—No.  304, 
An  Act  grantiiijf  lands  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. / 

Be  it^fenacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  St^l'es  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 
the  seccelary^o'f  the  interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
cause  patents  to  issue  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  not  more 
than  twenty  thousand  acres  of  such  unappropriated,  unoccu- 
pied, nonminerai  public  lands  of  the  United  States  north  of 
the  township  line  between  townships  thirty-three  and  thirty- 
four  north,  fourth  principal  meridian,  as  may  be  selected  by 
and  within  said  state  for  forestry  purposes.  The  lands 
hereby  granted,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  used  as  a 
forest  reserve  only,  and  should  the  state  of  Wisconsin  aban- 
don the  use  of  said  lands  for  such  purpose,  alienate  or  attempt 
to  alienate  or  use  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  for  purposes 
other  than  that  for  which  granted,  except  upon  consent  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  same 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary  that  any  tract  or 
tracts  of  the  land  hereby  granted  arc  better  suiteil  for  agri- 
cultural than  for  forestry  purposes,  or  by  reason  of  their  iso- 
lation are  not  available  for  forest  reserve  purposes,  he  may 
by  order  consent  to  the  sale  of  such  tract  or  tracts  by  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  upon  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  shall  be  used  by  the  said  state  in  the  reforestation  of  the 
permanent  forest  reserves  establisheil  by  said  state,  and  that 
in  event  the  lands  hereby  granted  shall  revert  to  the  United 
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States  the  said  state  will  account  for  all  such  moneys  and 
will  pay  over  to  the  United  States  all  sums  derived  from  the 
sales  of  these  lands  and  not  actually  used  in  reforestation. 

Approved,  June  37,  1906. 
In  the  discussion  before  the  house  the  point  was  emphasized 
that  as  the  state  of  W'isconsiii  was  creating  forest  reserves  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  are  important  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  assisting  In  lessening  the  annual  flood  damage  on  that  river 
caused  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  alon^  its  course. 
That  the  government  had  spent  vast  sums  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  southern  states  from  the  terribly  disastrous  spring  fresh- 
ets in  the  Mississippi;  that  the  question  was  a  national  one  and 
that  therefore  it  was  [>crfectly  just  and  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  protecting  the  forests  and 
so  regulating  the  flow  of  her  rivers,  l^pon  the  passage  and  ap- 
proval of  the  act,  Governor  Davidson  requested  the  commissioner 
of  the  land  office  at  Washington  to  have  lists  prepared  of  the  va- 
cant government  lands  north  of  town  33,  so  that  the  state  board 
of  forestry  could  select  the  20,000  acres  allowed.  By  July  23rd, 
the  state  board  of  forestry  had  received  from  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Wausau,  township  plats  showing  all  the  vacant 
government  lands  north  of  town  3;t,  approximately  as  follows; 


Held 


Totai Si.ttTi.SO 

These  lands  were  then  platted  on  a  very  large  forest  reserve 
map  of  northern  Wisconsin,  in  order  to  .see  how  they  lay  in  con- 
juiictiiin  with  the  other  state  lands  which  had  already  been  set 
aside  for  forestry  purposes.  The  isnlatcd  and  widely  scattered 
lands  were  first  looked  over  to  di-tcniiine  if  they  were  valuable 
limliC-rlands  hut  in  almost  every  case  it  was  found  that  all  the 
timber  uf  value  had  been  stnlen.  All  ihv  i^ovurnment  lands  ad- 
joinini;  or  near  t'l  tlie  state  lands  and  within  the  areas  where  the 
pcrmaneid  forust  reserves  will  he  located,  were  .selected  and  in 
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addition  the  best  of  the  isolated  and  scattering  lands.     The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  acreage  of  the  lands  selected  in  each  county : 


!£;g 

'bmto 

Oo»i<i«  

Prw.;::::.::. ;::.::: 
vtr.r:;;::.;::.:.. ;: 

1.632. 8B 

95. « 

TotBl   

19.wa.S9 

As  provided  in  the  act  granting  these  lands,  any  tract  or  tracts 
of  land  which  are  better  suited  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry 
purposes,  or  by  reason  of  their  isolation  are  not  suitable  for  a 
forest  reserve,  may  be  sold  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  and  the  proceeds  shall  only  be  used  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  the  permanent  forest  reserves  established  by  the  state. 
This  wise  provision  will  give  us  in  time  a  very  considerable  fund 
for  reforesting  the  denuded  and  burned  over  areas  within  the 
forest  reserves. 

SUMM.'\RY  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

Most  of  the  area  which  was  burned  within  the  last  two  years 
had  been  cut  over  and  unfortimatcly  the  people  have  come  to 
look  upon  fires  on  such  lands  as  a  matter  of  course  and  as  doing 
practically  no  damage  unless  they  are  destroying  mature,  mer- 
chantable timber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  forest  fire  in  mature 
timber,  provided  there  is  not  a  liad  slash  on  the  ground,  injures 
the  timber  by  burning  around  the  boles  of  the  trees  but  as  a  rule 
does  not  kill  them.  I-'ires  in  young  gro^vth,  however,  almost  in- 
variably destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  and  in  many 
cases,  as  no  seed  trees  remain,  the  blanks  which  are  formed  by 
the  fire  are  left  bare  for  many  years,  until  the  remaining  young 
growth  has  reached  sufficient  size  to  produce  seed  and  thus  re- 
stock tiiese  areas.  The  following  year  after  mature  thnbcr  has 
been  cut,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  self  sown  seedlings 
and  the  lea.st  fire  will  kill  them,  thus  destroying  ail  chance  for 
a  second  crop  or  else  delaying  it  for  many  years. 

That  the  people  are  so  indifferent  to  fires  in  young  growth  ami 
on  cut-over  lands  is  the  most  disccmraging  feature  of  the  forest 
fire  problem  in  this  sta!e,  ')\it  this  feeling  must  change  when  they 
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come  to  realize  the  loss,  both  to  the  owners  and  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  only  in  young  timber  but  in  soil  fertility  as  well. 
Timber  values  are  now  almost  double  what  they  were  five  years 
ago  and  are  constantly  rising,  so  that  only  ignorance  would  feel 
indifference  to  the  destruction  of  young  timber,  and  if  the  own- 
ers half  appreciated  their  loss,  they  would  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  collect  full  damages  from  tlie 
responsible  parties. 

In  1904  there  were  appointed  2-1!)  fire  wardens  and  their  an- 
nual reports  are  summarized  as  follows : 


Appointed. 

Reported. 

No.  Ilres. 

,^S3. 

Cost  of 

3 
10 

! 

5 

I 

12 

10 
S 

S 

1 

so 

t8!6  5l 

12 

1 

■•i 

3, wo 

123  r> 

Forest  

18  00 

.i 

'..^J. 

19 

12.740 

IS":;iHi:;:i 

10  to'" 

Sawyer. 

St.aw»..o 

?fS'.;::::;;:.::.:; 

2 

120 

200 

? 

2.210 
100 

"f"^' 

HO 

:^"r. 

(863  20 

As  will  be  -seen  from  the  following  table,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  forest  fires,  of  which  the  origin  could  be  determined, 
wore  caused  by  setlk-rs  clearing  lan<l,  while  the  hunters  and 
campers  came  next  but  did  a  relatively  small  amount  of  damage; 
for  tiiC  settlers  not  only  started  most  of  the  fires  but  were  re- 
sponsible for  tho^e  which  caused  the  greatest  los.s. 
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CAUSE  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

SettlergcteariDitUuil 21  or  50  Z  p«n 

Seillera  banins  for  pasture 1  or  10     peri 

LoffBiDg  crowB 2or    5      per. 

BaBines   2  or    5      peri 

viiK's or e^giTa'[y[y/^v./^y^l/^[[y^y'y '.',"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  i or  a.s per i 

Liebioinit 1  or    2.5  pen 

MiscellanooQS 2.3  per. 


Thus  the  settlers  by  clearing  land  and  burning  for  pasture, 
caused  G0.2fo  of  all  the  forest  fires. 

In  1905  over  ■lOO  fire  wardens  had  been  appointed  and  a  sum- 
mary of  tlieir  annual  reports  follows : 


Countr. 

No.  ot 

btS 

Amount  of  limber  .la- 

Other  loss. 

Coetof 

hi      A 

t    2  SO* 

BMfleld 

Boroetl  

13 

2*:ieo 

l,400M.ft.:'2aicar  loads'; 
MM^JackpluB 

Several    U.    ft. 
lumber 

18  00 

m 

620 

*i*to  5"miiiion"ft.','206'<!dB.' . 
23to30aoras  timber.... 

2c«tHe."Cai>in; 

,SS: 

Cgu.-;:;;:; 

3 

288  M 

».«„„.  „... 

.-i9M.  (t.loea.  600 

IS.V) 

Foreii 

45*7 

10 

1,545 

fiS^d".?;^^;:-. .::■.:■.::: 

B.mhon  .... 
Polk 

s 

'■1 

2.41B 

12,143 

109 

1.200,0:0 tt.timbor  ........ 

oOM   pin.*.  Cut-over  iBDds 
JSM.piiie,    Small Br.>nili. 

8  M.  ft.    Bireli  aDd  Hem- 
Hardwood.    Hemlock.... 

m  t<.  lumber.  . 
Fencing.     Hay 

l^i 
40  60 

Loftginacamp,.. 

00 

TMiTr".?:;::;; 

2 
8 

40 
8,880 

Ce.iar  poles 

8f  ooiid  «fowth 

«:.7hbo™:::; 

JOM.muQKJBckplufl.  ., 

Fencine.  I'nstura 

2123 

Toul  

180 

laTisT 

iTs-'tfio 
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It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  the  lumber  companies  and 
large  timberland  owners  of  Wisconsin  would  co-operate  with  the 
state,  as  is  done  in  Maine,  by  appointing  and  paying  their  own 
fire  wardens,  to  serve  during  the  dangerously  dry  season,  and 
placing  them  under  the  direction  of  the  state  fire  warden,  so  that 
the  whole  system  of  protection  could  be  systematically  organ- 
ized. One  man  can  patrol  10,0(>0  acres  and,  as  he  should  be  em- 
ployed usually  from  about  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, or  six  months,  at  say  $50.00  per  month,  the  cost  would  be 
$300.00.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  acre,  which  is 
surely  a  low  rate  of  insurance  when  the  value  of  the  property  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

TIMBER   TRESrASS. 

For  many  years  timber  trespass,  or  the  stealing  of  timber,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  has  been  treated  most  leniently  and 
in  Wisconsin  both  the  government  and  state  have' suffered  enor- 
mous ios.scs  in  this  way,  so  much  so  that  it  is  exceptional  to  find  a 
forty,  owned  by  cither,  which  has  not  been  trespassed  upon  and 
frequently  every  stick  of  merchantable  timber  has  been  cut 

The  state  for  many  years  placed  a  premium  on  such  thievery, 
for  it  was  customary  to  settle  with  trespassers  upon  the  mere 
payment  of  the  stimipage  value  of  the  timber.  This  worked  a= 
an  open  invitafou  for  lumber  companies  and  individual  ledgers, 
for  ihcy  reasoned  that  their  chances  of  being  caught  wtre  slight 
and  even  if  they  were  caught,  they  would  only  have  to  pay  what 
the  timber  was  worth. 

Of  course,  many  cases  occur  where  a  lumber  company  cuts  over 
the  line  unintcntinnally  and  in  such  cases  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  charge  them  merely  a  fair  stumpage  price  for  the 
timber  which  they  have  cut, 

Tlie  hardest  persons  to  deal  with  are  poor  settlers,  who  are  not 
financially  responsible  and  are  encouraged  to  cut  timber  which 
does  not  belong  to  them  by  the  luml>cr  company  to  whom  they 
.=oll  the  If^s.  Such  settlers  are  often  miserably  poor  and  as  the 
law  provides  both  criminal  as  well  as  civil  action,  the  poor  man 
would  go  to  jail  while  the  rich  man  would  escape  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.     This,  of  course,  is  unjust  and  therefore  the  state 
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board  of  forestry,  at  a  meeting  held  April  9th,  1906,  passed  the 
following  resolution :  "That  in  view  of  the  statement  by  the  state 
forester  that  during  the  past  winter  there  has  been  considerable 
trespass  on  state  forest  reserve  lands,  and  that  as  in  'he  past  It 
has  been  the  custom  throughout  the  state  to  settle  with  trespass- 
ers for  merely  the  actual  stumpage  value,  and  as  such  procedure 
has  teiuled  to  encourage  trespass,  therefore,  it  is  resolved  by  the 
state  board  of  forestry  that  hereafter  the  board  will  ask  the 
district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  trespass  is  commit- 
ted, to  bring  crintinal  action  in  addition  to  such  damages  as  may 
be  collected  under  the  civil  hability  for  forest  trespass." 

This  means  that  in  the  future  both  criminal  and  civil  action 
will  be  brought  against  all  persons  who  commit  willful  timber 
trespass  on  state  forest  reserve  lands,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  it 
is  believed  that  one  or  two  prison  sentences  will  do  more  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  custom  than  any  number  of  fines.  The  law  in  re- 
gard to  criminal  action  is  as  follows : 

"Criminal  Action ;  forest  trespass.  Section  19,  Chapter  264.  Laws  of 
IQOS.  Every  person  who  unlawfully  and  willfully  cuts,  injures  or  de- 
stroys  any  kind  of  wood  or  timl>er  standing,  lying  or  growing  upon  the 
lands  of  another,  or  of  the  stale,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any 
puHic  highway,  or  unlawfiifly  and  willfully  injures  or  destroys  or  carries 
away  any  of  Ihe  products  of  such  wood  or  timber  lands,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $i,ooo,  or  be  imprisoned  not  Itss  Uian  fifteen  days  nor  niorc 
than  thre-  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment," 

The  law  in  regard  to  civil  liability  is  as  follows: 
"Civil  liability  for  forest  trespass.  Section  zo.  Chapter  264,  Laws  of 
1905.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided  in  section  19  for  willful  tres- 
pass on  forest  lands,  the  state,  the  county  or  the  privafL-  owners,  upon 
whose  lands  the  willful  trespass  was  committed,  may  recover  in  a  civil 
action  double  the  amount  of  damages  suffered.  This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply lo  the  cutting  of  wood  or  timb.  r  from  uncultivated  woodland  for  the 
repair  of  a  public  highway  or  bridge  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  land." 

In  the  five  months  from  May  to  OctolKT,  1906,  the  sum  ->t 
81,815.08  has  been  collected  for  timber  trespass  on  state  forest 
reserve  lands,  committed  either  by  lumber  companiis  or  settlers 
logging  for  them.  This  timber  was  cut  during  the  winters  of 
1904-05  and  1905-06,  and  in  every  case  where  the  trc.'^pass  was 
willful,  double  the  market    price    of  the    stumpage    hns    been 
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charged.  Thus,  if  white  pine  was  cut  worth  $13.  per  M,  the 
trespasser  has  been  obliged  to  pay  $24.  per  M,  or  if  it  was  tam- 
arack worth  $7.,  then  $14.,  etc.  So  far,  legal  action  has  not 
been  necessary,  as  the  trespassers  could  not  deny  that  thejf  had 
cut  the  timber,  and  were  willing  to  settle  out  of  court,  but  in 
future,  as  stated,  both  criminaJ  and  civil  action  wi^Il  be  brought. 
Many  of  the  largest  and  best  lumber  companies  in  tlie  state  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  they  are  co-operating  witli  this  office  in  putting  a  stop  to 
timbcT  trespass  on  forest  reserve  lands.  The  man  who  deliber- 
ately steals  timber  is  gradually  coming  into  his  own,  and  b 
looked  upon  as  twin  brother  to  the  horse  thief. 

STATE   LANDS   WITHIN   INDIAN   RESERVATIONS. 

Under  the  swamp  land  grant  of  1850,  Wisconsin  was  granted 
all  the  swamp  lands  within  the  state  which  were  owned  by  the 
federal  government.  Among  the  lands  so  granted  were  thou- 
sands of  acres  within  what  are  now  the  Indian  reservations,  but 
these  reservations  were  not  set  aside  and  ceded  to  the  Indians 
until  1854.  Clearly,  then,  the  state  would  seem  to  have  the  prior 
and  undisputed  claim  to  these  lands  and  yet  the  department  of 
the  interior  holds  that  while  the  title  appears  to  rest  in  the  state, 
the  Indians  have  the  possessory  right  so  long  as  the  reservations 
remain  intact  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  right 
of  possession  carries  with  it  the  right  to  use  the  timber  on  these 
lands  for  their  own  use  or  to  sell  it. 

Under  the  state  forestry  law  of  1005,  all  state  lands  north  of 
town  33  were  set  aside  as  a  forest  reserve  and  therefore  all  the 
disputed  lands  within  the  Lac  clu  Flambeau,  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
and  La  Pointc  Indian  reservations  come  under  the  control  of 
the  state  board  of  forestry.  The  state  would  probably  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Indians  using  these  lands  as  much  as  they  pleased  for 
hunting,  camping,  etc.,  but  cutting  the  timber  for  their  own  use 
or  selling  it,  is  quite  another  matter.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  matter  is  most  unjust,  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
Indians  as  well,  for  the  lands  were  clearly  given  to  the  state  in 
1850  and  then  included  in  reservations  which  were  given  \o  the 
Indians  in  18.^-).     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  lands 
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were  first  given  to  the  state,  that  hers  is  the  prior  claim  and  that 
the  government  should  recompense  the  state  for  the  Jand,  which 
it  had  no  right  to  cede  to  the  Indians. 

Nor  is  the  matter  a  small  one,  for  the  lands  within  the  Indian 
reservations  which  were  granted  to  the  state  in  1S50  comprise 
the  following  acreage ; 

Menominee  RpHervntlon 18.378  ncTi'S. 


Lac  Courts  Oreille  ReserTatlon  l.WO  nrres 

I*  Polnle  BeiterTstlon  8.559  acres. 

Total  17.003  acres. 

As  a  large  part  of  these  lands  is  still  heavily  timbered,  they 
are  worth  considerably  over  one  million  dollars.  I  would  most 
strongly  recommend  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a 
bill  should  l>e  passed  providing  that  in  case  the  state  was  fully  re- 
compensed by  the  government,  the  state  would  relinquish  all 
claim  to  these  lands,  and  that  the  amount  so  received  from  the 
government  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
to  be  added  to  the  state  forest  reserve.  In  this  way  the  state 
would  have  a  large  sum  with  which  to  purchase  lands  so  as  to 
oansolidatc  its  forest  reserves  and  the  Indians  would  receive 
t^■hat  in  justice  should  be  theirs,  though  the  government  had  no 
right  to  cede  it  to  them  in  the  first  place. 

C0-01'ER.\TIVE  WORK   ON  THE   IXTll.VN    KK.SKRVATIONS. 

Throu^^li  an  agreement  between  the  departiuent  of  the  interior 
and  the  forest  service  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  board  of  forestry  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  forest  service  should 
have  charge  of  the  sale  and  cutting  of  timber  on  all  Indian 
reservations  and  that  the  state  board  of  forestry  should  co- 
operate in  this  work  in  Wisconsin.  The  forests  on  the  Menomi- 
nee, Lac  du  Flambeau,  Red  Cliff,  La  Pointe  and  Lac  Courte 
Oreille  Indian  reservations  comprise  some  of  the  finest  which 
are  left  in  the  state,  especially  on  the  Menominee  reservation, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  slate  to  see  that  the  timber  i.s  cut 
carefully  under  forestry  regulations. 

The  Menominee  reservation  has  not  been  allotted  to  the  in- 
dividual Indians  but  is  owned  by  the  tribe.     The  Indians  do  their 
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own  logging,  selling  the  logs  to  tlie  highest  bidder  after  they 
have  been  banked  on  the  drivaWe  streams,  and  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  tribe  to  see  that  the  cutting  is  done  conserva- 
tively and  carefully,  so  that  they  will  not  only  receive  the  hi^esl 
possible  revenue  from  their  valuable  forests,  but  also  protect 
them  for  future  cutting.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to 
make  Indians  cut  as  carefully  as  they  should,  tliough  the  work 
has  shown  an  improvement  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  forests  on  this  reservation  are  the 
finest  in  the  state  and  as  they  are  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Wolf 
river,  they  are  important  in  conserving  a  uniform  stream  flow 
and  also  in  supplying  industries  in  that  part  of  the  state  with  their 
raw  material.  Gradually,  forestry  regulations  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  lugging  operations  and  only  the  mature,  ripe  tim- 
ber, of  which  there  is  an  enormous  amount,  should  be  cut,  the 
slash  piled  and  burned  to  prevent  forest  fires,  and  the  cuttings 
so  arranged  that  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  the  most  valu- 
able sjiecies  will  be  favored. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  pine  and  hemlock  have  been  cut, 
as  all  logs  had  to  be  driven,  but  now  two  railroads  are  building 
across  the  reservation  and  therefore,  even  if  sawmills  are  not 
built,  there  will  be  a  ready  sale  for  the  fine  hardwoods  which 
predominate  in  the  western  portion.  As  the  Indians  log  their 
own  timber,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should-  use  the  most 
careful  forestry  jucthods,  for,  projwrly  "managed,  their  forests 
will  always  be  of  great  value  lK>th  to  the  tribe  and  the  state. 

On  the  Lac  du  l-lambeau  reservation  there  was  originally  a 
fine  stand  of  tiniber  but  the  lumbering  operations  were  fearfully 
wasteful,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  forest  fires  followed  and 
dcstrovfd  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  contractors  cut.  Under 
the  new  contracts  and  since  the  co-operative  work  was  arranged. 
the  contractors  have  been  obliged  to  pile  and  burn  the  slash  and 
thus  it  is  Imped  that  a  large  amount  of  young  timber  in  the 
southern  and  western  portions  can  be  protected. 

The  soil  i.n  this  reservation  is  v<.-ry  sandy,  unsuitable  for  farm- 
ing and  tlK-ri'forc  there  is  the  more  necessity  that  the  forests 
siionli!  be  carefully  iirotwted.  so  that  the  Indians  may  be  able  to 
stiiii)orl  tlu-m-.elvcs  by  means  of  iheir  hmibering  operations. 
The  I.ac  (III   Manibeaii  reservation  embraces  a  number  of  large 
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Jakes  which  are  important  feeders  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chip- 
pewa rivers,  so  that  the  safeguarding  of  these  reservoirs  through 
the  proper  management  of  the  forests  is  an  all  important  matter 
to  the  state. 

The  Lac  Courte  Oreille  reservation  was  very  heavily  cut  and 
burned  over  in  past  years,  especially  in  the  western  and  northern 
portions  but  as  the  old  cuttings  were  confined  to  pine,  there  re- 
mains a  large  amount  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods,  the  heaviest 
stands  being  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  new  contracts,  the  contractors  are  not  allowed  to 
cut  any  white  or  Norway  pine  under  10  niches  in  diameter,  the 
idea,  of  course,  being  to  protect  the  young  pine  until  it  reaches 
mature  size.  There  is  also  a  clause  in  the  contracts  which  pro- 
vides that  no  unnecessary  damage  shall  be  done  to  the  young 
growth  by  the  lumbering  operations  but  unfortunately  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  burning  the  slash  and  as  a  resuh,  the  young 
growth  is  very  liable  to  be  either  seriously  injured  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  forest  fires. 

The  soil  is  much  like  that  of  the  Lac  du  I'lambeau,  namely, 
sand  with  little  or  no  clay,  which  is  very  unproductive  and  not 
at  all  suitable  for  farming.  Therefore,  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests for  future  use  is  all  important.  The  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
reservation  also  embraces  several  large  lakes,  \vjiich  are  import- 
ant feeders  of  the  Chippewa  river. 

The  La  Pointe  reservation  contains,  ne.\t  to  the  Menominee, 
the  largest  body  of  timber  on  any  reservation  in  Wisconsin. 
It  was  heavily  cut  over  in  past  years  for  the  large  pine,  but  there 
is  still  a  fairly  heavy  stand  of  small  pine,  hemlock  and  hard- 
woods, with  scattering  spruce,  tamarack,  cedar  and  balsam.  The 
present  contracts  provide  that  the  contractor  shall  pile  and  burn 
the  slash  and  the  new  contracts  will  stipulate  that  the  forest 
service  shall  mark  all  the  timber  which  is  to  he  cut.  so  that  the 
small,  immature  trees,  especially  the  pine,  which  at  pre-^ent  are 
being  cut,  may  be  saved. 

Much  of  the  soil  on  this  reservation  is  a  gond  clay,  suitable  for 
farming,  and  as  there  are  large  sections  fn^ii  which  the  timber 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  through  heavy  cultiug  followed 
by  fire,  the  Indians  have  an  excellent  npjjortnnity  to  make  some 
good  farms.     But,  as  anyone  can  testify  who  has  become  ac- 
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quaintcd  with  them,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  faculty  or  taste 
for  fanning,  but  are  more  inclined  to  work  in  the  woods  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  Red  Cliff  reservation  has  been  so  heavily  cut  over  that 
only  a  small  amount  of  hardwood  and  cedar  remains,  but  the 
soil  is  a  good  clay  and  therefore,  after  the  lumbering  operations 
are  completed,  the  land  will  be  of  considerable  value. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government,  as  guardian  of  the 
property  of  the  Indians,  to  see  that  the  timber  on  the  reservations 
is  cut  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  the  Indians  will  always 
have  work  and  a  steady  income  from  the  lumbering  operations, 
and  the  state  should  assist  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  protection 
of  the  stream  flow  and  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material  are  both 
extremely  important. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government,  as  guardian  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians,  to  see  that  the  timber  on  the  reservations  is 
cut  a.s  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  the  Indians  will  always  have 
work  and  a  steady  income  from  the  lumbering  operations,  and 
tJie  state  should  assist  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  protection  of 
the  stream  flow  and  a  stead\'  supply  of  raw  material  are  both  ex- 
tremely important. 


Section  -la  of  the  forestry  law  provides  as  follows:  "The 
state  board  of  forestry  shall  visit  points  of  natural  interest  in  the 
state  and  examine  into  and  consider  the  propriety  and  desirabil- 
ity of  securing  such  places  as  public  parks.  Said  board  may 
further  investigate  as  to  the  price  and  report  its  conclusions  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature."  After  the  forestry  taw  was 
passed,  the  legislature  also  passed  another  law  providing  that 
the  governor  should  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
memliers  to  examine  and  report  ujwu  the  desirability  of  acquir- 
ing Devil's  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  as  state  parks 
and  Governor  La  l'"oUette  appointed  me  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  commission.  TJie  state  park  commission  have  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  Devil's  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  will  make  a  report  to  the  governor  in  regard  to  them,  and 
I  have  also,  in  connection  with  my  work  as  state  forester,  vis- 
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ited  other  points  which  had  been  recommended  as  well  suited 
for  parks,  but  liave  found  that  there  are  very  few  places,  at 
least  in  northern  Wisconsin,  which  are  at  all  suited  for  parks, 
but  many,  notably  wild  timberlands  around  beautiful  lakes, 
which  should  be  included  within  the  forest  reserves. 

In  fact,  a  state  forest  reserve  is  in  many  respects  a  state  park 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  state  park  can  also  be  considered  or 
managed  as  a  forest  reserve.  Wisconsin  already  owns  an  in- 
terest in  one  park,  the  Inter-state  park  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St. 
Croix.  300  acres  of  which  is  owned  by  Minnesota  and  600  acres 
by  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  wonderfully  well  suited 
for  a  state  park  but  unfortunately  it  is  on  the  extreme  western  side 
of  our  state  and  not  easily  reached.  But  it  is  well  that  Wiscon- 
sin co-operated  with  Minnesota  in  securing  this  park  in  time  and 
as  tlie  population  of  the  state  increases,  it  will  become  of  more 
real  value. 

Devils  Lake  and  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  are  very  centrally 
located,  are  most  beautiful  spots  and  the  legislature  should  see 
to  it  that  tiiey  are  protected  for  all  time  for  the  people  of  the 
state. 


As  the  practice  of  forestry  in  this  country  is  comparatively  re- 
cent, it  is  important  in  starting  the  work  in  a  new  region  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject,  so  that 
they  may  realize  how  important  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
that  the  forests  should  be  protected  through  careful  use  and  that 
forestry  is  really  conservative  lumbering  and  in  no  sense  horti- 
culture or  landscape  gardening,  as  is  so  often  the  general  im- 
pression. 

During  the  winter  of  1905-OG  I  delivered  a  number  of  lectures 
on  forestry,  both  in  a  regular  course  at  the  university  and  also 
before  various  clubs  and  associations  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
cities  of  tlie  state.  Over  forty  students  took  the  course  at  tlie 
university,  which  was  confined  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  forestry,  sixteen  lectures  being  given,  covering  a  period  of 
eifjht  weeks.  Several  students  who  attended  had  decided  to 
take  up  forestry  as  their  life  work;  others  from  the  college  of 
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agriculture  wanted  to  study  the  best  methods  of  managing  wood 
lots  in  connection  with  farming;  while  others  expected  to  go 
into  lumbering. 

From  various  sources  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  for- 
est school  should  be  established  at  the  university.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  nnwise  to  do  so  at  this  time,  as  there  are 
now  a  namhcr  of  first  class  forest  schools  in  this  country,  which 
are  fully  able  to  train  all  the  foresters  that  there  is  any  demand 
for  at  present.  Lectures-  given  throughout  the  state,  especially 
when  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  showing  the  exact  dit?erence 
between  the  ordinary  methods  of  lumbering  and  forestry,  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  as  they  educate  the  people  to  a  realization  of 
the  great  need  of  forest  protection  in  this  state. 

A.SSISTANT  ST.Mi;  FORKSTKR. 

On  May  liith,  IWii.  Mr.  I".  1!.  Moody,  having  passed  the 
state  civil  service  examinations,  was  appointed  assistant  state 
forester,  ilr.  Moody  was  born  in  New  Portland,  Maine,  in 
1879,  his  father  being  a  lumberman,  and  he  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  woods,  having  cut  timber,  driven 
logs  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  estimated  and  scaled  timber  and 
heliied  in  its  maiuifactuie.  I'^irst  he  graduated  from  Bates  Uni- 
versity, then  ciilcrcrl  the  school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated  in  HlfW,  '  He  has  had  two 
fielil  seasons  with  the  government  forest  service  and  passed  the 
I'nitcd  States  civil  service  examinations  in  forestry. 

During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Moixly  has  devoted  all  of  his 
time  to  field  work  on  our  state  forest  reserves  and  in  co-opera- 
tive work  on  the  Indian  reservations.  He  has  proved  both 
capable  and  truslworlhy  and  in  future  will  have  direct  charge 
of  all  work  in  the  woods. 

i'Kr:si:KV.\Ti(i.N  <ie-  stki:,\m  fi.ow.^ 

Many  people  do  not  understand  in  just  what  way  forests  yrc- 
.<crve  anil  regulate  stream  liow,  and  they  imagine  that  it  is 
brnught  about  largely  through  the  iulhieiice  of  forests  in  caus- 
ing and  increasing  rainfall.  In  the  arid  plains,  where  for 
months  the   soil  is  parched   dry,  the  cooling  influence  of  great 
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Ixxlics  of  forest  have  imquest  ion  ably  a  slight  effect  in  causing 
rainfall.     But  in  Wisconsin,  snrrownded  as  we  are  on  tl'c  cast 

and  north  by  great  lakes,  the  influence  of  the  forest  in  causing 
or  increatiing  rainfall  is  probably  so  very  slight  that  it  need  not 
here  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  everywh.rrc  an^l 
under  all  conditions,  the  forest  acts  as  a  great  sponge  in  no!(!ini>; 
moisture  and  giving  it  off  gradually,  thus  saving  forested  cduii- 
tries  irom  the  disastrous  effects  of  floods  at  one  season  a.io  !.nv 
water  at  another.  .Anyone  who  will  go  into  the  dense  forest  in 
early  spring  will  find  the  snow  melting  slowly  when  it  lias  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  open  country.  The  melting  swivj  and 
the  falling  rain  in  the  forest,  work  clown  slowly  through  the 
humus  and  soil  and  are  carried  by  the  roots  to  some  depth,  often 
10  underground  channels,  to  appear  weeks  ()r  months  later  in 
the  form  of  .springs  or  in  small  streams.  Thus,  streams  which 
rise  in  forested  regions  have  a  fairly  even  fiow  throughout  the 
year,  while  others,  rising  in  regions  where  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed,  have  violent  floods  in  the  spring  while  the  snows  arc 
melting,  or  during  a  rainy  season,  and  shrink  to  a  mere  trickle 
of  water  during  hot,  dry  months. 

This  most  important  function  of  the  forest  in  regulating  stream 
flow  is  so  well  known  in  foreign  cnimfrics,  where  the  forests 
have  been  intelligently  managed  for  hundreds  (if  years,  that  in 
many  bections  the  owner  of  forests  on  an  important  watershed  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  clean  cutting  it,  lie  is  allowed  to  cut 
eoiuiervatively  under  the  advice  and  management  of  the  forestry 
department,  but  it  is  wisely  iK-ld  that  no  [XTSon  has  the  rigiit  to 
destroy  forests  on  an  important  watershed,  thus  causing  Hoods 
and  jeopardizing  the  property  of  so  many  others. 

In  this  country  the  most  careful  records  have  l>cen  taken  for 
ten  years  of  stream  flow  in  fiircsled  and  nun-forcsled  watershed-. 
in  the  San  llchiardino  mountain>  of  California,  and  thi'  reMtli.^ 
are  mo.it  intcresthig,  as  will  he  seen  fnun  the  follnwin;*  tal)k'>. 
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ANNDAL    EAINFALL    AND    RDN-OFF   ON    FORESTED    AND    NON-FOBBSTBO 
CATCHMENT  AREAS  IN   THB  BAN   BERNARDINO  MODNrAINS,  CALIFORNIA. 


Area  or 

"bit" 

C.'nJltioiiastocoTer. 

Han-off  «r 
■qua  re  luilg. 

^Son. 

fc.mj... 

iDChae. 
46 

i 

Aero  feet. 
B04 

Percent. 

It  will  be  notc<I  from  the  above  that  the  run-off  in  the  non-for- 
ested basin  was  ()9%,  while  in  the  forested  basins  it  was  only  from 
28  to  36%,  a  tremendous  gain  for  the  streams  protected  by  forests. 
But  still  more  instructive  is  the  following  table: 

RAPIDITY  OF   OECHEASE   IN   RUN-OFF  AFTER  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RAINV 
SEASON. 


baeio. 

Conriitionaato 

Precipita. 

tioB. 

April 
nin-offj»r 

S?S. 

Sq  IE  Ilea. 

Fnn.Kted 

Inches. 
lis 

Aero  fwt. 
1*9- 
5«- 

Acre  feet. 
71- 

Acre  feet. 

This  table  shows  the  wonderful  influence  that  forests  have  in 
regulating  and  sustaining  stream  flow.  The  second  month  after 
the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  forested  areas  were  giving  off  from 
(JG  to  71  acre  feet  and  the  non-forested  only  2.  In  June,  three 
months  after  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  forested  areas  were 
.still  showing  from  g5  to  30  acre  feet,  while  the  flow  from  the  non- 
forested  area  had  entirely  ceased. 

The  water  powers  of  our  rivers  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assct.s  of  the  state  bnt,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  unless  the  forests 
at  the  headwaters  of  these  rivers  are  protected,  the  melting  snows 
in  the  spring  will  cause  freshets  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  during 
the  summer  moiilhs  the  water  wil!  he  so  low  that  mills  using  wa- 
ter power  must  either  shut  down  entirely  or  else  run  only  a  portion 
of  the  time.  The  development  of  the  water  powers  of  Wisconsin 
is  in  its  infancy  and  as  the  lumber  industry  dies  out  and  we  look 
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more  and  more  to  manufacturing,  all  water  powers,  large  and 
small,  will  become  increasingly  valuable  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting them  more  apparent. 

At  present,  some  of  the  water  powers  of  our  most  important 
rivers  give  a  relatively  even  power  only  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
headwaters  dams  have  been  constructed  at  the  outlet  of  the  lakes, 
so  as  to  store  the  spring  freshets  until  the  summer  months  when 
it  is  most  needed.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  makeshift  and  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  allow  a  few  companies 
owning  dams  to  thus  virtually  control  all  the  water  powers  on  any 
river.  The  systematic  control  of  these  important  matters,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  is  purely  a  state  function  and,  as  previously  stated, 
is  the  first  point  to  be,  considered  in  the  forestry  work  of  this 
state. 

NATURAL   RF.PRODUCTIO-V. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  pine  will  not  follow  pine,  and 
that  when  the  old  pine  is  removed,  poplar  or  aspen  usually  comes 
up.  The  latter  is  true  but  it  does  not  mean  that  pine  will  not  fol- 
low pine,  but  simply  that  the  repeated  forest  fires  following  lum- 
bering'operations,  destroy  all  the  pine  seed  and  the  young  seed- 
lings. Surrounding  old  burns  are  covered  with  poplar  or  aspen, 
their  seed  is  very  light,  often  being  carried  for  miles  by  the  wind, 
and,  as  a  result,  burned  country  is  nearly  always  covered  by  these 
species.  But  where  fire  does  not  follow  lumbering  in  the  pineries, 
the  young  pines  come  up  readily  and  often  the  reproduction  is 
magnificent. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  forest  fires  and, 
therefore,  foresters  have  made  so  much  of  the  vital  importance  of 
piling  and  burning  the  slash,  the  neglect  of  which  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  the  destruction  of  millions  of  acres  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  .state.  As  stated  in  another  section,  the  Government 
forest  service  and  lumber  companies  have  found  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  under  widely  varying  conditions  it  costs 
to  pile  and  burn  the  slash  from  12  to  'i'l  cents  for  each  thousand 
feet  of  logs  cut  and  removed. 

If  two  or  three  trees  per  acre,  which,  on  account  of  being 
crooked  or  limby  would  yield  only  one  or  two  Ings  of  any  value, 
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are  marked  and  left  for  seed  trees,  and  the  slash  piled  and  burned. 
the  cut-over  land  wi!!  soon  lie  covered  with  yoiin^  growth  and 
there  wiii  be  little  if  any  necessity  of  planting.  In  this  respect,  in 
many  sections  of  northern  Wisconsin,  chance  has  aceomphshed 
just  what  the  forester  would  strive  for.  Early  in  the  lumbering 
operations  only  the  best  trees  were  taken  and  those  that  were  left 
acted  as  seed  trees ;  the  slash  was  either  largely  consumed  by  early 
fires  or  else  it  rotted  down  in  sections  that  were  protected  by  sur- 
rounding lakes  or  adjoining  cleared  or  burned  over  land.  As  a 
result  of  such  fortunate  conditions,  tliousan<ls  of  acres  are  now 
well  stocked  with  a  fine  stand  of  young  timber. 

Examples  of  particularly  fine  stands  of  second  growth  white 
pine  and  Norway  coming  up  on  cut-over  land,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  county  and  are  unusually  noticeable  in  the  northern  part  of 
Lincoln  coimty  near  Tomahawk,  on  the  Flambeau  Indian  reser- 
vation in  \'ilas  county,  near  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Menominee  In- 
dian reservation  in  Shawano  comity  and  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  state,  proving  that  Wisconsin  can  in  a  great  measure  regain 
her  wonderful  forests  by  means  of  common  sense  rules  in  lumber- 
ing; and  prolectioii  from  forest  fires. 

Lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  notice-  young 
growth,  especially  seedlings  four  or  five  inches  high,  for  they  are 
atcuslomed  to  look  only  for  merchantable  timber  and  the  young 
growth  has  usually  meant  nolhing  to  them  but  a  hindrance  in 
logging.  Such  men  see  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  poplar, 
aspen,  birch  and  cherry  and  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  only 
growth  which  is  coming  up  on  the  land.  ISut  if  ihcy  would  take 
the  pains  to  walk  through  this  advance  growth,  which  is  really 
nolhijig  more  than  fire  weed,  they  would  find  in  fuany  cases  great 
numbers  of  young  pine,  all  the  way  from  little  seedlings  to  trees 
10  and  Vi  feet  high.  Nature  has  jirovided  species  in  the  asi>cn, 
pojdar,  birch  and  cherry  which  can  ijuickly  rccloihe  burned  over 
land  and,  after  actin.;.i  as  a  mirse  to  the  valuable  jiine  that  comes 
u|>  under  ils  shade,  die  down,  having  performed  their  function. 

h'ortunately,  the  white  pine,  which  is  our  most  valuable  timber 
tree,  has  a  very  strong  power  of  reprodudioii,  more  so  than  the 
Norway  willi  which  it  contes  inl<i  direct  cnmpelilion.  The  fol- 
lowing sjiecics  all  reproduce  tlie]n-.elves  well  and  if  a  few  seed 
trees  are  left  when  the  mature  limber  i,-  removed,  very  little  plant- 
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ing  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  second  crop:  while  and  Xorway 
pine.  Jack  pine,  cedar,  tamarack,  soft  and  siijiar  maple,  birch, 
basswond,  elm.  The  following  species  reproduce  themselves  only 
fairly  well  and  must  be  given  a  start  or  protected  from  the  other 
species,  or  they  will  be  crowded  out :  hemlock,  spruce,  balsam, 
red  and  white  oak.  ash,  bntternnt  and  hickory. 

Where  hemlock  occurs  in  a  mixed  forest  and  the  other  mature 
limber  is  cut,  roads  built,  etc..  tbe  mature  timl>cr  is  .seriously 
affected  b\'  the  changed  conditions,  especially  llie  sudden  addition 
of  light,  as  its  root  system  is  very  sensitive  and,  as  a  result,  a  large 
number  of  the  trees  die.  Hut  the  hemlock  reproduces  itself  fairly 
well  and  the  >oimg  growth  coming  up  in  more  or  less  of  a  pure 
stand  and  becoming  accustomed  to  a  considerable  amount  of  direct 
sunlight  from  tbe  beginning;,  is  not  nearly  .so  sensitive  and  will 
grow  to  maturity.  This  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  forest,  for  it 
is  the  old  trees  which  have  grown  up  under  dense  shade  that  so 
easily  succumb  when  the  surrounding  trees  arc  removed. 

REn)REST.'\TIO>J. 

Reforestation  nmst  play  an  important  part  in  tlic  foresiry  work 
of  \\  isconsin,  for  much  of  the  state  land  whtcb  constitutes  the 
forest  reserves  iias  in  many  canes  not  only  bei'ii  cut  over  but  also 
repeatedly  burned  until  it  has  Ikcu  left  almost  a  waste,  without 
any  yoHn.r  growth  coming  up.  However,  until  the  reserves  can 
be  consolidated,  fire  lines  cut  and  rangers  regularly  employed,  it 
will  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  plant  lands  tbal  are  covered 
with  old  tops,  brash,  etc,  and  are  liable  to  be  burned  over  at  any 
lime.  The  large  number  of  lakes  within  and  surrounding  the 
main  forest  reserves  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  dividing  liie 
tiinberlands  into  compartments,  so  that  a  forest  lire  can  oflen  be 
litid  to  the  one  it  originates  in.  ]''ire  lines,  which  are  broad 
strips  cut  through  the  forest  and  then  burned  over,  can  be  run 
from  lake  to  lake,  so  that  they  will,  with  the  lakes,  form  a  barrier 
around  tracts  of  timber  and  keep  out  all  forest  lires.  Of  course, 
there  are  lands  which  have  been  burned  over  .so  beavily  that  all 
the  old  slash  has  been  consumed  and  there  is  almost  no  fncl  fur  a 
fire  to  fec<i  upon.  Such  lands  could  be  planted  but  tbe  fir-i  work 
should  be  <lone  in  the  main  ff>rest  reserves,  when  lliey  have  been 
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brought  into  compact  shape  and  can  be  systematically  guarded 
and  protected.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the  state  to  commence 
planting  operation.^,  I  would  recommend  that  one  or  two  large 
nurseries  be  established  and  that  the  state  .should  sell  plants  at  cost 
to  lumbermen,  timberland  owners,  farmers  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  reforest  their  lands. 

To  those  whose  land  is  in  proper  condition  for  reforestation,  the 
following  may  be  of  interest  and  benefit.  As  a  general  rule,  plant- 
ing will  he  found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  sowing,  and 
this  is  especially  true  where  mixed  woods  are  to  be  formed,  as, 
with  plants,  the  exact  mixture  desired  can  be  secured  easily.  The 
results  from  broadcast  sowing  are  apt  to  be  very  disappointing 
except  on  fairly  well  cleared  and  prepared  land,  as  on  brush  cov- 
ered land  only  a  small  portion  of  the  seed  reaches  the  soil.  Where 
a  large  amount  of  planting  is  to  be  done,  a  nursery  should  .be 
started  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  plants  to  as  low  a  figure 
as  possible. 

In  1!)03,  the  forest,  fisli  and  game  commission  .of  New  York 
state  started  their  first  planting  operations  and  put  out  500,000 
seedlings  on  one  tract,  the  following  species  being  used:  white 
pine,  Scotch  pin-,  Norway  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  European  larch 
and  black  locust.  "It  required  TIT  days  labor,  including  foremen, 
lalKirers  and  water  boys,  to  set  out  the  500,000  seedlings,  or  669 
plants  per  day  for  each  man  and  boy  on  the  job.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  the  plantation,  including  purchase  price  of  seedlings, 
cartage  on  same  and  labor,  amounted  to  $2,4!)U.22,  or  less  than 
half  a  cent  per  plant.  The  seedlings  having  been  set  out  at  inter- 
vals of  si.\  feet,  there  were  1210  i)lants  per  acre  and  hence  the 
ground  actually  occupied  by  the  half  million  seedlings  includes 
only  414  acres.  But  owing  to  frctpient  obstructions,  swampy 
places  and  thickets  of  sapling  trees,  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory planted  embrace  nearly  7(t0  acres."  The  New  York  state 
commission  l«)ught  these  plants  and  the  cost  was  considerably 
more  than  it  will  be  now  that  they  have  their  own  nurseries. 


Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  forests  seemed  inexhaustible  to 
the  lumberinen,  tlioy  were  extremely   wasteful,  taking  only  the 
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finest  trees  and  leaving  all  logs  which  were  not  straight  and  clear 
to  rot  in  the  woods.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  leaving  sitch  an 
enormous  amdunt  of  slash  on  the  ground,  fearfully  destructive 
forest  fires  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  so  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  smaller  timber  which  was  not  at  that  time 
merchantable,  was  destroyed  and  it  is  doubtful  if  40fo  of  the 
standing  timber  was  utilized.  The  state  as  a  whole  thus  lost  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  timber  which  was  wasted  and  destroyed 
woidd  now  be  worth  more  than  the  original  cut. 

Today,  when  the  remaining  forests  are  so  valuable,  wasteful 
methods  in  lumbering  are  inexcusable,  not  only  from  a  technical 
but  from  a  financial  standpoint  as  well,  and  yet  such  waste  is  go- 
ing on  constantly  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  As  a  rule, 
such  waste  does  not  now  occur  in  logging  pine,  for  the  lum- 
bermen are  picking  up  the  old,  burned  logs  which  were  left  in 
former  operations,  defective  trees  ami  are  even  recovering  logs 
which  sank  in  the  rivers  and  lakes;  in  fact,  in  eyery  way  are 
saving  the  little  that  they  can  from  the  former  great  waste. 

But  within  the  last  few  years,  they  have  begun  to  cut  hemlock 
on  a  large  scale  and,  although  they  arc  cutting  closer  than  when 
they  first  began  to  operate  on  pine,  still,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
waste  is  enormous  and  as  the  supply  of  hemlock  is  very  limited, 
the  shortage  will  come  within  a  very  few  j'cars  and  seriously 
affect  not  only  the  lumber  industry  but  still  more  the  tanneries  and 
especially  the  paper  mills.  Pine  is  valuable  only  for  its  lumber 
but  hemlock,  though  an  inferior  lumber,  is  extremely  important  as 
a  pulp  timber  and  its  bark  a  staple  for  tanning.  The  paper  mills 
of  this  state  use  annually  about  100,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  that 
wood  comprising  50%  of  the  total  consumption  and  as  the  state 
has  only  an  insignificant  supply  of  the  only  other  woods  which  are 
suitable  for  pulp,  spruce  and  balsam,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  hemlock  should  be  protected  and  used  as  economic- 
ally as  possible.  The  great  supplies  of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania, 
upon  which  the  tanneries  of  this  country  have  depended  very 
largely  for  their  supply  of  bark,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
so  that  what  we  have  in  Wisconsin  is  doubly  important. 

Spruce,  balsam,  poplar  and  hemlock  are  the  only  trees  which 
are  used  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.     Poplar  was 
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tried  successful!}',  but  tite  supply  in  too  limited  to  mfiueoce  the  in- 
dustry ;  sonte  fairly  good  pulp  has  been  made  from  Jixk  pine,  so 
thai  this  woo<t  may  form  part  of  the  future  suf^y,  but  extensive 
experinienis  have  failed  to  show  that  any  othcir  species  cau  be 
ii.sed.  TJiis  being  so,  it  would  seem  the  wisest  plan  to  have  the 
spruce,  balsam  and  particularly  the  hemlock,  used  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  but  at  present  mo&t  of  the  hemlodc  is  sawed 
into  lumber  and  in  many  cases  tlie  tc^  and  defective  biitt  logs, 
wliicli  \voul<I  make  good  p«>Ip,  and  all  the  bark,  lu'e  left  in  the 
wowL-i  and  wasted, 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  oak  tanued  katl^r, 
but  the  supply  of  oak  bark  was  rapidly  exhausted  aud  today  most 
of  the  hides  are  tantied  in  an  extract  made  from  hemlock  bark. 
The  supply  of  hides  is  in  the  east  principally,  on  account  of  the 
great  .stockyards  being  in  Chicago,  and  as  the  supply  of  houkick 
in  the  ea-it  is  very  limited,  the  tanneries  in  the  itear  future  will 
proliably  have  to  ship  the  extract  of  hemlock  bark  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  This  being  so,  the  supfrfy  of  hemlock  bark  in  Wis- 
consin should  be  carefully  harvested  on  account  of  its  increaMng 
value,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  very  sntall  anK>unt  of  bark 
peeled. 

It  is  the  nde  rather  than  the  exception  tlial  the  owners  and  man- 
agers  of  lumber  companies  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  saw- 
mill and  ofhce,  and  the  work  in  the  woods  is  left  to  the  walkii^ 
Ixjsd  and  camp  foremen  and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  doubtful  if 
tlicre  is  any  other  large  iMisiness  where  the  quality  of  the  work 
varies  so  tremendously  a,s  in  logging.  Some  foremen  watch  the 
crew^  carefully  and  .see  to  it  that  the  stumps  are  cut  low,  the  tim- 
ber run  well  up  into  the  toi>s,  that  all  togs,  skids,  etc.,  are  picked 
up,  lay  out  their  roads  well  and  do  as  little  damage  to  the  young 
growing  timiKT  as  [lossible.  Others,  perhaps  working  on  the 
same  tract  of  limlier,  are  exactly  the  opposite,  allow  the  crews  to 
cut  as  they  pkase,  which  means  an  enormous  amount  of  timber 
wii^^led  in  the  stumps  and  tops,  that  only  the  best  butt  logs  will 
be  takfn.  and  everything  else  sma.<;hcd  or  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
woods.  Oi  course,  where  the  slash  is  not  piled  and  burned,  the 
hinil)enm-n  know  hy  experience  that  severe  fires  arc  almost  sure 
to  follow  and,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to  save  the  young  timber, 
(irantii'-g^llii'-.-tlierc  is  all  the  more  reason  why  everything  should 
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be  cut  and  remove<I  which  will  pay  a  profit.  ISiit  to  utilize  only 
from  liO  to  70%  of  the  merchantable  timber  and  then  expect  the 
remainder  and  all  the  young  timber  to  be  destroyed  by  forest  fires, 
is  by  no  means  good  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lasting  dam- 
age that  is  done  to  the  whole  state. 

The  forenit-'n  and  the  men  in  the  logging  camps  neither  appre- 
ciate nor  care  very  much  about  the  wonderful  rise  in  timber  values 
within  the  last  few- years,  which  has  made  possible  the  closest 
utilization  of  timber,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  But  the  manager  docs,  or  should,  know  and  he 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  that  is  sure  to  follow  when  he 
employs  an  old  time  foreman  and  then  allows  him  to  cut  as  he 
pleases. 

As  repeatedly  stated,  unless  the  land  is  valuable  for  agriculture, 
it  is  folly  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  prevailing  prices  for  stunipage  and 
which  are  certain  to  advance,  to  fail  to  pile  and  burn  the  slash 
and  thus  save  the  j'oung  timber,  and  yet  even  where  this  is  done, 
the  himbcrmen  often  waste  just  the  timber  they  are  working  to 
save.  For  example,  a  lumber  company  limited  the  diameter  to 
which  they  would  cut  and  burnt  all  the  slash  in  order  to  save  the 
young  growth  but  they  allowed  the  crews  to  cut  thousands  of 
straight,  clean,  young  white  pine  for  corduroy  and  car  stakes, 
and  yet  there  was  any  amount  of  almost  worthless  young  growth, 
which  it  would  have  been  a  decided  benefit  to  remove  from  the 
forest,  which  could  just  as  easily  have  been  cut  for  corduroy,  and 
the  car  stakes  should  have  been  sawed' at  the  mill  from  inferior 
material. 

The  hardwoods  of  Wisconsin  have  lately  come  into  great  de- 
mand and  are  increasing  rapidiy  in  value  and  as  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  avoid  waste  in  logging  hardwoods  than  pine,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lumbermen  will  adopt  more  modern  meliioils  and 
utilize  everything  that  is  profitable. 

In  1900,  speaking  of  the  erection  of  factories  for  making  barrel 
staves  and  wood  alcohol,  the  forest  preserve  board  uf  New  Vork 
said:  "These  two  industries  are  associated  in  each  case,  in  order 
that  the  entire  product  of  the  land  may  be  utilized,  the  larger  tim- 
ber, including  all  the  hardwood  tinil>er,  being  used  for  staves, 
while  the  cordwood  and  smaller  material  is  used  in  the  retorts  of 
the  "acid"  or  "wood  alcohol"  factory.     There  is  no  tree  so  small 
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but  that  it  is  cut,  as  the  smallest  hnibs  will  furnish  fuel  for  the 
fires  under  the  retorts.  As  a  result,  the  cutting  for  these  factories 
ends  in  a  complete  denudation  of  the  tract,  everything  being  taken, 
even  to  the  small  saphngs,  which  are  split  into  barrel  hoops. 
Nothing  is  left  but  a  stump  field,  strewn  with  the  dead  brush  from 
the  twigs  and  tops."  , 

The  forest  preserve  board  were  buying  from  the  lumber  com- 
panies their  timberlands  after  the  mature  timber  had  been  cut  and 
naturally  they  were  averse  to  having  the  land  so  denuded  of  all 
young  growth.  Also,  farming  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  account 
of  its  cold  northern  climate  is  carried  on  to  a  very  small  extent 
and,  therefore,  even  where  there  was  a  good  soil,  it  was  a  wrong 
policy  to  destroy  all  timber.  But  in  northern  Wisconsin,  good 
fanfis  arc  being  made  wherever  there  is  a  suitable  soil  and  there- 
fore, where  timber  is  being  logged  on  land  really  suitable  for  agri- 
culture, it  would  be  a  great  saving  if  the  owners  would  adopt 
more  intensive  methods  instead  of  allowing  so  much  valuable  ma- 
terial to  be  totally  destroyed  by  forest  fires. 

Ill  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont,  white 
birch  is  very  generally  cut  for  spools  and  the  industry  has  be- 
come one  of  considerable  importance.  In  1902,  the  forest  com- 
missioner of  Maine  said  in  his  report:  "White  birch  is  used 
largely  by  the  hardwood  novelty  mills  of  the  state,  yet  its  greatest 
utilization  is  in  the  manufacture  of  spools.  The  spool  factories 
of  Maine  annually  produce  about  81)0,000,000  spools,  valued  at 
more  than  $1,(100,000,  Besides  being  used  in  the  production  of 
spools,  much  white  birch  is  cut  into  spool  bars  for  shipment  to 
Knrope.  Other  hardwoods  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  articles,  but  the  consumption  of  white 
birch  leads  the  field  in  this  particular  line." 

In  the  New  England  .states  some  lumber  companies  utilize  the 
tops  by  making  kindling  wood  in  their  mills,  which  is  then  shipped 
to  the  large  cities  and  usually  retails  at  two  bundles  for  five  cents. 
This  is  especially  valuable  where  the  cutting  is  limited  so  as  to 
secure  future  crops  of  timber,  for  the  large  tops,  particularly  in 
hardwoods,  which  would  be  a  source  of  continual  danger  in  case 
of  forest  fires,  are  disposed  of  at  a  profit. 

The  lumbermen  and  timbcrland  owners  of  Wisconsin  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  state  is  becoming  settled,  that  even  northern 
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Wisconsin  is  no  longer  a  string  of  lumber  camps,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  small  remaining  tracts  of  timber  will  increase  steadily  in 
value  and  should  be  managed  conservatively  and  intensively  and 
not  slashed  over  as  in  the  past.  The  forests  of  Maine  and  New 
York  arc  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  ever  before,  for  the 
reason  that  the  demands  for  timber,  both  in  old  and  new  channels, 
are  increasing  every  year  as  the  population  and  modern  business 
demands  increase.  The  owners  of  tiinberlands  in  these  states 
quite  generally  have  steady  incomes  from  their  properties,  as  they 
have  come  to  appreciate,  through  experience,  that  it  is  a  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  to  try  to  secure  all  the  returns  in 
one  cutting,  thus  wasting  so  much  younjj  timber,  but  rather  to  cut 
conservatively  every  ten  or  twenty  years,  removing  only  the  ma- 
ture timber  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  forest  as  the 
stumpage  values  rise, 

Timberland  owners  do  not  get  the  best  returns  in  new  countries 
where  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  virgin  forest,  but  rather  after  the 
country  becomes  settled  and  timber  scarce.  Wisconsin  is  now  in 
that  condition  and,  therefore,  the  old,  reckless  methods  of  lumber- 
ing when  there  were  vast  stretches  of  unbroken  forest  are  inex- 
cusable and  if  persisted  in,  will  mean  that  in  a  few  years  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  obliged  to  import  all  but  the  most  inferior  grades  of 
lumber. 

FORESTRY  FOR  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  main  reasons  why  it  will  pay  the  individual  to  practice  for- 
estry are  stated  in  a  following  section,  and  the  same  reasons 
and  others  apply  much  more  forcibly  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion owning  timberlands.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the  case 
of  a  large  paper  mill,  lumber,  furniture  or  leather  com|)any,  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  forest  for  its  raw  material,  either  in  the 
shape  of  logs,  pulpwood  or  bark.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  com- 
pany or  corporation  is  often  dependent  upon  one  or  more  water 
powers  for  running  their  mills  ami  they  should,  thfrefurc,  own  as 
much  timberland  as  possible  on  the  headwaters  of  the  river  from 
which  they  are  drawing  their  power,  so  as  to  insure  that  tiicir  wa- 
terpowers  will  be  even  and  constant  at  all  times  of  the  year.     And 
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this,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  forestry. 

Then,  a  corporation  must  of  necessity  look  to  the  future  much 
more  carefully  than  an  individual,  for  they  expect  to  carry  on 
their  business  for  a  long  term  of  years  if  not  indefinitely.  There- 
fore, as  a  constant  and  sure  supply  of  raw  material  is  all  important 
to  a  corporation,  they  should  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  large 
enough  area  of  timberland  so  as  to  supply  their  own  timber  from 
the  yearly  growth  and  thus  place  their  business  upon  a  permanent 
basis  as  far  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned. 

Such  a  corporation  should,  first  of  all,  employ  a  forester  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  forests,  the  rate  of  growth,  power  of  repro- 
duction, etc.,  and  to  determine  how  much  should  be  cut  each  year, 
based  upon  the  annual  growth  and  the  area  of  timberland.  For 
example,  let  us  say  that  over  a  large  area  we  find  that  each  acre 
on  the  average  will  produce  50  board  feet  of  timber  per  year  and 
our  mill  requires  20,000,000  board  feet  per  year.  Then  by  simple 
division  we  find  that  we  must  own  400,000  acres  of  timberland,  to 
place  our  cutting  upon  a  permanent  basis.  This  is  simply  the 
theory  of  a  sustained  yield  but,  of  course,  in  actual  practice  we 
would  not  cut  over  the  entire  area  in  any  one  year  but  would  cut 
all  the  mature  timber  over  a  large  enough  area  each  year  to  give 
us  our  20,000,000  feet.  The  forester,  after  studying  the  rate  of 
growth,  would  be  able  to  determine  the  diameter  to  which  each 
species  should  be  cut  so  as  to  insure  the  best  future  growth  and 
also  the  most  favorable  financial  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 
As  a  rule,  all  trees  of  any  one  species,  above  the  diameter  deter- 
mined upon  for  that  species,  would  be  cut  but  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  have  a  forester  mark  the  trees  to  be  taken,  for  in  some 
localities  trees  above  the  diameter  should  be  left  for  seed  and  in 
others,  perhaps,  some  below  the  diameter  could  just  as  well  be 
removed.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  a  forester  and  axeman, 
working  ahead  of  the  cutting  crews,  and  though  a  hard  and  fast 
diameter  limit  can  be  held  to,  still  better  results  can  be  secured  if 
the  varying  conditions  are  given  consideration  by  having  the  tim- 
ber marked.  A  corporation  looking  to  the  future  and  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  the  price  of  timber  will  increase,  cannot  afford 
to  cut  so  as  to  destroy  its  holdings. 
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The  lumber  mills  have  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  as  the  supply  of  timber  was  ex- 
hausted, leaving  devastation  behind  them,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  virgin  fields  to 
jump  to  and  the  lumberman  of  the  near  future,  if  he  wishes  to 
continue  in  business,  will  have  to  cut  conservatively  and  so  place 
his  business  upon  a  permanent  basis.  However,  to  build  a  lum- 
ber mill  only  requires  a  relatively  small  capital  and  as  it  can  be 
located  and  run  almost  anywhere,  irrespective  of  waterpower,  it  is 
in  its  nature  somewhat  migratory.  But  a  large  paper  mill  re- 
quires a  very  heavy  outlay  to  build  the  mill,  for  machinery  and  for 
a  large  and  valuable  waterpower.  Thus,  the  locations  for  paper 
mills  are  both  limited  and  fixed,  and  when  a  valuable  water  power 
has  been  acquired  and  the  mill  built,  the  question  of  a  sufficient 
and  lasting  supply  of  pulpwood  within  a  reasonable  distance,  be- 
comes all  important.  Therefore,  the  paper  mill  companies  should 
be  the  first  to  see  that  forestry  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  their 
business,  as  it  will  insure  them  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material. 
Then,  too,  in  cutting  pulpwood  the  timber  can  be  more  com- 
pletely utilized  than  when  only  saw  logs  arc  taken.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  for  a  paper  mill  company  to  own  as  much  of  the 
timber  as  possible  on  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  upon  which 
their  mill  is  located,  so  that  they  may  protect  their  water  power. 

Many  of  the  above  arguments  apply  equally  well  to  a  company 
manufacturing  furniture  or  wooden  ware,  for  their  business  is 
such  that  they  need  not  be  anywhere  near  as  wasteful  in  cntting 
"timber  as  a  lumber  company  and,  as  their  demands  upon  the  forest 
are  relatively  small,  they  can  easily  place  their  work  uixin  a  per- 
manent basis. 

At  present,  most. of  the  large  leather  companies  in  this  country 
tan  their  hides  with  an  extract  made  from  hemlock  bark,  and  in 
order  to  insure  their  supply,  many  of  them  own  large  tracts  of 
timberland.  Hemlock  is  what  they  want  and,  therefore,  they 
should  cut  so  as  to  favor  the  growth  of  hemlock  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  lumbering  operations  arc  usually 
carried  on  with  apparently  no  thought  for  the  reproduction  and 
future  growth  of  hemlock. 

Forestry  is  a  good,  practical  business  proposition  for  anyone 
who  wants  an  unusually  safe  long  time  investment  and  therefore 
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it  is  more  suitable  for  corporations,  who  are  always  looking  well 
into  the  future,  than  it  is  for  the  average  individual. 

FORESTRY    AND  THE    RAILROADS. 

It  is  only  witliin  the  last  few  years  that  the  railroads  of  this 
country  have  begun  to  seriously  consider  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  they  have  come  to  it  through  necessity,  as  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  them  to  secure  the  timber  which  they  need,  especially 
cross  tie  timber.  In  order  to  have  good  and  safe  tracks  they  must 
have  good  ties  and  the  demands  upon  the  forests  for  this  one  item 
alone  are  enormous.  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  president  \orlheni 
Pacific  Railway,  states  that  "the  total  consumption  of  ties  for  re- 
newals only,  by  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  is  at  least 
100,01)0,000,  to  which  add  20,000,000  for  additional  tracks  and 
yards,  and  for  the  construction  of  new  railroads,  and  the  total  is 
equivalent  in  board  measure  of  more  than  4,000,000,000  feet.  The 
significance  of  these  figures  is  more  apparent  when  it  is  remeni- 
l)ered  that  about  200  ties  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  forest. 
varying  greatly  in  different  localities,  so  that  to  supply  this  single 
item  necessitates  the  denudation  annually  of  over  500,000  acres  of 
forest.  Ihit  the  cross  tie  supply  is  only  one  of  the  forest  products 
required  by  the  railroads.  There  are  bridge  timbers,  fence  posts, 
telegraph  poles,  building  timbers  of  all  kinds,  including  car  ma- 
terial, all  of  which  to.^ether  it  is  estimated  will  equal  in  board 
measure  tlie  cross  tie  item,  so  that  it  is  possible  thai  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  require  for  ail  pur]>oses,  under  present  prac- 
tices, the  entire  ]>roduct  of  almost  1,000,000  acres  of  the  forest 
atmually."  Or.  llcrinan  von  Schrenk.  the  foremost  authority  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  timber  preservation  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  needs  of  railroads,  says,  "Up  to  within  recent 
times  most  of  the  tie  and  construction  timbers  used  by  the  rail- 
roads were  timbers  like  the  white  oak  and  long  leaf  yellow  pine. 
These  were  used  because  they  combined  great  durability  with 
strength  and  good  wearing  qualities.  They  were  abundant  along 
the  lines  of  the  roads  and  were  obtainable  in  large  quantities  and 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  .\  inircbasing  agent  had  no  diffi- 
culty, not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  gelling  any  number  of  first 
class  white  oak  ties  in  the  middle  or  central  states  at  from  35  to  60 
n„v,-.-,--v,C(.)W'^]i. 
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cents.  While  the  price  for  such  timbers  is  not  yet  excessive,  ow- 
ing to  local  supplies,  it  is  nevertheless  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  large  regular  supplies  of  such  timbers,  and  with  an 
ever  increasing  demand,  the  question  has  been  asked  for  several 
years,  and  with  increasing  anxiety,  where  the  supply  is  to  come 
froni  in  the  future.  As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  ties  which  could  be  used  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion, many  roads  turned  towards  the  so-called  inferior  woods,  hke 
red  and  water  oak,  beech,  gum,  the  softer  pines,  hemlock,  etc. 
None  of  these  woods  can  be  used  without  preservation,  because 
they  decay  with  great  rapidity  when  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  so-called  inferior  woods, 
because  of  their  greater  porosity,  can  be  treated  with  chemicals 
so  as  to  preserve  them  very  effectively.  Some  day  we  may  dupli- 
cate the  conditions  prevailing  in  eastern  France,  where  the  treated 
beech  ties  last  until  another  crop  of  beech  ties  furnishes  a  new 
supply.  Preservation  will  therefore  be  an  almost  indispensable 
factor  in  any  consideration  of  future  supply,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  good  results  obtained,  its  importance  will  be  fully  real- 


ized. 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  table  is  that  the  treated 
timber  in  every  case  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  the  untreated 
timber;  furthermore,  that  the  better  treatments,  although  more 
expensive  at  first,  are  very  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est systems  in  this  country,  after  looking  into  the  matter  very 
carefully,  have  decided  to  grow  on  tJieir  own  land  a  cnnsidcrable 
part  of  the  tie  timber  which  they  require.     They  use  annually 
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east  of  Pittsburg  and  for  repairs  alone,  over  3,000,000  ties  be- 
sides 500,000  for  new  work.  Three  years  ago  they  started  to 
plant  seedling  locust  trees,  two  or  three  years  old,  which  cost 
when  planted  about  8  cents  each.  Most  of  the  trees  have  been 
planted  ten  feet  apart  or  about  400  to  the  acre,  but  in  1904  some 
54,871  trees  were  planted  six  feet  apart  and  88,127,  eight  feet 
apart.  The  total  number  of  trees  planted  to  date  is  approximately 
as  follows: 


This  road  figures  that  at  present,  allowing  10  per  cent  for  tht 
immediate  future  increase,  they  will  need  about  3,850,000  ties  per 
year  and  that  their  requirements  will  be  constantly  increasing. 
With  their  present  consumption  of  3,850,000  ties  and  figuring 
three  ties  to  the  tree,  1,300,000  trees  must  be  cut  each  year.  As 
it  takes  the  yellow  locust  about  thirty  years  to  reach  tie  size,  the 
Pennsylvania  must  have  3!), 000,000  growing  trees  and  plant  1,300,- 
000  each  year,  which  would  require  about  97,500  acrjs  for  the 
purpose.  Several  other  railroad  systems  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Pennsylvania,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  growing 
all  the  ties  which  they  require  as  to  show  the  farmers  and  other 
land  owners  along  their  lines  how  profitably  their  waste  land  can 
be  utilized. 

Many  of  the  railroad  companies,  especially  the  Land  Grant 
roads,  own  great  tracts  of  timberland  and  now  that  they  are  well 
started,  not  only  in  timber  preservation,  but  also  in  raisii'.g  thcii 
ties,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  manage  their  forests  syste- 
matically. 

The  federal  forest  service  is  carrying  on  extensive  experi- 
ments in  seasoning  and  treating  tics  at  Escanaba,  Michigan.  This 
work  was  started  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  tests  are  being  made  at 
Escanaba,  where  there  is  a  large  tie  treating  plant.  The  railroads 
are  co-operating  in  this  work,  as  they  fully  realize  that  something 
must  be  done  to  make  the  ties,  and  so  the  supply,  last  longer.  It 
is  particularly  fortunate  that  the  inferior  woods,  on  account  of  be- 
ing so  porous,  can  be  treated  much  more  thoroughly  than  the  more 
valuable  hardwoods,  so  that  the  Lodgei>ole  pine  of  the  Rockies, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  much  despised  tree,  is  now  in  great 
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demand  for  ties.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  Jack  pine  as  of  very  little  value,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  makes  a  fair  quality  of  paper  pulp  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  on  account  of  its  porosity  it  will  take  treatment  well  and 
make  an  excellent  tie. 

FORESTRY   FOR  THE   INDIVIDUAL. 

As  the  supply  of  timber  decreases  and  the  price  steadily  ad- 
vances, owners  of  timbcrland  are,  more  and  more,  studying  the 
subject  of  forestry,. as  they  realize  that  they  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  cut  in  the  old  way  and  thus  destroy  so  much  of  the  valu- 
able young  timber.  This  office  has  received  letters  from  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  asking  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  re- 
foresting cut-over  lands  but,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  a  pure  waste 
of  money  to  attempt  to  either  seed  or  plant  until  the  slash  of  the 
old  lumbering  operations  has  been  disposed  of.  That  is  the  pity 
of  it,  that  not  having  burned  the  slash  or  left  any  seed  trees,  they 
now  find  that  in  order  to  turn  their  waste  lands  into  productive, 
timber  bearing  areas,  they  must  go  to  the  heavy  e.-^pense  of  col- 
lecting and  burning  old  slash  and  then  either  plant  or  sow.  It  is 
all  so  unnecessary,  for,  if  the  owner  when  logging  would  only 
pile  and  burn  the  slash  (at  an  expense  of  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  M  feet  for  all  logs  cut)  and  leave  a  few  crooked  or  limby 
trees  for  seeding  purposes,  nature  would  do  the  work  herself  and 
the  land  would  be  growing  a  new  crop  of  timber  a  year  or  two 
after  the  first  cut.  This  is  all  that  the  forester,  as  a  rule,  advises 
the  individual  tiniberland  owner  to  do,  for  usually  an  individual 
cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  planting  and  then  wait  40  to  50  years 
for  the  first  cut.  fhit  when  the  slash  is  burned  an<l  the  land  re- 
stocked with  self  sown  seed,  the  owner  at  once  has  a  property 
which  is  much. more  valuable  than  a  desolate,  burned  waste.  A 
few  farsighted  men  are  today  buying  land  which  is  covered  with  a 
good  reproduction  of  some  valuable  timber  like  white  pine,  Nor- 
way or  hemlock,  for  they  realize  that  within  a  few  years  all 
thrifty,  valuable  young  tind>er  will  command  a  good  price.  Tiic 
one  thing  that  every  owner  of  tinibcriands  should  always  rcmeni- 
.  ber  is  that  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  financial  policy  to  cut  young, 
rapidly  growing  timber.     When  this  is  once  fully  realized,  for- 
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cstry  will  become  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  for  if  the  young 
growth  be  saved  to  increase  rapidly  in  volume,  then  of  a  necessity 
only  the  mature  timber  will  be  removed  and  common  sense  would 
dictate  that  the  slash  must  be  piled  and  burned,  so  as  to  protect 
the  jounfj  timber  which  is  left  standing  from  destruction  by  forest 
fires.  This  is  conservative  lumbering  or  forestry,  which  is  based 
up;}ii  the  knowledge  that  forests  are  a  crop  and  that  only  the  ma- 
ture, ripe  crop  should  be  harvested. 

Forestry  is  a  very  safe  and  sure  long  time  investment,  yielding 
as  a  rule  from  .'>  to  (ifc  on  the  investment  and  so  in  these  "get 
rich  quick"  days,  it  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  government,  state 
or  large  corporation  than  it  docs  to  the  individual  owner.  But 
many  a  man  who  will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  afford  to  hold  his 
timber  for  a  second  cut  is  placing  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  or 
insurance  company  and  in  neither  case  does  he  receive  5%  on  his 
money,  which  the  young  timljer  would  pay  him,  not  taking  into 
consideration  any  increase  in  value  of  stumpage,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  be  steady  and  rapid. 

The  individual  owner  may  only  intend  to  log  once  and  then 
sell  his  land  but  even  in  that  case  it  is  still  a  foolish  policy  to  cut 
young,  growing  timber.  Cutting  only  the  mature  timber  is  more 
expensive,  as  the  logging  is  scattered,  but  the  extra  cost  is  more 
than  made  up  by  tlit  increased  growth  of  the  yoimg  timber  which 
is  Ifft  standin,;;. 

Many  individual  owners  in  New  York,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
sliirc  have  a  steady,  permanent  income  from  their  timberlands  and 
would  ni'vcr  think  o/  allowing  any  contractor  to  take  all  the  trees 
at  one  time,  but  hold  thcni  to  the  more  or  less  mature  timber, 
stating  in  the  contract  the  diameter  to  which  the  cutting  is  limited. 

Many  lumbenuen  state  that  there  are  three  factors  which  deter 
tlieni  from  ailopting  forestry  methods,  vi/,,  time,  taxes  and  fire. 
Tlie  first  is  no  <k-torrent.  for  it  is  a  ])oi>r,  foolish  policy  to  cut 
yomig,  miriiic  tLni))cr.  even  if  yi'U  do  not  mean  to  hold  the  land 
for  a  second  crop,  for  in  any  event  land  is  now  worth  much  more 
when  it  has  growing  timber  on  it. 

Ta\e-;.  ihc  second  objection,  is  unfortunately  a  verj-  valid  rea- 
son in  many  sections  of  the  st.atc  fnr  imt  practicing  forestry. 
Many  town  as>essors  seem  t'l  fee!  that  they  must  tax  the  timber- 
land  iiwner.  c-pecinlly  the  non-resident  owner,  as  heavily  as  possi- 
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ble  and  naturally  in  self-defense  tlie  owner  is  forced  to  cut  his 
timber  and  so  reduce  tlie  taxes  to  a  reasonable  amount.  Then, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  towns  find  that  they  have  "killed  the  goose 
tliat  laid  the  golden  egg."  However,  the  loss  of  the  taxes  on  the 
limber  is  but  a  drop  in  tiie  bucket  compared  to  the  irreparable 
damage  to  many  communities  from  losing  the  industries  which 
depended  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material.  To  appreciate 
this  one  only  needs  to  visit  towns  in  which  the  sawmills  have  shut 
down  on  account  of  lack  of  timber. 

Of  late  years  the  end  of  the  timber  has  been  largely  hastened 
on  account  of  the  excessive  taxes  placed  upon  it.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  forest  taxation  in  this  country  is  wrong,  for  it  pnts  a  pre- 
mium on  forest  destruction.  Would  not  our  farmers  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  would  they  be  as  prosperous  as  they  are,  if  their 
growing  wheat  and  corn  were  taxed  every  day  ?  And  yet  a  crop 
of  timber  which  may  take  from  40  to  150  years  to  grow  and  be 
ready  for  harvesting,  is  taxed  every  year.  In  order  to  be  per- 
fectly just  and  also  to  encourage  the  owner  to  let  his  timber  grow 
until  it  is  mature,  and  then  cut  conservatively,  so  as  to  place  his 
business  upon  a  permanent  basis,  there  should  simply  be  a  tax  on 
the  land  and  none  on  the  timber  until  it  is  cut.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  practice  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Japan.  Germany,  which  is  the  most  progressive  in 
diis  re.spect,  taxes  timberlands  according  to  the  gross  or  net  rev- 
enue. This  question  is  a  most  important  one  and  its  correct  solu- 
tion will  hasten  the  general  adoption  of  forestry  by  many  years. 

The  third  and  last  rea.son  for  not  adopting  forestry,  viz.,  fire, 
seems  more  difficult  to  solve  than  it  really  is.  Lumbermen  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  forestry  would  never  be  a  suc- 
cess until  the  forest  fire  problem  was  solved,  but  it  is  just  be- 
cause they  diti  not  adopt  forestry  methods  that  such  fearfidly  de- 
.structive  fires  have  followed  their  lumbering  operations.  ]f, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  .state  of  Wisconsin  had  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing that  in  all  lumbering  operations  ihe  slash  nmst  be  piled  and 
burned,  there  would  still  he  millions  nf  acres  of  stantling  timber 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  which  is  now  a  Imrncd,  desolate 
waste.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  pass  such  a  law,  but  in 
every  instance  it  was  killed  by  the  Imuhcrmcn. 
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When  tile  slashings  are  burned,  only  surface  fires  can  follow 
and  these  do  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  damage.  With 
any  sort  of  proper  care,  hardwood  forests  should  be  almost  im- 
mune from  destructive  fires  and  even  in  pure  coniferous  forests, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  burning  the  slash  and  a  close  watch  by 
me^ns  of  fire  wardens  during  the  dangerously  dry  seasons,  re- 
duces the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

The  United  States  Indian  department  is  now  providing  in  all 
new  contracts  that  loggers  on  Indian  reservations  must  pile  and 
burn  the  slash,  and  that  this  is  entirely  feasible  and  practical  was 
testified  to  by  Mr.  I".  E.  Weyerhaeuser  of  St.  Paul  in  liis  address 
before  the  American  forest  congress  in  Washington,  January, 
1905,  when  he  said:  "The  next  obstacle  [to  forestry],  more  im- 
portant because  harder  to  overcome,  is  fire,  I  am  frank  enough 
to  say  that  in  this  matter  lumbermen  themselves  are  largely  re- 
sponsible, sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  fighting  reform.  For 
example :  two  years  af^o  a  bill  was  proposed  in  Minnesota  provid- 
ing for  the  burning  of  slashings.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
lumbermen,  it  was  never  reported  out  of  the  committee.  Since  then 
the  government  has  required  the  burning  of  slashings  on  the  Leech 
Lake  Indian  reservation.  The  wise  and  moderate  regulations 
suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  were  introduced  with  com- 
plete success.  It  was  a  splendid  object  lesson.  A  wisely  drawn 
bill  presented  to  the  legislature  today  would  be  supported  by  the 
best  of  lumbermen."  In  Wisconsin  the  slash  is  being  piled  and 
burned  on  Ijoth  the  Bad  River  and  I'-lambeau  Indian  reser\'a- 
tions. 

Of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  fire  run  through  the  slash 
without  piling  it,  for  such  a  fierce  fire  would  be  the  result  that  all 
the  young  growth  would  be  destroyed.  The  slash  should  be  piled 
in  the  winter  when  the  logging  is  being  done  and  then  must  be 
burned  in  the  spring  before  the  forests  become  thoroughly  dry. 
If  summer  lodging  is  carried  on,  the  slash  should  be  piled  as  the 
cutting  proceeds  and  burned  as  soon  as  possible  on  wet  days  when 
the  fire  will  not  run.  If  the  timherland  owner  will  pile  and  bum 
his  slashings,  he  will  he  fairly  safe  from  forest  fires  and  the  addi- 
tional protection  which  the  state  and  town  afford  him  is  ex- 
plained under  the  section  "Fire  Warden  System." 
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THE  FARM  WOODLOT. 


The  rapidly  increasing;  value  of  timber  is  causing  the  American 
farmer  to  begin  to  pay  some  attention  to  tlie  care  of  his  woodlot, 
which  in  nearly  every  case  is  such  a  valuable  component  part  of 
the  farm.  Many  of  the  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin 
are  quite  as  much  lumbermen  as  farmers  and  receive  a  large  part 
of  tlieir  income  from  the  sale  of  saw  logs,  pulpwood,  cordwood 
and  bark,  and  they  should  be  particularly  interested  in  forestry, 
as  they  naturally  expect  to  own  and  operate  their  woodlots  for 
many  years. 

Farmers  should  always  remember  that  their  timber  is  a  valuable 
asset,  becoming  daily  more  so  through  the  rapid  depletion  of  the 
forests,  and  that  where  their  timber  grows  on  soil  unsuited  or 
poorly  adapted  to  agriculture,  it  will  oftentimes  pay  them  far 
better  to  cut  carefully  and  systematically,  thus  securing  a  steady 
financial  return,  than  to  cut  everything  at  once  and  then  clear  land 
which  nature,  doubtless,  intended  for  forest  growth. 

The  farmers  of  Maine,  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  have 
very  much  the  same  conditions  and  problems  and  have  found 
out  by  experience  that  their  timberlands  are  money  producers, 
and  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  small  area  of  good  plow  land 
than  a  lot  of  sand  or  rock  which  should  never  have  been  cleared. 
The  abandoned  farms  in  New  England  are  a  striking  example  of 
just  such  fearfully  costly  mistakes  and  nature  herself  is  now  re- 
stocking them  with  forests,  as  if  pointing  out  to  man  his  error. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  the  woodlot,  only  such  points 
will  be  considered  as  apply  to  farm  timberlands  in  all  sections  of 
the  state.  In  each  case,  the  farmer  must  determine  for  himself 
whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  him  to  grow  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  timber  on  his  land  or  if  he  should  strive  first  of  all 
to  secure  quality.  This  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  his  tim- 
ber and  the  local  market,  for  if  the  object  is  to  grow  cordwood, 
quantity  is  what  he  wants,  but  if  saw  logs,  then  usually  quality. 
In  either  case,  the  young  forest  should  be  kept  very  dense,  so  that 
only  a  small  amount  of  sunlight  can  reach  the  ground,  thus  forcing 
the  trees  to  grow  rapidly  in  height.  Thus  a  well-stocked,  more 
or  less  even  aged  forest  will  have  the  greatest  amount  of  timber 
per  acre,  and  where  quantity  is  desired,  the  timber  should  be 
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thinned  out,  as  SDon  as  such  tliiniiings  will  pay  for  themselves,  be- 
fore tlic  fierce  struggle  for  £xistcnce  begins,  which  lessens  the  in- 
crease in  wood  in  the  whole  forest,  though  forcing  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  In  other  words,  such  thinnings  will  allow  the  trees 
to  gain  in  diameter  more  rapidly,  thus  making  quantity  of  wood, 
while  if  the  forest  had  been  kept  dense  and  the  struggle  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  trees  had  reached  their  height  growth,  the 
stems  of  the  survivors  would  have  been  unusually  long  and  clear, 
and  then  after  thinning  would  increase  rapidly  in  diameter  with 
little  danger  of  forming  side  branches. 

Most  people  do  not  understand  that  trees  grown  in  open  woods 
and  in  clearings  will  always  form  branches,  often  nearly  to  the 
ground,  on  account  of  having  so  much  side  light,  which  develops 
the  dormant  buds  under  the  bark,  and  that  in  order  to  grow  clear 
lumber,  woods  must  always  be  kept  dense. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

Most  woodlots  arc  altogether  too  park  like,  with  a  few  scattered 
trees,  large  and  limby,  only  fit  for  cordwood,  and  a  heavy  covering 
of  grass  on  the  soil.  Grazing  in  such  woods  does  very  little 
harm,  as  there  is  practically  no  young  growth  to  be  injured,  but 
where  the  farmer  expects  to  make  anything  out  of  bis  woodlot,  he 
slmuld  e.\i-lude  all  cattle  and  even  horses  where  there  is  much 
yotmg  gnnvlli. 

.\  vuluahle  tree  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  worthless  one 
and  therefore  all  tile  trees  which  are  over-mature,  decaying, 
crooked,  larj^e  crowned  and  of  a  poor  species,  should  be  taken  out 
as  so^>n  as  possible  without  opening  up  the  forest  too  rapidly  and 
thus  allowing;  llic  soil  to  dry  out.  In  many  cases  the  blanks  so 
formed  will  be  restocked  by  self  sown  seed  from  the  more  valu- 
able trees  wliich  have  Iw-'en  left  slanding,  or  they  can  be  sown  or 
]>laiiled  eilluT  with  nursery  plauis,  transplants  raised  on  the  farm 
or  wild  >ee'lliiii;>  I'n.m  nearliy  forests.  Where  a  heavy  grass  has 
Ir'i'U  alliiwfd  to  form  in  upeii,  park  like  woods,  it  must  be  either 
Imnied  olT,  wlii.re  there  is  no  young  timber  to  be  killed,  or  else 
plowed  nmkr,  in  ordir  that  llie  self  sown  seed  may  reach  the  soil 
and  gerniiiiaie. 
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The  best  grade  of  white  pine  grows  in  Wiscnnsin,  it  is  a  valu- 
able timber  which  will  always  be  in  dcmaitd,  and  for  varions  other 
reasons  it  is  recommended  for  planting.  When  two  year  old  nur- 
sery plants  are  bought  and  labor  hired,  planting  1,210  white  pine 
per  acre  (six  by  six  feet),  costs  from  $i  to  $!).  But  when  tiie 
plants  are  raised  on  the  farm,  or  wild  seedlings  gathered,  the  cost 
will  be  reduced  to  from  $4  to  $(!  per  acre. 

Hardwoods  can  be  grown  very  easily  by  gathering  the  mits  or 
acorns  in  the  woods  and  planting  them  in  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  from  lj'2  to  3  inches. 

On  all  farms  there  are  also  certain  sections  which  are  not  arable 
and  it  is  a  very  easy  and  inexpensive  matter  to  plant  tlicni  np, 
thns  either  securing  a  future  supply  of  timber  or  else  making  the 
farm  more  readily  salable.  Whenever  possible,  the  woodlot 
.should  be  on  the  highest  land  on  the  farm,  which  is  not  arable,  so 
that  the  snow  water  which  will  be  held  within  it  as  in  a  great 
sponge  may  sink  to  the  lower  cultivated  fields  during  the  hot 
months  when  the  crops  are  often  so  badly  in  need  of  water.  When 
the  woodlot  has  been  fully  stocked  with  valuable  species,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  stand  dense  and  at  first, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  trees  from  forming  side  branches,  it  may 
pay  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  pruning,  though  such  an  operation 
would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question  for  a  lunibennan  over  any 
large  area  of  forest. 

Pruning  pine  or  other  conifers  will  often  pay  and  is  very  easy. 
as  a  man  with  a  sharp  axe  can  cut  off  the  limbs  cleanly,  close  to 
the  bark,  as  high  as  he  can  reach;  but  prunin;::;  hardwoods  is  not 
so  satisfactory,  much  more  difficult  and  should  only  be  under- 
taken when  it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  pay.  Pruning  should  be 
done  when  the  trees  arc  young,  so  that  the  wounds  will  heal  nvor 
rapidly,  and  only  such  trees  should  be  pruned  as  arc  cNpiTlL'd  to 
form  part  of  the  final  crop. 

IMPROVEMENT     Cl.TTIMiS. 

As  previously  stated,  the  first  cuttings  on  nciirly  all  winxllnts, 
as  they  are  usually  in  bad  shape  from  neglect,  should  remove  the 
worthless  and  inferior  trees  whicii  arc  simi>ly  taki'.'i;  up  sj);n-e 
ill  the  forest  which  might  be  occupied  by  valuable  specie-;.     Tlic 
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trees  to  be  cut  should  be  marked  by  the  owner,  or  some  one  who 
will  use  careful  judgment,  and  all  cuttings  should  be  done  in 
deep  snow,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possible  injury  to  the  young  growth. 

In  a  dense  stand  of  young  timber  which  has  reached  the  pole 
sta,a;e,  the  struggle  to  dominate  is  often  so  severe  that  the  growth 
of  the  forest  is  seriously  retarded,  so  that  whenever  the  opera- 
tion will  pay  for  itself,  thinnings  should  be  made  in  order  to 
give  the  best  young  trees  a  chance  for  much  more  rapid  develop- 
ment. Such  thinninjjs  should  be  made  most  carefully,  removing 
the  dead,  dying  and  suppressed  trees  in  order  to  favor  the  best 
which  are  shooting  ahead,  but  in  no  case  forming  large  blanks 
which  would  dry  out,  thus  losing  humus  and  soil  fertility  and 
checking  reproduction.  Later  on,  when  the  trees  thus  favored 
in  the  thinning  are  reaching  merchantable  size,  reproduction  cut- 
tings should  be  made,  so  as  to  restock  the  area  with  self  sown 
seed  of  the  best  species  and  to  do  it  so  that  the  ground  is  fully 
restocked  before  the  old  timber  is  removed. 

When  the  over-mature,  large  crowned,  defective  and  worth- 
less trees  have  been  removed,  the  remaining  timber,  especially 
the  young  growth  which  has  been  more  or  less  shaded  and  sup- 
pressed, will  receive  more  sunlight  and  thus  the  rate  of  growth 
will  be  increased.  After  a  careful  examination  in  the  forests  of 
the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York,  it  was  found  that  fully 
20^  of  the  remaining  trees  were  affected  and  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  rate  of  growth  was  increased  50%.  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly important  point  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

INCKE.VSRr*  GROWTH   Al^ER  U'MRERING. 

As  previously  stated,  one  of  the  important  reasons  'or  limit- 
ing the  logging  operations  to  the  large,  more  or  less  mature 
tiniljer,  is  because  the  smaller  trees  whieh  are  left  standing 
will  grow  so  much  more  rapidly  after  the-  large  timber  has 
hoen  removed.  This  inereasod  growth  is  accounted  for  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  humus  disintegrates  more  rapidly  and 
that  the  small  timber  which  has  grown  up  somewhat  under  the 
shade  of  the  dominant  trees,  reeeives  a  large  increase  of  di- 
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rect  sunlight  and  room  to  spread  both  its  root  system  and 
crown.  The  timberiand  owner,  therefore,  who  cuts  small 
timber  is  robbing  himself  of  the  increased  growth  and,  hence, 
the  added  volume  which  he  might  have. 

In  1898  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  present  head  of  the  U.  S.  forest 
service,  made  a  working  plan  for  a  tract  of  40,000  acres  of 
timberiand  in  the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York,  owned 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Webb.  During  the  preparation  of  this  working 
plan,  2,000  small  trees,  which  had  been  left  in  the  first  lumber- 
ing operations,  were  cut  and  carefully  measured  to  determine 
how  their  rate  of  growth  had  been  affected  by  the  cutting.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  298  trees  in  the  original  forest  was  also 
determined,  so  as  to  compare  the  results,  which  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  following  table : 

(Figures  compiled  from  "The  Adirondack  Spruce.") 


°'™ffiK"~- 

In  ib«  itnia  tontt. 

Quirsd  toKTOWons 
Inch  In  diametar. 

After  flrs(  cnttiDit, 
aamberof  jearBre- 

12 

1 

10 

e 

It  will  be  seen  from  column  1  that  in  this  particular  region 
it  takes  a  spruce  tree  of  5  inches  in  diameter  12  years  to  grow 
one  inch  while  a  12  or  13  inch  tree  only  requires  6  years,  just 
half  as  much.  Spruce  in  the  Adirondacks  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  pulp  and  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  were  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  down  to  5  inches,  thus  taking  trees  which  had  not 
begun  to  get  thfir  maximum  growth.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  which  could  be  obtained  on  the  first  cut  anJ 
the  rate  of  growth,  it  was  rceommended  that  the  ■tufting  be 
limited  to  trees  of  12  inches  in  dianieler,  which  was  done.  Now, 
looking  at  column  2,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees 
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left  after  the  first  cutting  is  greatly  increased,  in  severe! 
instances  from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  which  means  just  t'lat-much 
increase  on  the  capital  invested.  A  6  inch  tree,  ■which  required 
13  years  In  the  virgin  forest  to  increase  one  inch  in  diameter, 
will  add  just  as  much  to  its  volume,  after  the  first  cutting  and 
when  it  receives  more  light,  in  G  years.  In  the  same  way,  a 
7  inch  tree,  requiring  12  years  in  the  virgin  forest,  only  takes 
6,  after  the  first  cutting.  As  th?  trees  become  larger  in 
diameter,  the  difference  is  less,  until  wc  find  that  a  13  inch  tree 
requires  both  in  the  virg-iu  forest  and  with  more  open  condi- 
tions, ()  years  to  increase  one  inch  in  diameter,  proving  that 
trees  which  have  grown  for  a  long  time  under  densj  "hade  can- 
not shoot  ahead  when  the  shade  is  removed.  This  aiso  proves 
that  in  the  case  of  spruce  in  the  Adirondacks,  it  is  well  enough 
to  cut  to  12  or  13  inches,  as  the  trees  have  passed  their  time  of 
fastest  growth,  but  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  cut 
below  this  limit. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  white  and  Norway  pine,  hemlock,  etc.,  than  in 
spruce,  which  constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  our  timber. 
At  present,  figures  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  all  the  merchant- 
able species  in  Wisconsin  are  being  compiled  hut  are  not  yet 
completed  for  publication. 

In  18i)6  JTcKsrs.  Finehot  and  Graves  made  a  careful  study  if 
the  white  pine  in  Pmnsylvania  and  the  following  facts  and 
figures  are  taken  from  their  book  "The  White  Pine."  "The 
lumber  length  of  a  tree  iner.nscs  with  the  diameter.  In  th? 
table  which  follows,  the  lumber  length  is  regarded  as  the 
length  from  the  level  of  th|.  ground  to  the  uppermost  end  of 
the  merchantable  timber,  which  was  taken  at  the  point  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  practice  of  the  kimbcruicn  in  each  case. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  detcrniining  the  lumber  length 
of  standing  trees,  tlic  stump  has  been  disregarded. 

Dr\MF.TKli  RRK\Sr  lIinH  IS  ISCIIES, 
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■'This  table  prescDts  the  relativelj'  smaller  loss  from  trees 
of  large  diamet?r  under  the  present  demands  of  the  market. 
A  glance  at  it  sbowa  that,  while  over  85  per  cent  of  the  length 
of  a  tree  40  inches  in  diameter  is  valuable  fijr  lumbfr,  the  pro- 
portion falls  to  80.5  per  cent  at  the  diameter  of  20  inches,  and 
to  68.3  per  cent  when  the  diameter  is  only  10  inches.  The 
comparatively  slow  increase  of  the  percentage  of  lumber  length 
after  a  diameter  of  20  inches  has  been  reached  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  slow  rate  of  height  growth  in  old 
trees." 

And  later  «n,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  sap-wood  to  the 
total  volume  of  the  tree,  they  say:  "We  find  that,  with 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  a  tree,  the  percentage  of  sap-wood. 
falls  off,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

DIAUETKR  BRBAST  H[GH  IN  INCHES. 


TOLUUE  OF  SIP-WOOD   IN  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  VOLUME  OF  WOOD. 

37       31       3i.3    £8.8    Sa.t    U.«    3£.S    tl.i    20.1    19. Z    18. £    17. S    10. S    16. 1    Ifi  a    IS 

"Since  the- best  grades  of  lumber  are  rvtiuii^d  to  be  freo 
from  sap-wood,  the  figures  in  Ibis  table  exhibit  clearly  one  of 
the  rcasjns  why  a  better  product  is  cut  from  large  logs  than 
from  small  ones.  They  show  that  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  rings  of  sap-wood  as  a  tree  grows  older,  it 
forms  a  less  and  less  important  part  of  the  whole  bulk  of  th3 
tree, ' ' 

All  the  available  data  proves  in  one  way  and  another  that 
often  times  the  young  timber  which  is  cut  actually  does  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  its  removal  and  that  in  every  eascT,  young 
timber  which  is  left  standing  increases  rapidly  in  growth,  which 
means  increased  returns  on  the  capital  invested. 

INCREASE  IN  STL'MrAt;!-;  VALL-1';.S. 

Mr.  James  T.  Barber,  president  Northwestern  Lumber  com- 
pany, Wisconsin,  when  speaking  on  this  subjei-t  before  the 
American  forest  congress  in  Washington  in  10l)."i,  quoted  the 
experience  of  Cornell  with  white  pine  lands  in  Wiscmsin  as 
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showing  the  wonderful  rise  in  stiimpage.  In  1865  Hon,  Ezra 
Cornell,  who  founded  the  university  named  after  him,  pur- 
chased with  scrip  and  for  the  university,  500,000  acres  of  pine 
lands  in  Wisconsin.  The  scrip  cost  him  60  cents  per  acrf, 
which,  at  the  very  low  estimates  then  customary,  made  the 
pine  sturapage  cost  from  6  to  10  cents  per  thousand  feet.  The 
500,000  acres  have  now  beon  practically  all  disposed  of  at  ^ 
clear  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  of  $5,500,000, 
and  some  of  the  last  sales  of  the  pine  stumpage  have  been  il 
from  $10  to  $12  per  M.  Now,  in  1906,  the  best  white  pine 
stumpage  has  risen  to  from  $15  to  $18  per  51  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  within  the  next  few  years  it  will  have  risen 
to  $20. 

The  supply  of  white  pine,  however,  is  decreasing  no  rapidlv 
in  Wiso<;(nsin  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  cease  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  stat«  and 
hence  the  rise  in  stumpage  prices  of  other  species,  already  so 
marked,  will  be  far  more  impoi'tant. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  hemlock  ,was  considered  of  very  little 
value  but  now  it  is  being  extensivly  manufactured  into  lumber 
and  100,000,000  feet  is  used  annually  for  pnlpwood.  Since 
1903  hemlock  stumpatrc  has  risen  from  $1.50  to  $4  and  even 
at  the  latter  price,  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  price  at  which  pine  is  selling  and  the  triple 
demand  for  h<nilock,  namely,  for  lumber,  pulp  wood  and  bark 
for  tanning.  Therefore,  the  rise  in  hemlock  stumpage  will 
probably  be  both  rapid  and  constant,  for,  as  the  supply  of 
pine  for  lumber  and  spruce  for  pulp  wood  rapidly  diminishes, 
the  demand  will  become  greater  and  greater. 

In  many  portions  of  the  state  cedar  is  becoming  very  scarce, 
while  in  others  there  is  still  an  ample  supply,  so  that  prices 
differ  widely,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  within  the 
last  three  years  cedar  .stumpage  has  risen  from  $3  to  $5.  The 
great  value  of  tamarack  is  at  last  being  appreciated,  as  is 
shown  by  its  rapid  rise  in  price,  for  in  the  last  few  years  it 
has  risen  from  $2  to  $5.  $6,  $7  and  even  in  some  cases  to  $11 
per  M. 

Extensive  operations  in  hardwoods  are  comparatively  recent 
and  hence  the  stumpage  can  still  be  bought  at  a  relatively  low 
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figure  but  it  is  safe  to  saj'  that  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  a 

much  more  rapid  rise  in  the  near  future. 

As  Mr.  Barber  pointed  out  in  his  address,  pine  stumpage  has 

steadily  risen  for  fifty  years,  irrespective  of  the  ups  ind  downs 

of  the  lumber  market  and  this  has  been  the  history  of  all 
isin  but  all  over  the  United  States, 
seemed  the  most  short  sighted  policy 
lash  their  timber  lands,  taking  only 
ing  the  young  growing  timber,  ard 
'hen  the  market  for  lumber  was  low. 
timber  to  no  purpose,  for  they  would 
they  had  held  the  stumpage. 
Limpage  must  soon  come  to  realize 
sell  to  lumber  companies  without 
!Utting,  for  otherwise  their  timber- 
lyed  or  at  least  seriously  injured  in 
lusly  stated,  the  owners  of  spruce 
ine  limit  the  diameter  to  which  their 
following  contract  is  usei  by  this 
state  forest  reserve  lands: 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  FOR- 
WISCONSIN  AND 


of  . 


ad  entered  into  this,  .day  of , 

oard  of  Forestry  of  Wisconsin,  party 

,  party  of  the  second  part. 

I  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell 

part,  under  the  following  rules,  the 
'  pine,  tamarack  and  spruce  on  the 

,  at  the  following 

id  by  the  party  of  the  second  part, 


.    (IS. riper  M.  t 


>r  H.  tt. 
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The  ]ogs  shall  be  scaled  by  the  Scribner  decimal  C  ndt 
and  it  is  hereby  understocd  and  agreed  that  the  cost  of  soline 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  ibe  parties  oi  ibe  first  and 
seeood  parts. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agreeg  to  eut  the  timber  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

KULES   FOB   LOGGING. 

1.  No  treeB  shall  be  eut  which  are  not  marked  for  cuttiog  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part. 

2.  If  uDraarktd  trees  are  cut,  they  shall  be  scaled  and  paid 
for  at  double  the  stumpage  price  for  the  species  cut. 

3.  All  trees  marked  and  containing  merchantable  timber 
shall  be  cut. 

4.  No  trees  coiitainitig  merchantable  timber  shall  be  left 
lodged  in  the  wottds.  Care  shall  be  taken  not  to  injure  young 
growth  while  cutting  or  hauling  the  timber.  No  white  or  Nor- 
way pine,  spruce,  cedar,  tamarack,  hemlock  or  basswood  shall 
be  used  for  bridges,  curduroy,  skids,  slides,  or  for  building 
camps  or  dam.s.  unless  the  scarcity  of  less  valuable  timber 
inak(S  its  use  nbsohitcly  ncccsHary.  All  merchantable  timber 
used  for  skids  shall  be  cut  into  logs  and  scaled.  Any  logs  left 
in  the  woods  or  along  the  roads  will  be  scaled. 

.1.  The  i)arty  of  the  s:  cond  part  a.jrrees  to  pile  all  slash  as  the 
cutting  pr.;e('cds  and  to  burn  Ihe  same  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  direct. 

C.  The  violation  of  any  of  the  above  rules  if  persisted  in. 
shall  be  d''emed  a  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  the  contract. 

Actually  marking  every  tree  which  is  to  l>e  cut  is  far  more 
shtipf act orj-  than  merely  limiting  the  diameter,  arid  is  not 
difficult  or  expensivp.  as  a  crew  of  three  men  can  rea.lily  mark 
from  10  to  fiO  acres  a  day,  according  to  the  stand,  and  the  work 
should  not  cost  over  12  cents  an  acre. 
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CHAPTER  264,  LAWS  of  1905. 

AN  ACT  creating  a  forestry  board,  to  appoint  lire  wariiena  and  tres- 
Ijass  agents  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  stole  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  ossem- 
hlif.  do  enact  as  follows; 

State  bo^rd  of  forettry.  Sectio.n  ].  There  shall  be  a  state  board  of 
forestry,  consisting  of  tbe  presldenf  of  the  state  univeraity,  the  director 
of  the  state  geological  survey,  the  dean  of  the  state  agricultural  depart- 
ment, tbe  attorney  general  and  one  other  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Said  board  shall  select  its  own  president  and  shall  per- 
form tbe  duties  hereinafter  provided;  and  shall  nieet  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary.  They  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion except  their  actual  expenses  to  be  audited  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  paid  out  of  the  stats  treasury. 

State  forester  and  hia  duties.  Smtio>  2,  There  shall  be  a  state 
forester,  who  shall  be  a  technically  trained  forEster,  appointed  by  the 
state  board  of  forestry,  and  whether  any  candidate  for  this  position  ia 
a  technically  trained  forester  shall  be  determined  by  eertlllcate  from 
the  secretary  of  the  United  State?  department  of  agriculture.  He  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  psr  year,  and  the  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  field  expenses,  incurred  In  the  conduct  of 
his  official  business;  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  cleric  whose  salary 
shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  be  supplied  with 
suitable  offices  In  the  capito!  building;   be  entitled  from  the  superln- 
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tendent  ot  public  property  to  such  btatlonery.  postage  and  other  office 
Bupplles  unci  equipmcDt  as  may  be  necessary:  be  authorized  to  pnr- 
chase  all  netesjary  field  supplies,  equipment  and  inntruments;  be  fur- 
nished by  the  state  all  necessary  printed  forma  and  notices  and  the 
publications  hereinafter  provided;  and  shall  act  aa  secretary  of  the 
Btate  board  of  forestry.  He  shall,  under  tha  supervision  of  the  state 
board  of  forestry,  execute  all  matters  pertaining  to  forestry  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state;  direct  the  management  of  the  state  forest 
reserve:  collect  data  relative  to  forest  destruction  and  conditions;  take 
such  action  as  is  authorized  by  law  la  prevent  and  extinguish  forest 
fires  and  tc  prevent  forest  trespass;  cooperate  In  forestry  aa  provided 
under  section  3  of  this  act;  advance  as  be  may  desm  wise,  by  the 
issuing  ot  publications  and  by  legtures.  the  cause  of  forestry  within 
the  stale:  and  may,  upon  Invitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiscooain  supervise  such  courses  In  forestry  as  may  here- 
after be  provided  for  at  aaid  university.  He  shall  prepare  annually  a 
report  to  the  state  board  of  foresty  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
sta'e  forest  work,  and  recommend  therein  plans  lor  Improving  the 
Etate  system  of  forest  protection,  management,  replacement  and  taxa- 
tion. The  state  board  of  forestry  shall  report  annually  a  summary  of 
such  facts  to  the  governor. 

3tate  forest  reserve.     Sk  tiox  3.    The  sale  of  all  lands  belonging  to 

the  state  north  of  town  23  shall  ccas?  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
such  Iand:<  north  of  town  3,'S  shall  constitute  the  state  forest  reserve: 
provided,  that  thow  Rtato  lands  within  said  forest  reserve  which  after 
examination  by  thf  slate  forester  are  found  by  him  to  be  more  suitable 
for  other  piirfos;s  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  forest  reserve 
because  of  their  character,  condition,  extent  or  situatloo,  may  be  sold 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  public  lands,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  state  forpstsr  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 
The  elate  forester  sball,  under  the  supervision  ot  the  state  board  ol 
foresiry,  ('irci"t  the  management  ofUie  state  forest  reserve,  to  which 
end  he  may  employ  the  necessary  assistance,  and  may  upon  aaid  re- 
serve institute  eonsFrvatlv^  lumbfrine,  make  and  maintain  forest  nur- 
sprlcsi.  plantations  and  Are  lines  and  execute  other  silvicultural  and 
protective  measures  nccrssary  to  the!  hlshest  permanent  usefulness  of 
said  reserve  to  the  slate.  In  such  conservative  lumbering  the  state 
forester  !s  authorlx?d.  nndfr  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  for- 
esiry, to  remove  or  cnusp  lo  be  removed,  when  and  In  such  manner  as 
he  may  deem  advisable,  wood,  timber,  or  other  products  from  said  re- 
verve.  Such  wood,  timber  or  other  proilucts  shall  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est biddfi-  upon  contracts  executed  and  signed  by  the  state  forester, 
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on  liebalf  of  the  state,  subject  to  tbe  approval  ot  the  state  board  of 
toreatry. 

Grants  of  land  for  state  forest  reserve.  Section  4.  The  state  board 
of  forestry  Is  hereby  authorized,  when  in  Its  judgment  It  is  advisable 
to  uccept  en  behalf  of  tbe  state  any  grant  of  laud  within  tbe  state, 
which  shall  become  a  part  ot  the  state  forest  reserve;  provided,  that 
no  Euch  grant  shall  be  accepted  until  its  title  baa  been  examined  by  the 
attorney  general  and  a  report  made  to  said  board  of  the  results  of  such 
examination. 

Public  parks.  Section  4a.  Tbe  slate  board  of  forestry  shall  visit 
points  of  natural  interest  In  tbe  state  and  examine  into  and  consider 
tbe  propriety  and  desirability  of  securing  such  places  as  public  parks. 
Said  board  may  further  investigate  as  to  the  price  and  report  its  con- 
clusions to  tbe  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Cooperation  In  forestry.  Section  a.  Tbe  state  forester  shall,  acting 
under  tbe  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  forestry,  whenever  he 
deems  It  necessary  to  the  heat  interests  of  the  people  and  the  state, 
cooperate  In  forest  surveys,  forest  studies  and  forest  protection,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  prote::tion,  management,  replacement 
ot  trees,  woodlots  and  timber  tracts,  with  any  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  or  state  governments  or  tbe  governments  of  other 
states,  and  with  counties,  towns,  corporations  and  individuals. 

Assistant  state  forester.  Section  6.  There  sbaH  be  an  assistant 
state  forester,  who  shall  be  a  technically  trained  forester,  appointed  by 
tbe  state  forester  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry.  He 
shall  receive  a  salary  ot  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  actual 
and  necensary  traveling  and  Held  expenses.  Incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
his  official  businees.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  aa  may  l}e  assigned 
to  him  by  the  state  forester,  and  »hall  represent  the  latter  In  case  of 
dlsabilily  or  absence. 

State  and  town  fire  wsrdene.  Sicttion'  7.  The  state  foi-ester  shall 
also  be  state  fire  warden,  and  the  assistant  state  forester  shall  be  as- 
sistant state  fire  warden.  The  state  forester  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  town  Are  wardens  for  those  organized  (owns  in'which  he  deems 
it  necessary,  or  tor  such  portions  of  organized  towns  as  be  may 
define,  and  he  may  remove  any  Are  warden  from  ofDce.  He  shall  give 
the  necessary  Inatructious  to  said  lire  wardens  and  supervise  tbe  exe- 
cution of  their  work. 
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Powere  and  duties  of  town  fire  warden*.  Section  3.  Bach  town  fire 
warden,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  staall  take  an  oath  of  office 
and  file  ibe  same  with  the  etate  forester.  All  town  Are  wardens  ahal) 
take  prompt  and  effective  measurea  against  the  spread  and  illegal  set- 
ting of  forest,  marsh  or  swamp  fires  within  their  own  and  adjoining 
towns  and  have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  warrant  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  ot  this  act  They  shall  have  authority  to 
call  upon  any  able  bodied  citizen,  In  territory  In  which  they  act,  to 
assist  In  extinguishing  forest,  marsh  or  swamp  fires  [n  such  manner  as 
they  may  direct.  The  town  Are  wardens  sbail  first  submit  to  the  stat« 
forester  Itemized  accounts  for  their  own  services  and  the  services  ot 
their  assistants,  and  no  accounts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  town  In  which  such  services  have  teen  rendered  without  a  written 
approval  of  the  state  forester.  The  town  Bre  wardens  and  those  as- 
sisting them  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the  town  board  shall 
allow,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  time  actually  employed; 
provided,  that  the  total  of  such  accounts  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  thirty-six  sections  in  any  one  year  in  any  one  town. 
The  slate  forester  is  authorized  to  approve  for  payment  not  to  exceed 
hf>  per  ce.itum  of  the  clear  proceeds  of  any  fine  collected  in  an  action 
brought  Cor  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  ot  sections  17  or  IS 
of  this  aci,  or  sections  4405a  or  440G,  statutes  of  1898,  relating  to  set- 
ting, failure  to  put  out  or  care  of  flres,  where  the  evidence  to  secure  a 
conviction  Is  furnished  by  a  town  fire  warden  or  any  other  person. 

Liability  of  town  fire  wardens  and  citlzent.  Section  9.  Any  town 
Are  warden  who  shall  refuse  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing section  or  any  able  bodied  citizen  who  shall  refuse  to  render  as- 
sistance as  provided  by  said  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
liH3  than  ten,  nor  mora  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  In  the 
(■curly  jail  for  not  le:;s  than  ten  day^  or  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by 
boLh  si'ch  fine  and   Imprisonment. 

Fire  warning  natjcea.    Smtion  10.    Kach  town  fire  warden  shall  post 

or  cauKe  to  be  posted  conspicuously  in  those  parts  ot  his  town  wherij 
fires  are  likely  to  occur,  all  notices  furnished  him  for  that  purpose  ty 
the  state  forester,  and  he  shall  receive  therefor  .-ompensatlon  at  the 
rate  provided  in  section  8  of  this  act. 

Report  of  fire  wardens.  Sk.tion  11.  Every  lire  warden,  immedi- 
ately after  each  fire  within  his  territory,  shall  forward  to  the  state  for- 
eater  a   detailed   report  of  said  fire,   and   shall   report  annually  on  or 
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before  the  first  day  of  December  a  summary  of  all  forest  fires  and  suuU 
other  matters  as  the  state  forester  may  direct. 

TrespaBB  agento.  Section  12.  The  state  forester  shall  also  be  state 
trespass  agent  and  the  assistant  state  forester,  assistant  state  trespass 
agent.  As  state  trespass  ageni,  the  state  forester  shall  appoint,  and 
may  remove  from  office,  such  trespass  agents  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent. He  shall  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  said  trespass  agents 
tmd  shall  supervise  the  execution  of  their  work.  The  state  forester  is 
authorised  lo  approve  for  payment  to  any  trespass  agent  or  otber  per- 
son, upon  whose  evidence  successful  action  Is  brought  for  trespass 
upon  any  portion  of  the  state  forest  reserve,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  ajnount  collected  for  such  trespass,  vhlch  payment  sball 
be  made  by  the  state  treasurer.  Provided  that  In  no  case  shall  such 
payment  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  (f 500. 00). 

-Oath  and  liability  of  treapass  agents.  Si^tion  13.  Every  person  ap- 
pointed as  trespass  agent  under  authority  of  this  act,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oatb  of 
office:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  that  I  will  not  en- 
gage, either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  purchase  for  my  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  of  any  state  lands  or  products 
from  said  lands,  so  long  as  I  remain  a  trespass  agent,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  discharge  the  duties  of  such 
position,  BO  help  me  God."  Such  oath  of  office  shall  be  filed  with  the 
state  forester.  Any  trespass  agent  who  violates  the  terms  of  his  oath 
regarding  the  purchase  of  state  lands  or  products  therefrom,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  three  times  the  price  paid  for  said 
land,  or  three  times  the  market  value  of  said  products,  or  by  imprison- 
ment In  the  county  ]all  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Powers  of  trespasa  agents.  Skctiom  14.  All  trespass  agents  shall 
have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  warrant  for  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  trespass 
agent  to  immediately  report  to  the  state  forester  and  the  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county  in  which  such  trespass  is  committed,  all  cases  of 
trespass  upon  state  lands,  which  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  furnish 
these  officers  with  information  required  by  them  concerning  said 
trespass. 

Oiatrict  attorneys  to  prosecute.  Smtion  15.  Whenever  an  arrest 
shall  have  been  made  for  any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  or 
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whenever  any  InformaUoii  of  such  violation  sball  bava  been  lodged 
wllb  htm.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dlatrlct  attorney  of  the  county  In 
which  tha  criminal  act  was  committed  to  prosecute  the  offender  or 
offenders.  1(  any  dlBtrict  attorney  should  fail  to  comply  with  the  provt- 
slons  of  tbia  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miBdameaDor  ana  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  less  than  1100  nor  more  than  11,000,  or  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  daya  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  penalties  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  maglBtrate.  with  proper  authority,  who  refuses  or  neglects 
without  cause  lo  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and  praiecutlon  of  any 
person  or  persons  when  complaint,  under  oath,  of  violation  of  any 
terms  of  this  act  has  been  lodged  with  htm. 

Destruction  of  warning  notices.  Section  16.  Any  person  who  shall 
mallcioualy  or  wilfully  destroy,  deface,  remove  or  disflgure  any  sign 
poster  or  warning  notice  posted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  upon  conviction  by  a  fine 
of  not  lo^E  than  tl5  nor  more  than  tlOO,  or  by  Imprisonment  In  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  three 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Engines  in  forest  land;  turning  weed*,  etc.    Section  IT.    It  shall  be 

unlawful  for  any  logging  locomotive,  donkey  or  threshing  engine,  rail- 
way locomottvo  and  all  other  engines,  boilers  and  locomotives  operated 
in,  tbrouKh  or  near,  forest,  brush  or  grass  land,  which  do  not  bum  oil 
as  fuel,  to  \>f  oiieratcd  without  a  netting  of  steel  or  iron  wires  so  con- 
struct<'d  as  to  kIvo  (ho  mo.st  practicable  protection  against  the  escape 
of  Bpaiks,  cinders  or  fire  from  the  smoke  stacks  thereof,  and  each  such 
engine  shall  be  provided  with  adequate  devices  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  file  from  ash  pans  and  fire  boKes.  Every  railroad  company  shall,  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  as  far  as  practicable,  cut  and  burn  or  remove 
from  its  I'islil  of  way  all  gra^s  and  weeds  and  burn  and  remove  there- 
from all  brush,  logs,  refuse  materi-.il  and  debris  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  whenever  fires  are  set  for  such  purpose  shall  take  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  eBcupe  (hereof  from  the  right  of  way.  No  railroad 
company  Khali  permit  its  eniplui'es  to  deposit  fire,  live  coals  or  ashes 
ui)oii  tbftr  (racks,  outside  of  the  yard  limits,  except  they  be  immedi- 
uteiy  ex1inf;iiislied.  Knglneera,  couduciors  or  trainmen  who  discover 
that  foneuB  or  other  maierial  along  the  right  of  way  or  on  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  railroad  are  burning  or  in  danger  from  fire  sball  report  the 
!L>tnt'  lo  llie  ri.!;fnl  or  person  in  charge  at  their  next  stopping  place  at 
which  there  shiUl  be  a  lulegraph  station,  ftallroad  companies  shall 
give  particular  Instructions  to  (heir  section  emplo.ves  for  the  prevention 
and  prompt  exdngiilshment  of  fires,  cause  notices,  which  shall  be  fur- 
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nlshcil  b7.the  state  Are  warden,  to  b«  poBted  at  their  etatlons,  and 
when  a  Are  occurs  along  the  line  of  their  road,  or  on  lands  adjacent 
thereto,  for  which  fire  they  are  responsible,  they  shall  concentrate  such 
hcl|i  and  adopt  such  meaBures,  as  shall  most  effectually  arrest  its 
progresB.  The  state  fire  warden,  or  his  assistant,  whenever  it  shall 
appear  necessary,  shall  Inspect  the  right  of  way  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
section  have  heen  complied  with.  Any  person  wilfully  falHng  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished,  upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  fire  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  In.- 
prlsonment.  Any  corporation  by  its  officers,  agents  or  employes,  wil- 
fully violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
and  every  such  violation,  to  be  collected  in  a  civil  action  In  the  name 
of  the  state. 

Civil  iiablifty  for  forest  fires.  S^xtion  18.  In  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act.  the  United  States, 
the  state,  the  county  or  private  owners,  whose  property  Is  Injured  or 
destroyed  by  such  fires,  may  recover,  In  a  civil  action,  double  the 
amount  of  damages  suffered.  If  the  Gres  occurre<l  through  wilfulness, 
malice  or  n^llgence.  Persons  or  corporations  causing  fires  In  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  state  in  an  action  for  debt,  to  the 
full  amount  of  all  damages  done  to  state  lands  and  for  all  expeniies  in- 
curred by  the  towns  fighting  such  fires. 

Criminal  action;  forest  trespass.  Sktion  19.  Evi^ry  person  who, 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  cuts.  Injures  or  destroys  any  kind  of  wood  or 
timber  standing,  lying  or  growing  upon  the  lands  of  anotber.  or  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  public  hifihway,  or  unlaw- 
fully and  wilfully  Injures  or  destroys  or  carries  away  any  of  tbe  prod- 
ucts of  snch  wood  or  timber  lands  Is  guilty  of  a  m  isdcmrnnor.  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  I2o  nor  more  than  S1,0W 
or  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more  thnn  tbree  vearK, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Civil  liability  for  forest  trespass.  Ski  no \  20.  In  Addilicm  tu  flic 
penalties  provided  In  section  19  for  wilful  trespass  oti  forest  lanilri,  the 
state,  the  county  or  tbe  private  owners,  upon  whose  lands  the  wilful 
trespass  was  committed,  may  recover  in  a  civil  aclloii  doulilo  the 
amount  of  damages  suffered.    This  section  shall  not  apply 
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ting  of  wood  or  timber  from  uncultivated  woodland  for  th«  repair  of  & 
public  highway  or  bridge  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  land. 

Disposals  of  moneys  from  managemertt  of  state  forest  reserve.  Sec- 
tion 21.  All  monei's  received  from  the  aaie  of  wood,  timber,  minerals  , 
or  other  products,  and  from  the  sale  of  state  forest  reserve  lands,  and 
penalties  for  trespass  tbereon,  as  berelnbefore  provided,  except  when 
otherwise  disposed  o(  by  constitutional  provision,  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  state  treasury  and  shall  constitute  a  forest  reserve  fund  which 
sball  be  disbursed  only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  added  to  the 
state  forest  reserve  and  for  the  Improvement  and  protection  of  said 
reserve  and  for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  assistance  therefor, 
as  berelnbefore  provided,  by  or  upon  tbe  order  of  the  state  fofester, 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 

Appropriation.  Se(T1on  22.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  funds  In  the  alate  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  an  annual 
appropriation  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  annual 
salaries  provided  by  Die  terms  of  this  act,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  If  all  of  said  sum  be  not  expended  in  any  one 
year  the  balance  not  so  expended  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said in  any  subsequent  year. 

Section  23.  Paragraph  18  of  section  1038;  sections  1469,  1470,  1471 
and  ISlCa,  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898;  sections  7  and  3  of  chapter  432, 
laws  of  Wisconsin  of  liiOl ;  chapter  450,  laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1903, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  or  In  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  24.  The  repeal  of  said  sections  and  acts  shall  not  affect  any 
act  done  or  right  accrued  or  established,  or  any  proceeding,  suit  or 
prosecution  had  or  commenced  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding previous  to  tbe  time  when  such  repeal  shall  take  effect;  but 
every  such  right  or  proceeding  shall  remain  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if 
the  provision  so  repealed  had  remained  In  force. 

Section  25.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
Its  passage  and  publication. 
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Tbe  two  following  sectfona,  statutes  of  1S98,  were  not  repealed  and 
form  an  Important  part  of  the  forestry  law: 

Section  4405a,  statutes  of  1S98,  provides  as  follows:  Whenever  the 
fire  warden  of  any  town  becomes  convinced  that  a  dangerously  dry 
time  exists  in  its  vlctnlty,  and  that  it  is  imprudent  to  set  Are  on  any 
land,  he  shall  post  or  cause  to  be  p69ted,  a  notice  In  three  public  places 
In  such  town  forbidding  the  setting  of  ahy  such  Are  therein,  and  after 
the  posting  of  such  notices  no  person  shall  set  any  Bre  upon  any  land 
in  said  town,  except  for  warming  the  person  or  cooking  food,  until 
written  pormlsston  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  fire  wardens  of 
said  town.  All  persons  who  start  camp  fires  shall  exercise  all  reason- 
able precautions  to  prevent  damage  therefrom,  and  shall  extinguish  the 
same  before  leaving  them.  Every,  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |50  or  by  im- 
prisonment In  tbe  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  for  each  of- 

Section  4406,  statutes  of  1898.  provides  as  follows:  Any  person  who 
shall  build  a  tire  on  any  lands  In  this  state  not  his  own  or  under  his 
control,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  before  leaving  the  same, 
totally  extinguish  it,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  tiy  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  not  ex- 
ceeding one  month,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  set  Are  to  or  assist  another  to  set 
Are  on  any  land,  whereby  Huch  land  Is  Injured  or  endangered  or  shall 
wilfully  or  negligently  suffer  any  Are  upon  his  own  land  to  escape  be- 
yond the  limits  thereof,  to  the  Injury  of  the  land  of  another,  shall  be 
punished  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  be  liable  to  the  person  injured 
for  all  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  the  fire. 
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Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  1, 1908. 
Stale  Board  of  Forestry. 

Gentlemen:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report 
for  1907  and  1908. 

Very  ri'spoet fully, 

K.  M.  Gbiffith, 

State  Forester. 
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Report  of  the  State  Forester 


THK   GROWING    INTKREST    IN    t'OKHSTKY. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  word  "forestry"  was  almost  niean- 
ingleas  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  thia  eoimtry  and 
the  few  foreaters  of  that  time  were  apt  to  be  looked  upon  smil- 
ingly as  harmless  cranks  who  could  do  little  damage  and  less 
good.  Then  the  proper  word  .to  express  the  extent  of  our  forests 
was  "inexhaustible"  and  the  impression  was  general  that  the 
United  States  could  supply  the  world  with  lumber  for  a  great 
many  years. 

But  the  people  of  Wisconsin  at  least  now  know  how  the  "inex- 
haustible" forests  of  our  state  have  melted  away  before  the  axe 
of  the  lumberman,  followed  by  fire,  and  the  same  thing  has  been 
going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country  until  at  last  we  have  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  we  are  only  too  liable  to  feel  the  very  serious 
effects  of  a  severe  shortage  of  timber  within  our  own  lives. 

To  two  men  more  than  any  others,  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing at  last  focused  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  the  fear- 
ful damage  which  is  being  done  to  the  whole  country  through 
forest  destruetioD.  These  men  ore  President  Itoosevelt  and  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  who  is  the  head  of  the  federal  forest  service.  Pres- 
ident Koosevelt  has  forcibly  presented  the  matter  to  congress  in 
several  messages,  and  in  May,  1908,  called  together  at  the  "White 
House  in  Washington,  the  go\'ernors  of  all  the  states,  together 
with  their  advisers  to  consider  the  "Conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources."  This  was  one  of  the  most  notable  meetings  ever 
held  and  the  results  will  surely  be  far-reaching.  Mr.  Gift'ord 
Pinchot  has  been  in  charge  of  the  forestry  work  of  the  govern- 
ment for  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  the  forest  service  has  grown 
from  a  handful  of  men  to  several  thousand  and  the  national 
foresta  now  comprise  some  160  million  acres. 

However  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tinihcrlands  of  this  coun- 
try are  owned  by  the  government  or  the  various  states  and  the 
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really  great  results  which  sliould  be  accomplished  can  never  be 
brought  about  until  the  luiiibcniicn  adopt  forestry  methods  and 
place  their  business  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  outlook  in  this 
direction  is  most  encouraging,  for  at  last  the  best  lumbermen  in 
the  eountrj'  are  showing  a  keen  interi'st  in  this  great  queslion 
and  are  expressing  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  various  . 
states  and  the  federal  government  by  cutting  their  forests  under 
the  eoniinon  sense  rules  of  t'ori'stry  managi'mcnt.  There  can  be  no 
denial  of  the  fact  that  lumheniien  as  a  whole  have  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  damage  to  this  coiuitry,  for  the  destruction  of. 
the  forests  by  axe  and  fire  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  great  an' as 
left  almost  a  barren  waste  for  the  settlers,  stream  flow  so  irregu- 
.  lar  and  lessened  to  such  an  extent  that  navigation,  irrigation  and 
valuable  water  powers  have  been  mined,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
timber  states  of  the  union  the  fearful  havoc  which  has  been 
wrought  cannot  be  fully  ii-paired  for  several  generations,  it  at 
aU.  But  np  to  within  the  last  few  years  financial  considerations 
have  obliged  many  lumbermen  to  operate  in  fhe  most  wasteful 
manner  and  therefore  tlicy  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  bear  fhe  whole  cost  of  conserving 
our  forests.  Our  government  and  the  states  themselves  are 
largely  to  blame,  for  if  laivs  had  been  passed  twenty  years  ago 
limiting  the  cutting  to  the  mature  timber  and  compelling  the 
piling  and  burning  of  the  slash  all  lumbi!rmen  would  have  ueen 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  then  business  would  have  proved 
just  as  profitable  and  the  whole  country,  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  two  simple  and  common  sense  regulations,  would 
now  be  enjoying  ennniious  forest  wealth  instead  of  facing  a 
sevei-c  shortage  of  timber  within  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  one  of  President  lloosevell's  greatest  achievements  that 
he  has  brought  the  (iue«lion  so  forcibly  and  convincingly  to  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  and  the  support  which  he  is  re- 
eeivinsr  from  lunibiT  efimi>ariii's.  railroatU  and  hundreds  of  so- 
cieties and  eonnnercial  bodies  shows  Unit  the  American  people 
are  prepare<l  to  do  all  in  Iheir  jKiwer  to  repair  the  damage  which 
has  been  done,  and  Ihat.  Iix),  al  once  ami  In  no  half  liearted 
spirit. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  speaking  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Wholesale  Lumber  association  in  Boston  said:  "Thirty- 
six  years  ago  I  said  in  one  of  our  annual  reports  that  the  pro- 
fession of  forester  would  become  of  grent  iniportanee  in  the  near 
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future.  It  has  become  so.  The  warnings  whk-li  are  now  being 
given  in  regard  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  timber  are 
draiva  from  human  history,  from  the  fate  of  nations  which  were 
great  and  whose  power  has  gone  with  their  forests."  Continu- 
ing he  told  of  a  visit  to  north  Africa,  at  one  time  the  granary 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  hut  uow  a  barren  and  desolate  waste 
because  of  the  destruction  of  its  tn'cs,  and  he  claimed  the  fate 
of  Palestine  was  similar.  In  contrast  hi;  referred  to  Switzerland, 
crediting  the  preservation  of  its  indcpendcnee  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  forests. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Mershon,  oue  of  the  most  suectssfu!  lumbermen  in 
Michigan,  is  Quoted  as  follows  in  the  American  Lumberman  of 
June  6,1908: 

"I  think  the  proposition  of  Georgian  bay  lumbermen  to  re- 
strict the  output  of  the  mills  '2i}  per  cent  the  current  year  is  a 
good  thing.  Trees  should  not  be  cut  wantonly  nor  faster  than 
there  is  legitimate  use  for  them. 

"Some  years  ago  fifteen  or  twenty  of  us  bought  the  Wigleton 
property  on  the  Ludingtou  division  of  the  I'ere  Marquette,  we^it 
of  Reed  City,  about  1,700  acres  of  land  where  W.  I).  Wing  had 
been  conducting  a  lumber  operation  a  number  of  years.  We 
bought  it  for  the  trout  stream.  About  all  the  timber  that  wa-s 
considered  worth  anything  jittbat  time  luid  been  taken  off;  a  few 
young  pine  were  growing  around  the  little  lakes  and  on  the 
plains  socalled  scrub  oak  or  red  oak  was  growing  but  not  of  iiinch 
size.  Had  wc  at  that  time  planted  liie  limd  wilh  norway  pine 
the  property  would  have  been  worlb  $100,000  today,  for  the 
scrub  oaks  in  the  eighteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  owned  the 
property  have  become  of  good  si/e,  big  enough  to  make  railroad 
ties  and  the  little  pines  that  were  around  the  lakes  have  now 
developed  into  practically  merchantable  timber,  and  tbe  forest 
growth  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  photograph  taken 
of  the  locality  shows  a  wonderful  impruvenient  over  one  taken 
of  the  same  place  years  ago.  Three  years  afro  we  put  tnit  o.ODO 
norway  and  white  pine  trees  im  this  pniperty  and  Iwo  year.s  ago 
we  put  out  15,000  more.  The  norways  are  hard  to  get  but  white 
pines  are  eaaily  obtained.  This  year  another  planling  was  mjide. 
80  that  our  total  for  three  years  is  51,)I(I0.  Those  planted  two 
years  ago  have  grown  well.  This  is  forestry  undertaken  by  a 
few  gentlemen  who  chipped  in,  so  to  sjieak,  to  defray  expen,ses. 

"The  Au  Sable  forest  farm  purchased  a  couple  of  years  ago 
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by  a  few  gentlemen,  ou  the  nortli  brauch  of  the  Au  Sable  river, 
has  just  completed  its  first  jear  plantiag.  About  thirty-live 
acres  have  been  prepared  so  as  to  enable  us  to  plant  71,000 
trees  this  year.  Of  course  we  had  to  take  out  the  logs  and 
rubbish  that  might  cause  tire  among  the  seedlings.  We  put 
out  12,000  more  trees  in  temporary  beds  for  transplanting  next 
year  and  we  hope  by  another  year  to  have  sufficient  laud  cleared 
up  so  we  can  put  out  100,000  trees,  and  two  years  from  now  we 
hope  to  make  our  annual  planting  pretty  nuarly  1,000,000  trees. 
We  estimate  that  4,000,000  trees  will  be  required  to  reforest 
our  property  there.  Norway  is  really  ^vhat  should  be  planted. 
We  have  fifteen  pounds  of  norway  seed  planted  this  year  and 
estimate  70,000  seedlings  to  the  pound,  but  we  should  have  liked 
to  have  gotten  three  times  this  quantity.  We  have  also  put  out 
1,200  basswood  and  1,000  black  ash  on  the  tiats,  for  we  have  a 
lot  of  rich  bottom  lands.  We  are  also  csperimenting  some  in 
growing  cauliflower  and  have  made  a  planting  of  cherry  trees, 
not  that  we  expect  any  revenue  from  this,  excepting  the  revenue 
of  satisfaction  that  follows  doing  something  for  the  future  and 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general. 

"Fire  has  to  he  guarded  against  and  we  have  plowed  lire 
breaks  twenty  feet  wide  around  the  planted  section  and  are 
now  engaged  in  fencing  HiO  acres  on  which  this  planting  is 
made  to  keep  tlie  cattle  out.  Tliis  being  done  we  shall  follow 
by  putting  iirc  breaks  araund  llic  enlire  property  just  as  fast 
a.s  possible  and  keep  u  crew  of  mi'n  at  work  there  all  summer. 
The  railroad  sets  a  ]>ile  of  fires.  When  I  was  up  on  the  north 
branch  last  week  fires  were  burning  fiercely  and  it  was  a  shame 
to  see  the  destruction  of  young  growth  that  was  taking  place. 
White  pine  and  norway  trees  eight  and  ten  feet  high  were  being 
consumed  by  the  fires  set  by  the  railroads,  though  they  had 
escaped  other  fires  for  years.  This  was  on  account  oE  no  pro- 
tection or  provision  for  proleelion  being  made  by  the  state  or 

JIany  prominent  lumbermen  and  hiiiiber  as.sociations  through- 
out the  country  have  endorsed  the  principles  of  forestry,  but  at 
the  F.ame  lime  have  pointed  out  tlnit  competing  lumbermen  must 
l)e  placed  by  law  upon  an  ecpial  fimling  in  those  protective  meas- 
ures which  are  requiw'd. 

Mr.  IS.  A.  Tiling.  President  of  the  Ijoug-Bell  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City,  is  a  lumberman  who  has  made  a  very  care- 
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ful  study  of  the  subject  and  be  is  quoted  as  follows  la  the 
American  Lumberman  of  May  16,  1908; 

■  ■  '  Conservation  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  forests  and  unre- 
munerative  prices  for  lumber  can  not  travel  the  same  road.  Low 
prices  of  any  commodity  mean  neglect  and  waste.  This  proposi- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  the  conditions  existing  today,  when, 
because  of  the  low  prices  prevailing,  the  logs  making  a  low  grade 
lumber  and  constituting  at  least  20  percent  of  the  forests  ar*^ 
left  in  the  woods  to  rot  or  be  burned,  and  must  be  so  left.' 

"Mr.  Long  sees  as  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  under 
which  forestry  methods  can  be  adopted  the  securing  of  stable 
values  and  market  conditions.  To  bring  about  such  stability  it 
will  be  necessary  in  some  way  to  bring  about  co-operation,  which 
is  now  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws;  and  to  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful this  co-operation  must  include  not  only  lumbermen  am! 
timber  owners  but  the  state  and  national  governments. 

"To  this  end  Mr.  Long  suggests  that  lumbering  operations, 
30  far  as  conservation  and  reaftVm-station  are  concerned,  should 
be  conducted  under  government  control;  that  do  more  timber 
should  be  cut  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  current  demand; 
only  trees  of  a  certain  size  should  be  cut;  that  seed  trees,  prop- 
erly distributed,  should  be  left,  and  that  the  young  crop  should 
be  protected  from  fires  and  other  elements  of  destruction.  What- 
ever is  to  be  done  should  be  done  quickly,  for  Mr.  Long  says 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  our  forests  will  be  so  nearly 
gone,  when  the  destruction  will  be  so  nearly  completed,  that  it 
will  be  too  late  for  any  plan  of  natural  reproduction  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

"Mr.  Long's  paper  is  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  commended  to 
lumbermen  and  others  who  wish  to  get  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  lumber  and  timber  situation  and  of  the  possible  remedies 
for  the  admitted  evils  which  lie  in  the  present  methods  of  ex- 
ploitation." 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  of  late  as  to  whether 
under  the  general  police  power  of  the  state  the  cutting  of  timber 
can  be  restricted  upon  private  holdings,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing decision  is  that  which  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine,  which  is  given  with  comments,  in  the  American 
Lumberman  of  March  28,  1908,  as  follows: 

"Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  interfsled  in  a  theoretical  way  in, 
forestry  and  the  preservation   of  the  timber  resources  of  thte^ 
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United  States,  after  considering  the  fact  that  70  to  75  percent  of 
the  timber  of  the  Uuited  States  is  iu  the  hands  of  individuals  and 
therefore  under  control,  so  far  as  eontrol  is  possible,  of  the  states 
and  not  of  the  national  government;  after  pondering  the  legal 
questions  involved,  bt.'ariug  in  mind  laxity  of  state  authority, 
the  rivalry  of  states  in  the  utilization  of  their  natnrul  rc'sources 
and  the  hostility  of  individuals  to  legislation  whiph  will  alfeci 
their  private  interests,  confessed  to  despair  of  anything  being  ae- 
complished  iu  the  ivaj'  of  forest  preservation  except  the  protec- 
tion of  what  government  timber  remains.  Acquirement  by  the 
national  government  of  timber  lands  sufficient  to  produce  a  sup- 
ply of  lumber  for  the  future  he  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  even  so  wealthy  a  government  as  ours  and  he  did  not 
believe  the  states  could  be  depended  upon  or  expected  to  adopt 
the  neeessarj'  measures  within  their  own  boundaries. 

'"It  has  been  questioned  that  the  statra  have  the  right,  even 
in  the  exercise  of  their  soealled  police  power,  to  do  more  in  reg- 
ulation of  timber  cutting  than  to  demand  that  cutting  shall  be 
so  done  as  not  to  endanger  adjoining  property.  Fire  laws  are 
conceded  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  state  and  in  some  have 
been  adopted  with  success,  but  actually  to  limit  cutting  by  the 
individual,  to  say  to  the  timber  owner  he  shall  cut  only  such  and 
such  trees  or  trees  in  such  a  ela.ss  or  shall  not  cut  at  all.  has  com- 
monly been  thought  lo  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  common- 
wealth. Hut  Maine  does  not  think  so  and  a  decision  by  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state,  handed  down  two  weeks  ago,  is  en- 
lightening. Six  of  the  judges  concurred  in  the  opinion  while 
only  one  dis,sented  and  ho  not  on  the  merits  of  the  (luestion. 

"The  constitution  of  Maine  reijuires  the  state  supreme  court 
to  pass  in  advance  upon  the  constitutionality  of  measures  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  upon  request  of  that  body. 
Tlie  (piestions  proposed  by  the  Maine  senatednring  the  session  of 
1!)07  were  in  the  following  form,  which  covered  everj-  phase  of 
the  proposed  legislation : 

"The  jUBtlceB  of  the  su|ireme  judlclai  court  are  hereby  requested  to 
give  to  the  senate,  arrordliig  Co  the  provUion  of  the  constitution  Id  tbie 
hehalf,  their  opinion  on  the  following  questions,  to-wlti 

"In  order  to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  the  Deoiile  of  Maine  by 
preventlnK  or  dliulniBhine  inlurious  droughts  and  freehets,  and  by  pro- 
lecllng.  [ireBerving  and  maintaining  the  natural  water  supply  of  tbe 
springs,  Btreams,  ponds  and  lakes  and  of  the  lands,  and  by  preventing 
oL'  dimlnlBhlng  Injurious  erosion  of  the  land  and  tbe  [tiling  up  of  tbe 
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rfvere,  iKinds  and  lakes,  and.  as  an  efflcient  meaoB  neceBsary  to  thle 
end,  has  Ihe  legislature  power  under  the  constitution 

1.  By  public  general  law  to  reRulate  or  restrict  the  cutting  or  de- 
struction of  small  trees  growing  on  wild  or  uncultivated  land  by  the 
owner  thereof  without  compensation  tberetor  to  such  owner; 

2.  To  [irohlbit,  reatrlct  or  regulate  the  wanton,  wasteful  or  unneces- 
sary cutting  or  destruction  of  small  trees  growing  on  any  wild  or  un- 
PuUlvated  land  by  the  owner  thereof,  without  compensation  Iherefor  to 
aiH-h  owner,  In  case  such  small  trees  are  of  equal  or  greater  actual 
value  standing  arid  remaining  for  their  tuture  growth  than  for  im- 
mediate  cutting,  and  such  trees  are  not  Intended  or  sought  to  be  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  and  Improving  suet  land  tor  use  or  occu- 
pation In  agriculture,  mining,  quarrying,  manufacturing  or  business  or 
(or  pleasure  purposes  or  for  a  building  site;   or 

H,  In  such  manner  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  cutting  or  destruction  ol 
tiees  growing  on  wild  or  uncultivated  lands  by  the  owners  thereof  as 
to  preserve  or  enhance  the  value  of  such  lands  and  trees  thereon  and 
prote<t  and  promote  the  Interests  of  such  owners  and  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  people? 

4.  Is  such  regulation  of  the  lontrol,  niunagemeiU  or  use  of  private 
]>roperiy  a  taking  thereof  for  public  uses  for  which  compensation  must 
be  made? 

"The  opiuion  on  tlif  above  qiiestions  is  exhaustive,  outcring 
fully  into  matters  of  constitutionality  and  of  the  common  law. 
It  abounds  in  citations  of  decisions  by  couris  of  Maine  and  other 
states  and  of  the  suptx-tno  court  of  the  I'nited  States. 

"The  decision  begins  as  follows:  ■  We  tind  the  lcj;islature  has 
by  the  constitution  ■■full  [xiwcr  to  ntakc  and  establish  all  reason- 
able laws  and  regulations  for  the  defense  and  henefit  of  tliis 
state,  not  repugnant  to  this  eonstitntion  nor  that  of  tlie  rniteil 
States."  ' 

"Following,  the  court  quotes  a  decision  of  the  I'nited  States 
supreme  court  which  has  to  do  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  as  follows:  'But  neither 
the  amendment,  broad  and  coni|»rehensive  as  it  is,  nor  any  other 
amendment,  was  designed  to  interfere  ivitii  the  power  of  the 
state,  sornetiines  termed  its  "police  power."  to  prescribe  rejrula- 
tions  to  promote  tlie  health,  peaee.  morals,  eilnention  and  <,'nod 
order  of  its  people,  and  to  lefrisjate  so  as  Ui  increii,se  the  inchis- 
tries  of  the  state,  develop  its  resources  and  add  to  ils  wealth  and 
prosperity.' 

"The  constitutional  provisi'.n  pmliiliilini;  Ihe  lakini;  nf  privale        ^ 
property  for  public  uses  without  just  cniupensati.m    is  liccided  S 
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by  the  Maine  court  not  to  be  violated  in  this  case.    The  decision 
closed  as  follows : 

Regardlag  the  queetion  submitted,  ia  the  light  ot  the  doctrine  above 
stated  (being  that  ol  Maine  and  Massachusetts  at  least),  w«  do  not 
think  the  proposed  leglBlation  would  operate  to  "take"  private  proi>- 
erty  within  the  Inhlbltioa  ol  the  constitution.  While  It  might  restrict 
the  owner  o[  wild  and  uncultivated  lands  in  his  use  of  them,  might 
delay  bis  taking  some  ot  tbe  ijroduct,  might  delay  bis  anticipated 
liroHts  and  even  thereby  might  cause  him  some  loss  ot  profit,  it  would 
nevertheless  leave  him'  his  lands,  their  product  and  Increaae,  UO' 
touched,  and  without  diminution  ot  title,  estate  or  quantity.  He  would 
stlli  have  large  measure  o[  control  and  large  opportunity  to  realise 
values.  He  might  suffer  delay  but  not  deprivation.  While  the  use 
might  be  restricted  It  would  not  l>e  appropriated  or  "talcen." 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead' us  to  the  opinion  at  present  tbat 
the  proposed  legislation  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  limitations 
named  in  the  senate  order,  would  be  within  the  legislative  power  and 
would  not  operate  as  a  taking  of  private  property  for  which  compensa- 
tion must  be  made. 

"It  is  evident  that  if  this  decision  be  good  law  and  as  such 
be  concurred  iu  by  tlie  courts  of  other  states  and  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  which  it  must  be  referred,  the 
states  have  it  in  their  power  to  preserve  their  forest  resources, 
even  where  held  in  private  hands.  They  can  say  to  any  timber 
owner,  'you  must  cut  your  timber  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  forest 
but  so  as  to  perpetuate  it  for  the  use  of  another  generatioD.  You 
must  handle  your  timber  with  reference  not  only  to  your  own 
needs  aud  wishes  but  with  reference  to  the  future.'  To  that  end 
a  minimum  limit  of  size  cau  be  fixed  as  to  trees  which  may  be 
cut,  and  loggers  can  be  required  so  to  carry  on  their  business 
as  not  to  injure  small  and  growing  timber,  and  to  clean  up 
debris  after  their  worl^  is  done.  The  police  power  of  the  state, 
which  is  intended  to  promote  and  protect  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  is  thus  extended  to  cover  a  busi- 
ness which  has  usually  been  felt  to  be  thoroughly  individual  and 
subject  to  no  control  whatsoever." 

Acting  upon  this  decision  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  Maine,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Zaebarie  of  Louisiana  has  prepared  a  measure  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Blanchard  which  is  reported  from  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  as  follows: 

"Timber  owners  in  this  section  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
act  F.  S.  Zacharie  has  prepared  in  Ixiuisiana,  at  the  suggestion  of 
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Governor  Blanchard,  and  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor  in  his  last  message,  an  act  intended  to  protect  the 
timber  resources  of  Louisiana,  which  will  be  introduced  at  an 
early  day,  and  he  supports  this  act  with  arguments  showing  that 
it  is  constitutional,  practical  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  state. 
Those  interested  say  that  only  a  fraction  has  been  done  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  protection  of  timber  in  states  still 
heavily  wooded  like  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  in  which  the 
work  of  felling  the  forests  and  selling  the  timber  is  being  pushed 
so  rapidly.  ''  ?! 

"Mr.  Zaeharie's  bill  on  this  subject  is  the  most  radical  yet 
proposed,  insisting  upon  the  absolute  right  to  control  and  super- 
vise on  the  part  of  the  state  over  all  natural  products.  It  pro- 
hibits the  felling,  cutting  down,  girdling  or  deadening,  whether 
upon  public  or  private  lands,  of  the  smaller  and  younger  timber 
less  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  punishes  any 
violation  of  the  law.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  clear- 
ing ground  for  the  erection  of  houses. 

"Mr.  Zacharie  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the 
state,  under  power,  to  step  in  and  regulate  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber on  private  lands.  He  justifies  this  on  the  legal  principle  that 
the  state  has  a  right  to  compel  owners  of  property  to  so  use  it  as 
not  to  injure  the  property  of  others.  This  rule  is  the  basis  of  the 
laws  filing  fire  limits  in  a  state,  the  building  regulations  as  to 
height,  ventilation,  plumbing,  security  against  fires,  all  of  which 
interfere  more  or  less  with  the  owner's  control  of  his  private 
property.  Similar  is  the  legal  provision  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  song  and  other  birds,  game,  fish,  etc.  All  these  laws 
protecting  private  property  in  the  interests  of  the  general  pub- 
lie  have  been  passed  upon  as  constitutional,  fair  and  just,  and 
the  argument  is  made,  why  should  not  a  prohibition  of  the 
waste  of  the  forest  wealth  be  cijually  fair  and  justifiable? 

"Mr.  Zacharie  quotes  a  number  of  judicial  decisions  hearing 
upon  the  subject,  all  of  which  declare  that  the  state  has  the  right 
in  the  public  interest  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
natural  resources,  especially  when  such  exhaustion  may  cause  the 
public  loss  or  m convenience ,  and  in  several  decisions  the  wooded 
lands  are  referred  to  as  being  the  property  which  the  state  can 
interfere  to  protect,  and  which  the  purchaser  takes  euni  onere. 
subject  to  the  burden  of  governmental  contml,  regulation  and 
restriction."  nig  ---i  ivGooqIc 
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This  decision  of  the  JIaint?  court  is  most  important  and  far- 
reaehiag  and  was  considered  at  lengrth  by  President  Roosevelt 
when  addressJiJg  the  governors  of  the  states  at  the  Conservation 
Conferonce,  he  said: 

''We  are  coining  to  reeofni'ze  as  never  before  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  guard  its  own  future  in  tlie  essential  matter  of  natural 
resources.  In  the  past  we  have  admitted  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  injure  the  future  of  the  republic  for  his  own  present 
profit.  The  time  has  come  for  a  change.  As  a  people  we  have 
the  right  and  the  diity,  second  to  none  other  liut  the  right  and 
duty  of  obeying  the  moral  law.  of  requiring  and  doing  jostice,  to 
protect  ourselves  and  our  children  against  the  wasteful  develop- 
'  ment  of  our  natural  resources,  whether  that  waste  is  caused  by 
the  actual  destruction  of  such  resources  or  by  making  thein 
impossible  of  development  hereafter. 

"Any  right  thinking  father  earnestly  desires  and  strives  to 
leave  his  son  Imth  an  untjimislied  name  and  a  reasnnahle  equip- 
ment for  the  struggle  of  life.  So  this  nation  as  a  whole  should 
earnestly  desire  and  strive  to  leave  to  the  next  generation  the 
national  honor  unstained  and  the  national  resources  unexhausted. 
There  are  signs  that  both  the  nation  and  the  states  are  waking 
to  a  realization  of  this  great  truth.  On  March  10,  1908,  the 
supremo  court  of  Maine  rendered  an  exceedingly  important 
judicial  decision.  This  opinion  was  rendered  in  response  to 
([uestions  as  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  cutting 
of  trees  on  private  land  for  the  prevention  of  droughts  and 
floods,  the  preservation  of  the  natural  water  supply,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  erosion  of  such  lands,  and  the  consequent  fill- 
ing up  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  Tlie  forests  and  water  powers 
of  Maine  constitute  the  larger  part  <if  her  wealth  and  form  the 
basis  of  her  indnslrial  life,  and  the  question  submitted  by  the 
Mjiiiii'  senate  to  tlie  supreme  court  and  the  answer  of  the  supreme 
court  alike  bear  ti'stimony  to  the  wi.sdom  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
and  eleiirly  deiine  a  policy  of  eonsi'rvalion  of  natural  resources, 
the  adoption  of  wliich  is  of  vital  imporlanee.  not  merely  to  Maine, 
but  to  (he  whole  country-.     (Applause.> 

"Such  a  policy  will  preseiTc  soil,  foresis.  water  power  as  a 
lierifage  for  (lie  ehil(li-.Mi  and  the  childrcTi's  children  of  the  men 
!ind  women  of  lliis  geueratitm:  fur  any  enaclment  that  provides 
for  the  wise  iitiii/ntioTi  of  the  forests,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate ownersbij).  and  for  tlic  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
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of  the  countrj',  must  necessarily  be  legislation  that  will  promote 
both  private  and  public  welfare ;  for  flood  prevention,  water 
power  development,  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  improvement 
of  navigable  rivers  are  all  promoted  by  such  a  policy  of  forest 
conservation. 

"The  opinion  of  the  Maine  supreme  bench  sets  forth  unequiv- 
ocally the  principle  that  the  property  rights  of  the  individual 
are  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  especially 
that  the  waste  of  wild  timber  land  derived  originally  from  the 
state,  involving  as  it  would  the  impoverishment  of  the  state  and 
its  people  and  thereby  defeating  one  great  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, may  properly  be  prevented  by  state  restrictions. 

"The  court  says  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  right  of 
the  public  to  control  and  limit  the  use  of  private  property  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  property  in  land:  'First,  sueh  property 
is  not  the  result  of  productive  labor,  but  is  derived  solely  from 
the  state  itself,  the  original  owner;  second,  tbe  amount  of  land 
being  incapable  of  increase,  if  the  owners  of  large  tracts  can 
waste  them  at  will  without  state  restriction,  the  state  and  its 
people  may  be  helplessly  impoverished  and  one  great  purpose 
of  government  defeated.  •  •  •  We  do  not  think  the  proposed 
legislation  would  operate  to  "take"  private  property  within  the 
inhibition  of  the  constitution.  While  it  might  restrict  the  owner 
of  wild  and  uncultivated  lands  in  his  use  of  them,  might  delay 
his  taking  some  of  the  product,  might  delay  his  anticipated 
profits  and  even  thereby  might  cause  him  some  loss  of  profit,  it 
would  nevertheless  leave  him  his  lands,  their  product  and  in- 
crease, untouched,  and  without  diminution  of  title,  estate  or 
quantity.  He  would  still  have  large  measure  of  control  and 
large  opportunity  to  realize  values,  ire  might  suffer  delay  hut 
not  deprivation.  •  •  »  The  proposed  legislation  •  •  • 
would  be  within  the  legislative  power  and  would  not  operate  ns 
a  taking  of  private  property  for  which  compensation  must  be 
made." 

Governor  Davidson  in  addressing  the  Conference  said,  in 
speaking  of  conditions  in  Wisconsin : 

"To  no  state  in  the  Union  is  the  question  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  more  vitally  important  than  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  Only  a  few  decades  ago,  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Wisconsin  were  one  broad  forest,  broken  only  by  o<'- 
casional   stretches  of  prairie  land.       Pine,   heuilock,  •^''[i^H^,- 
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maple  grew  in  such  abundance  that  it  was  the  state's  proud 
boast  that  Wisconsin  alone  could  supply  the  whole  country  with 
timber  for  a  century.  Amid  its  great  forests  were  swamps  and 
hundreds  of  small  lakes,  from  which  deep,  swift  streanis  rushed 
to  form  the  rivers  that  added  their  volume  to  the  Mississippi. 
But,  with  its  great  forest  wealth  and  its  immense  water  power, 
Wisconsin,  like  its  sister  states,  lived  only  in  the  immediate 
present. 

"Great  lumber  companies,  inspired  only  by  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  greed  which  knew  no  bounds,  attacked  these  forests,  en- 
gaging in  a  mad  race  each  to  strip  its  territorj',  to  market  its 
lumber  first,  and  then  to  move  forward  and  continue  the  destme- 
tion.  No  tree  was  regarded  as  too  small  to  escape  cutting.  Trunks 
six  inches  in  diameter  were  cut  for  lumber.  Millions  of  young 
trees  and  saplings,  which  were  too  small  to  have  any  Ciuunier- 
cial  value,  were  crushed  by  falling  timber,  or  were  eut  to  make 
room  for  logging  roads.  Those  that  escaped  the  ax  of  the  log- 
gers fell  victims  to  forest  fires,  the  destruction  by  which  can 
only  be  counted  by  the  millions  of  dollars — a  further  melmi- 
choly  evidence  of  the  carelessness  with  which  our  forest  tracts 
were  guarded. 

"Today  we  are  beginning  to  fvel  the  penalty  for  this  indiffer- 
ence. Our  proud  position  as  the  greatest  timber  state  of  the 
I'nion  has  passed  to  others.  Thousands  of  acre.s  of  land  of  no 
value  for  agriculture  have  been  rendered  bare  and  practically 
worthless;  our  swamps  are  drying  up,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  of  our  streams  have  shrunk  to  but  a  small  proportion  of 
their  former  site.  The  destruction  of  our  forests  has  taken 
from  us  that  great  rcgulater  of  the  streams,  tor  with  no  forests 
to  protect  the  head  water  of  rivers  and  to  detain  the  water  upon 
the  soil,  we  have  frequent  freshets  and  floods  and  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  di'aling  with  rapidly  rising  and  falling 
stream  volume — a  eondition  which  has  already  rendered  many  of 
our  one  time  valuable  water  powers  practically  worthless. 

"Wisconsin  has,  however,  awakened  to  its  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic; it  created  the  first  state  forest  commission  ever  appointed 
by  any  of  the  states,  and  this  commission  has  already  developed 
into  a  Board  whose  labors  are  chariiclerizcd  by  a  continuous 
and  prosrn'ssLve  policy  of  f(in'st  administration.  Vast  tracts  of 
public  lands  have  been  made  into  state  forest  reserves.  Agri- 
culturally profitable  land  has  been  sold  a:^,d  the  {i^q^^jised 
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to  extend  the  resoiirei's  in  less  fortilo  soil.  The  United  States 
government  has  added  a  large  traet,  aimed  to  protect  the  head 
waters  of  our  large  riveijf:  whih'  Innilier  tompaniiH,  at  last  rec- 
ognizintr  tlie  state's  wise  poliey,  have  dedieated  several  thou- 
sand aeres  to  the  forest  i-escrvc*.  Wisi-onsiu  has  aeiiiilrcd  over 
300,000  acres,  and  this  a<yeas;e  is  eoiistautly  being  extended.  It 
has  been  the  policy  to  concentrate  these  holding';  in  counties 
having  the  greatest  number  of  lakes  feeding  into  large  streams, 
and  in  some  counties  the  slate  now  holds  ten  per  cent  of  the 
entire  land  area. 

"For  the  further  protection  of  its  water  powers,  the  legis- 
lature has  authorfzed  corporations  to  erect  series  of  reservoirs 
on  certain  streams,  thus  producing  n  tuniform  water  flow 
throughout  the  season.  The  location  of  such  ri'.servoirs  and 
dams,  the  height  of  dams,  the  amount  of  land  which  shall  be 
overflowed,  and  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  stored  water 
shall  be  relea-sed.  is  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry; 
and  the  law  also  provides  that  holders  of  such  storage  reservoirs 
shall  be  permitted  to  charge  rcjisouable  tolls  for  water  used,  pro- 
vided a  certain  previously  agreed  upon  storage  capacity  is 
realized — sueh  tolls  not  to  exceed  a  net  annual  return  of  6  per 
cent  on  the  cash  capital  actually  paid  in.  The  capital  of  com- 
panies such  as  these,  and  the  rates  charged,  are  under  the 
strict  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  Slate  Railroad  Couunis- 
sion . 

"Forestry  is  a  new  .science  in  America,  and  no  country  has 
greater  need  for  the  adoption  of  its  teachings.  The  state  and 
national  governments  still  po.=iseps  millions  of  acres  of  rich  for- 
ests, a  part  of  which  should  be  presfri'od  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations.  The  public  forests  must  be  protected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pnWic,  enlarged  as  conditions  permit.  "When 
limber  shall  have  ceased  to  be  possible  for  fuel  purpose?,  when 
coal  beds  have  approached  exbau-stion.  it  is  in  our  great  forest 
tracts  that  we  will  find  conservators  of  the  substitute  for  fuel 
—water  power— and,  in  addition,  sneh  forest  tracts  will  rank 
as  a  most  prolific  source  of  public  revenue." 

Governor  Davidson  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  govern- 
ors who  drew  up  the  following  strong  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Conservation  Cimfercnee: 

"We,  the  Governors  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
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States  of  AiiU'riea,  in  conference  asseiitbled,  do  hereby  declare 
the  conviction  that  the  great  prosperity  of  onr  country  rests 
upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  land  clioseii  by  our  fore- 
fathers for  their  homes  and  whore  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  great  nation. 

"We  look  upon  these  resourei's  as  a  heritHge  to  make  use  of 
in  establishinji  and  promoting  the  i.'onifort,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people,  but  not  to  be  wasted,  de- 
teriorated, or  needlessly  destroyed. 

"We  agree  that  our  country's  future  is  involved  in  this: 
that  the  great  natural  n's'uuws  supply  the  material  basis  upon 
which  our  civilization  must  continue  to  depend,  and  upon 
which  the  perpetuity  of  the  imtion  itself  rests. 

"We  agree,  in  the  light  of  facts  brought  to  our  knowledge 
and  from  information  received  from  sources  which  we  caunot 
doubt,  that  this  material  basis  is  threatened  with  exhaustion. 
Even  as  each  succeeding  generation,  from  the  birth  of  the  na- 
tion, has  performed  its  part  in  promoting  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  republic,  so  do  we  in  this  generation  recog- 
nize it  as  a  high  duly  to  |H'rform  our  part,  and  this  duty,  in 
large  degn'e,  lies  in  Ibe  adoption  of  measure*  for  the  eonserva- 
liim  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

"We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservation  of  our 
nalrral  resources  is  a  suh.jcct  of  transcendent  importance,  which 
should  engage  unremittingly  the  attention  of  the  nation,  the 
states,  and  the  people  in  earnest  co-operation.  These  natural 
n's<uirees  include  Ibe  hind  on  which  ^ve  live,  and  which  yields 
our  food:  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply 
power,  and  form  giTat  avenues  of  connnerce:  the  forests  which 
yield  the  materials  for  our  homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil, 
and  conserve  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of  our  streams:  and 
the  minerals  which  fiiriii  the  basis  of  our  industrial  life,  and 
PU[)p!y  us  with  beat,  light,  and  power. 

"\V.>  agree  that  the  land  should  he  .so  used  that  erosion  and 
st.il  wM-h  siiould  c-iise.  lliat  lliere  should  be  reclamation  of  arid 
and  si'mi-arid  retiions  hy  means  of  irrigation:  that  the  waters 
sluiuld  be  so  conserved  and  used  as  to  promote  navigation,  to 
enable  the  nrid  I'eginns  li)  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  to  de- 
velop power  ill  Ihe  interests  of  the  pi-ople;  that  the  forests, 
which  regnlale  our  rivers,  sup|)ort  our  industries,  and  promote 
the  fertility  and  prudncliveness  of  the  soil,  should  be  preservi-d 
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and  perpetuated:  that  tlie  minerals  found  so  abundantly  be- 
neath the  surface  should  lie  so  ustd  as  to  prolong  their  utility; 
that  the  beauty,  healthfulness,  and  habitatiility  of  our  country 
slioubl  be  preserved  and  increased;  that  the  sources  of  national 
wealth  exivt  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that  tbe  tnotiopoly 
thereof  should  not  be  tolerated. 

"We  commend  the  wi^:e  forethought  of  the  President  in 
<«undii)f!  the  note  of  warning  as  lo  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of 
the  natural  resourees  of  the  country,  tinil  sifrnify  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  action  in  calling  this  Conference  to  consider  the  same, 
and  lo  seek  remedies  therefor  through  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  states. 

"We  agree  that  this  co-operation  should  find  expres.sion  in 
suitable  action  by  the  Congres<  within  the  limits  of,  and  co-ex- 
tension with  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  sub.ji'ct,  and,  com- 
plementary thereto,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
nithin  the  limits  of.  "nd  co-e.vtensive  with,  their  jurisdiction. 

'■\V('  declare  the  conviction  that  in  the  use  of  the  natural 
resourees  our  independent  States  are  interdependent  and  bound 
tiigetlier  by  ties  of  mutual  benefits,  responsibilities,  and  duties. 

"We  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  eonferenees  between  the 
President,  members  of  Congress,  and  the  governors  of  the 
States  on  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  with  the 
view  of  continued  co-operation  and  action  on  the  lines  suggested. 
And  to  this  end  we  advise  that  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his 
judgment  may  seem  wise,  the  President  call  the  governors  of 
the  stat<'fi.  members  of  Congress,  and  others  into  conference. 

"We  agree  that  further  action  is  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
present  condition  of  our  natural  resourci's.  and  to  promote  the 
eonser\'ation  of  the  same.  And  to  that  end  we  rceomoiend  tbe 
appointment  by  caeli  Stiite  of  a  eouimission  on  tbe  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  to  co-operate  with  eacb  other  and  with  any 
similar  commission  on  behalf  of  tbe  Federal  Covernment. 

"We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest  policiefi 
adapted  to  .secure  the  husbanding  and  removal  of  our  diminish- 
ing timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  soil  erasion.  the  protection 
of  headwaters,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  naviga- 
bility of  our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the  private  ownei-ship 
of  fore-st  lands  entails  responsibilities  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  and  we  favor  tbe  eniictment  of  laws  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection and  replacement  of  privately  owned  forest^||._,j,,,,  (_^qqo|c 
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"We  recognize  in  our  watoi-s  n  most  valuable  asset  of  the 
people  of  the  t.'nitod  States,  and  we  recommend  the  enactment 
of  laws  lookinij  fo  the  conwervatiim  of  w'ater  resources  for  irri- 
fration,  water  supply,  power,  and  navigation,  to  the  end  that 
iiaviffalile  and  other  strean.s  rtiay  be  fully  utilized  for  every 
purpose. 

"We  especially  urge  on  the  Federal  Congress  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  wise,  active,  and  thorough  waterway  policy,  pro- 
viding for  the  prompt  improvement  of  our  streams  and  conser- 
vation of  their  water.^lieds  reqiiii-ed  for  the  uses  of  eonnnerce 
and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  people. 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention- of  waste  in  the  mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil,  ga^ 
and  other  minerals  with  a  view  to  their  wise  conservation  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  and  to  the  proteetion  of  human  life  in  the 
mine.s. 

"Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  onr  prosperity. 
"Respeetfully  submitted. 

"Xewton  C.  Bl.vnciiabd. 
"John  P.  Fort. 
"■T.  0.  D-WinaoN. 
"John   C.   CnTLER. 
"M.  F.  Ansel." 
Tliesc  few  (piotations  might  l)e  multiplied'  by  hundreds  and 
to  a  forester  who  has  worked  through  the  days  of  cold  indif- 
ferenec  it  is  tremendously  encouraging  to  find  at  last  the  coun- 
try is  wide  awake  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  to  a  real- 
i7,!itiori  that  methods  of  ample  use  withont  ahusejunst  prevail 
in  the  future. 


The  (inestiiiii  is  often  asked  as  to  jn.st  what  is  the  forestry 
policy  of  Wisconsin  and  for  what  we  are  working.  In  reply  it 
eaii  easily  be  shown  that  for  certain  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained, the  main  work  which  AVisconsin  should  do  in  forestry 
is  clearly  defined. 

In  many  slates  the  demand  for  forestry  comes  almost  entirely 
from  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  feeling  that 
the  s1a1e  unisl  lake  a  hand  in  eonserving  the  timberlanda.  This, 
of  course,  in  itself  is  a  most  important  reason  for  establishing 
state  forest  reserves,  but  in  "Wisconsin  in  addition  to  the  quee- 
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tiori  of  providing  a  future  supply  of  tiiiibL;r,  IIiltc  is  the  even 
more  iitiportaut  lu-cossity  of  protecting  the  headwaters  of  the 
important  rivers,  whieh  means  also  the  eonservation  of  the  water 
powers  and  navigation  as  well.  In  order  to  make  clear  the 
conneetion  between  forests  and  streams,  the  following  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  this  ofBee  for  1906: 

Many  people  do  not  understand  in  just  what  way  forests  pre- 
serve and  regulate  stream  Jlow,  and  they  imagine  that  it  is 
brought  about  largely  through  the  influence  of  forests  in  caus- 
ing and  increasing  rainfall.  In  the  arid  plains,  where  for 
months  the  soil  is  parched  dry,  the  cooling  iutlucnee  of  great 
bodies  of  forest  have  unquestionably  a  slight  effect  in  causing 
rainfall.  But  in  Wisconsin,  surrounded  as  we  arc  on  the  east 
and  north  by  great  lakes,  the  influence  of  the  forest  in  causing 
or  increasing  raiufall  is  probably  so  very  slight  that  it  need  not 
here  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  everywhere  and 
under  all  conditions,  the  forest  acts  as  a  great  sponge  in  holding 
moisture  and  giving  it  off  gradually,  thus  saving  forested  coun- 
tries from  the  disastrous  effects  of  flood's  at  one  season  and  low 
water  at  another.  Anyone  who  will  go  into  the  dense  forest  in 
parly  spring  will  find  the  snow  melting  slowly  when  it  has  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  open  country.  The  melting  snow  and 
the  falling  rain  in  the  forest,  work  down  slowly  through  the 
humus  and  soil  and  are  carried  by  the  roots  to  some  depth,  often 
to  undei^round  channels,  to  appear  weeks  or  months  later  in 
the  form  of  springs  or  in  small  streams.  Thus,  streams  whieh 
rise  in  forested  regions  have  a  fairly  even  flow  throughout  the 
year,  while  others,  rising  in  regions  where  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed,  have  violent  floods  in  the  .spring  while  the  snows  arc 
melting,  or  during  a  rainy  sea.son,  and'  shrink  to  a  mere  trickle 
of  water  during  hot,  dry  months. 

This  most  important  function  of  the  forest  in  regulating 
stream  flow  is  so  well  known  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  for- 
f«ts  have  been  intelligently  managed  for  hundreds  of  years,  that 
in  many  sections  the  owner  of  forests  on  an  important  water- 
shed i.*!  prohibited  by  law  from  clean  cutting  it.  lie  is  allowed 
U>  cut  conservatively  under  the  advice  and  management  of  the 
forestry  dejiartnient,  but  it  is  wisely  held  that  no  person  hits 
tin-  right  to  destn)y  forests  on  an  important  watershed,  thus 
causing  floods  and  jeopardizing  the  property  of  so  many  others. 

in  this  country  the  most  careful  records  have  been  taken  for^^  i 
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ton  yi'ars  of  stn'aiiv  flow  in  fon-stfd  and  iion-forcsti'd  watcrslipds 
in  thf  Ran  Bernardino  nionntains  of  (-alifomia.  and  the  results 
are  most  interesting,  as  will  be  swn  from  the  following  tables. 

ASNTAL  RAIN-rALL   AND  KITN-OKK  ON    h-OUEriTEI)  ANII  NON-I";)UESTEI> 
CATT-'irMENT    AKEAS    IX  THE   HXS   BEItNAItlllNO   MOl'VTAlNr-.    CAI.I- 

^•^JRNI,\. 


Aits  irf 

La-lii. 

Sl],   lull.VI. 

It  will  be  notid  from  the  abovt  that  the  rnn  off  in  the  non- 
forested  basin  was  bd%  while  ni  the  fonsttd  basins  it  was  only 
from  2S  to  ibfc  i  tiuiKndous  gain  for  the  streams  proteeted  hy 
forests.     Hnt  still  more  instruetive  is  the  following  table: 

lUl'IIHTV  or  DFAIiEASE  IX  KIN-DFI"  AI'TEH  TIIEl'LDSE  OV  THE  liAINV 


I  ^••"-'•- 


This  table  .shows  the  wondcrfnl  influenee  that  forests  have  in 
regulating  and  sustiiining  .stream  flow.  The  seeond  month  after 
the  rain  had  eeaxed'  to  fall,  the  forested  areas  were  giving  off 
from  CI)  to  74  aere  teet  and  the  non-forested  only  2.  In  June, 
three  months  after  the  rain  hnd  eeasid  to  fall,  the  forested  areas 
were  still  showin<:  from  2.")  to  -iO  aere  feet,  while  the  flow  from 
the  non-f..r.-s1ed  an-a  li;i.l  entin^ly  ceased. 

Till'  wilier  jMiwei's  of  onr  rivers  are  one  of  the  most  valnable 
assels  of  the  sliile  but.  as  ciiii  readily  he  seen,  unless  the  fon'.st-s 
at  the  headwaters  of  tliese  rivers  are  protected,  the  melting 
snows  in  the  .spring  will  eause  freshets  for  a  few  weeks  and  then 
during  th''  summer  months  the  water  will  be  so  low  that  mills 
using  water  power  must  either  shut  down  entirely  or  else  mu 
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only  a  portion  of  the  tinif.  Tho  (.Wi'loimicut  of  Hiu  water  pow- 
I'rs  of  WiseouBin  is  in  its  infantiy  and  as  tho  lumber  industry 
dies  out  and  we  look  iiioru  and  more  to  manufacturing,  all  wa- 
ter powers,  large  and  small,  will  bwome  increasingly  valuable 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  more  apparent. 

Under  "Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company"  the  work 
uf  establishing  n.s  i\oirs  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  is  c\jlaned  but  in  order  to  keep  these  reservoirs  from 
liliing  with  silt  and  1  sing  their  great  usefulness,  the  surround- 
ing foresti  must  be  carefully  conserved  under  intelligent  fores- 
try methods  This  then,  is  the  chief  and  foremost  forestry 
policy  of  the  state,  \iz.:  To  ninintain  adequate  forest  reserves 
on  the  head(juart<'rs  of  our  most  important  rivers.  Second,  to 
in  time  secure  a  steady  and  pennaiieiit  supply  of  timber  which 
will  help  to  keep  within  the  state  many  industries  depending 
upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material.  Such  a  policy  will 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  best  development  of  northern 
Wisconsin,  though  it  may  interfere  with  the  proiits  and  arouse 
the  opposition  of  land  spccniators  who  wish  to  make  it  appear 
that  all  cut-over  sandy  lands  are  a  very  Garden  of  Eden  for 
the  prospective  settler.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  state  to  pur- 
chase good,  agricultural  lands  for  the  forest  reserve,  and  where 
nven  fairly  good  lands  are  found  within  the  permanent  reserves, 
they  will  be  sold  to  bona  fide  settlers,  for  this  office  is  as  much 
interested  as  anyone  in  getting  such  men  in.  They  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  work  from  time  to  time,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  their  farms  will  act  as  lire  breaks,  and  the  gain 
in  many  ways  should  be  mutual  both  to  the  settler  aud  the  state. 

This  office  is  buying  lands  bordering  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Ijtautiful  lakes  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  it  should  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  state  to  own  and  protect  such  sites,  both  for  the  plea- 
sure they  will  afford  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  also  because 
such  lands  are  important  both  for  raising  limber  and  as  being 
dirvctly  upon  the  wjitcrsheds.  Il  will  be  .seen  that  the  perma- 
nence of  stream  How  inoursplenilid  network  of  rivers,  the  future 
value  of  the  many  water  i»owers.  the  possible  navigability  of 
the  rivers,  and  also  their  use  in  irrigation,  are  all  absolutely 
dependent  upon  maintaining  the  forest  cover  on  the  headwaters. 
This  means  that  the  state  must  own  adequate  forest  reserves, 
for,  as  respeatedly  stated  in  previous  reports  and  articles,  a 
small  reserve  is  only  a  plaything  and  its  intlui'iice   would   bo*'y'^ 
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instgiiififjint  iii  the  great  area  of  cut-over  lauds  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivera.  In  Oneida,  Vilas  and  Iron  counties  there 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkablti  lake  regions  in  the  world,  and 
these  lakes  comprise  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  east 
branch  of  the  Ciiip]>ewa,  two  rivers  which  have  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  water  powers  in  the  state.  These 
chains  of  lakes  arc  in  themselves  ratural  reservoirs,  but  as  pre- 
viously explained,  in  order  that  their  great  usefulness  may  be 
retainni,  it  is  nceessarj'  that  tlie  surrounding  forests  should  b,- 
pidtccted.  The  area  to  be  protected  i.s  a  large  one  and  the  state 
should  ae(]uirc  in  this  region  a  forest  reserve  of  approximately 
400,000  aeres.  Of  course,  the  laud  eannot  bo  purchased  in  a 
day,  but  in  such  a  case,  the  truest  economy  is  to  act  promptlj' 
before  all  the  y<ning  timber  is  cut  or  destroyed  by  fire,  for  theii 
the  state  would  be  Imying  nearly  a  desert,  which  would  nijuire 
a  verj'  large  expenditure  to  refoR'st. 


FOREST    HKSKRVES. 

Chnpter  2(i4.  !-a\vs  litil."),  proviiles  that  the  forest  r 
which  are  seattering  or  agricultural  may  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  fur  purchasing  other  lands  to  be  added  to  the  per- 
manent forest  reserves.  This  olTiee  in  carr^-ing  out  this  policy 
of  the  state  has  hud  the  forest  reserve  lands  in  the  following 
eounlies  cruised,  appraised,  and  classified:  Burnett,  Douglas, 
Florence.  Rusk.  LaT;glade.  l.ineoln.  ^larinetlc,  Oneida,  Polk. 
I'rii'e.  Sawyer.  Vilas,  and  Washbnrn,  leaving  .similar  work  to 
Im'  done  on  the  lamls  in  .Vshland,  Uayficld',  Forest,  and  Iron. 
I'pon  the  i'e(|uest  lit'  this  ofliee.  tin'  land  eomniissioners  adver- 
tised anti  iilaecd  on  side  all  tli-  forest  reserve  lands  in  Douglas. 
Lincoln,  Marinette,  and  Washburn,  and  also  all  the  lands  in 
Huniett.  with  the  exception  of  those  along  the  fit.  Croix  and 
Chim  rivers. 

On  Oct.  Ki.  mils.  1]ii>  area  of  forest   reserve  lands  in  the  va- 
rious e.nuilii's  was  as  folbiws: 
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When  general  busint-fn  conditions  improve,  the  agricultural 
and  s(^attcriug  lands  in  several  other  »«unties  will  be  advertised 
and  placed  upon  the  market. 


ri'BCIIASE  AND  SALE  OF  FOREsT  RESERVE  LANDS. 

The  policy  of  the  state  to  sell  the  forest  reserve  lands  which 
are  si-altering  and  iiRrieultural,  the  proeeeds  going  into  a  forest 
reserve  fund  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  lands  more 
valuable  for  forestry  purposes  than  for  agriculture,  and  so  lo- 
cated that  they  will  form  important  additions  to  the  permanent 
reser\-es,  is  a  most  important  one  and  is  based  on  the  sound 
common  sense  idea  that  every  aen;  of  land  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose  to  whieh  it  is  best  adapted. 

{'n'ating  a  fonst  reserve  fniul  in  this  way  was  a  very  wise 
and  i)raetieal  plan,  as  it  has  so  far  placid  the  work  of  bnilding 
lip  a  forest  reserve  upon  a  si'lf  snp[>orli[ig  basis,  and  in  suli- 
stance,  is  very  siniilHr  to  the  plan  which  has  made  po!^siblc  the 
great  work  of  the  Federal  Cjovertinient  in  rechiiniing  by  irriga- 
tion the  arid  lands  of  the  west. 

-\s  will  be  noticed  from  the  fable  under  "Forest  Reserves," 
the  main  pnn-hases  of  lands  as  additions  to  the  forest  resei-ves 
have  been  as  follows:  Oneida.  ]4,;{;t8  acres;  Vilas.  16,727  acres; 
Iron.  ^.Hlf)  acres.  The  puri-has.'s  in  Oneida  have  amounted  to 
$46,li;t4.  or  an  average  of  ^■^:^^  per  acre;  Vilas.  .$41  .r>2.'{.  or 
*2.48  per  acre;  and  Inin.  :<;!  I.(i;!:!.  or  ^-.i.'.n  per  aere.  These 
lands  have  nearly  nil  been  jiei|nired  from  large  Inmber  com- 
panies and  for  the  most  i>art  are  cut-over  lands,  as  will  be  pat- 
ent from  the  price  paid,  bnf  over  a  very  eonsiiderablevaroaitht 
young  growth  which  is  coming  up  is  fairly  satisfactory,  though 
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a  great  deal  of  planting  will  have  to  be  done  on  the  areas  which 
have  been  sevt-rely  burned,  and  which  are  not  restocking  natur- 
ally. 

Many  of  the  largest  owners  of  lands  in  these  counties  are  also 
part  owners  or  interested  in  water  powers  or  plants  using  the 
powers,  and  such  men  arc  naturally  glad  to  see  the  state  acquire 
adequate  forest  n^-rves  which  will  protect  the  headwaters  of 
the  rivers  and  so  safeguard  the  water  powers  for  all  time.  This 
is  very  fortunate  for  the  state,  as  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  pur- 
chase large,  compact  holdings  at  a  reasonable  price  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  resort  to  condemnation  proceedings. 

This  office  has  prepared  a  map  showing  the  ownership  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  which  the  state  should  eventually  own 
in  order  to  consolidate  its  holdings  and  at  the  same  time  have 
adequate  reserves  which  will  really  protect  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  yield  in  time  a  large  amount  of  timber  and  a 
steadily  inercasintr  income  to  the  state. 

The  amount  of  money  which  will  accrue  to  the  forest  ri-serve 
fund  through  the  sale  of  scattering  and  agricultural  lands 
within  the  reserves  will  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  lands 
which  the  state  must  own,  though  verj-  considerable  purchases 
have  been  and  will  be  made  with  this  fund.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  understood  tliat  a  forest  reserve  nearly  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  tlie  state  cr.nnot  be  built  up  in  a  day,  and  that  a  state 
cannot  always  do  all  that  is  best  at  once,  but  at  the  same  time, 
liny  policy  which  would  nii'an  ilehiy  in  aeqniring  the.se  lands 
for  the  fon'st  reserve  wonid  in  the  end  entail  a  verj'  heavy  loss 
upon  the  whole  state.  Thi-se  lands  in  the  hands  of  owners 
whtwe  only  interest  in  them  is  speculative  are  rapidly  and  con- 
stantly deteriorating  through  the  all  destroying  influence  of  the 
forest  fires  which  are  allowed  to  burn  over  them  uncontrolled, 
every  f<!w  years. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  lands  have  been  logged  the  fires 
are  ver>'  severe,  until  finally  the  slash  which  feeds  them  is 
largely  con.>;umid.  mid  then  usually  conns  the  popple  under 
which  the  yimrif;  pine  or  other  valuable  firowth  gets  a  start,  as 
this  is  nature's  own  imi^iIwhi'  of  n^stockiTig  logged  and  burned 
over  lands. 

Hut  sooner  or  laier  a  dry  season  comes  and  forest  fires  de- 
stroy in  a  few  hours  what  it  has,  perhaps,  taken  years  to  grow. 
The    verj'    severe   fires   following   the    logging   opera^it^i^;  ,,hf^ 
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burni'd  nearly  all  the  humus  and  fLTtility  out  o£  the  soil,  but- 
the  poppio,  whifh  cdvfrcd  the  bJai'ki'iicd  ground  with  its  heaiy 
fall  ct  leaves  had  beun  again  making  humus  and  so  partially 
repairing  the  great  loss.  Hut  now  eomcs  the  fire  again,  the 
humus  is  again  destroyed  and  the  land  is  swept  bare  of  all 
growth,  more  desolati'  and  unproductive  than  it  was  before. 
This  rotation  of  destruction,  slow  recovery  by  nature,  and  dff- 
struction  again  and  again,  has  been  going  on  in  northern  Wis- 
consin ever  since  the  first  logging  operations,  until  we  have 
Keveral  million  acres  of  land  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  which 
have  been  reduced  to  such  barrenness  and  poverty  of  soil  fer- 
tility that  they  will  hardly  support  any  tree  growth,  even  the 
poorest  and  least  exacting.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  lands 
which  the  state  must  pun'hase  in  Oneida,  Vilas,  and  Iron  coun- 
ties have  only  been  cut  over  within  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years 
and  so  have  reached  the  stage  where  most  of  the  slash  has  been 
coitsiimcd  and  the  young  growth  is  now  coming  up.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  soil  fertility  has  been  lost,  but  the  lands  have  not 
reached  such  a  state  of  barrenness  that  they  will  not  restock 
naturally,  though  such  will  be  the  ease  if  they  are  not  protected 
from  forest  fires.  The  state  must  own  these  lands  and  by  em- 
ploying rangers,  building  fire  lines,  etc,  protect  them  from 
forest  fires,  for  until  this  is  done  they  will  continue  to  deter- 
iorate. Such  being  the  ease,  it  would  be  the  worst  form  of 
economy  to  delay  the  purchase  of  these  lands  any  longer  than 
is  al>solutely  necessary,  and  as  the  forest  reserve  fund  is  not 
sufiicient  to  niaki.-  sui-h  lai^e  purchasi\s,  other  means  nuist  be 
found.  As  the  value  of  the  fojvst  reserves  will  increase  as  the 
years  go  on,  the  ideal  plan  would  be  for  th<;  state  to  issue, 
say.  $10,000,000  in  fifty  year  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, as  by  that  time  the  income  from  reserves  of.  say,  2.500,000 
acres  would  be  ko  ^reaf  that  theiv  would  be  little  trouble  in 
paying  off  the  principal,  while  the  inti-n-st  cnuld  be  met  in 
various  ways  by  special  taxes.  Hut  such  a  bond  issue  is  im- 
possible under  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  as  the  slate  is 
prohibited  from  having  aii,v  bonded  indebtedness  in  excess  of 
$100.(100.  After  having  carefully  eojisidered  ways  and  nieiuis, 
the  following  plan  is  reeonnnended: 

(1)  That  the  legislature  by  act  shall  authorize  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedni'ss  in  a  sum 
not  to  c-iceed  $2,000,000  on  the  lanils  owned  by  tlie  state  and 
n-itbin  the  forest  reserves,  such  certificates  to  run  for  a  period 
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nut  to  fxi'wd  twenty  ycai-s  and  to  bear  ictcrest  at  a  rate  not 
Id  exewd  five  per  ceut, 

(2)  'Ihat  the  Ic^giHlature  provide  for  a  reasonable  tax  upon 
tile  owners  of  all  water  powers  on  streams  whose  headwaters 
are  protected  by  the  forest  reserves,  and  that  the  proceeds  of 
sueh  tax  shall  be  used  only  for  paying  off  the  principal  aod  in- 
terest of  the  above  loan.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  such 
eertifieates  of  indebtedness  are  not  a  bond  issue  or  a  public 
debt,  and  in  1851  the  legislature  of  this  state  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  issuing  of  scrip,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
in  aid  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improvement.  These 
eortifieates  wore  secured  in  part  by  lands  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  the  United  States  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  improvement  of  these  rivers.  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Gilbert.  Attorney  General,  to  whom  the  above  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, says:  "I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan 
suggested  by  you,  of  issuing  certificates  based  upon  the  land 
held  by  the  state  as  forest  reserves  and  not  constituting  a  liabil- 
ity iipiiu  the  projK'rty  of  the  people  of  the  state,  would  not 
viohite  our  ('oustitution  and  would'  be  legal."  If  the  legislature 
will  authorize  the  Slate  Hoard  of  Forestry  to  issue  sueh  eertifi- 
cate.s,  it  is  believed  that  a  loan  of  at  least  $1,000,000  can  be  se- 
cured,  to  run  twenty  years,  if  not  paid  off  before  that  time,  and 
at  ii  rate  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent. 

RE-AI'I'kAlSAI,  OK    FOKKST   RESERVE   LANDS. 

All  Ihc  Stat.'  lands  wen>  apiiraisril  in  IW.i  before  this  office 
was  cstiiblished,  and  it  was  not  until  l!lfi.'»  that  the  state  lands 
north  of  town  ii^t  were  made  part  of  the  state  forest  reserve. 
The  law  of  l!)IUj  providol  that  the  scattering  and  agricultural 
lands  niipht  bi'  sold  and  the  proeecds  used  for  the  purchase  of 
other  lands  to  ciinsolidafc  and  extend  the  permanent  forest  re- 
serves. Before  any  surh  lands  were  offered  for  sale,  this  office 
deemed  it  advi.sable  lo  have  them  looked  over  by  competent 
ernisci-s  arul  it  was  found  that  in  many  eases  the  old  appraisals 
weri'  very  uJitrnsiwnHliy.  The  valnes  vsliieh  had  been  placed 
u|>iiTi  the  lands  in  sume  eonnties  were  I'ouiiil'  lo  be  )>oth  too  high 
for  eertain  d.-M-riptions  and  t(">  l.iw  for  others.  As  a  result  of 
Ibe  re-i'xjuninntiim  iif  Ibe  linuls  which  were  to  be  sold,  the  prices 
wiT<'  increased  on  many  di'seriplions  viry  materially  so  that  the 
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stato  has  reccivod  iiiueh  greater  returns  tlian  if  they  had  been 
soli)  on  the  basis  of  the  old  ajipraisnls.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  land  eotuniissimiers  can  inerease  the  appraisal  of  any  deserip- 
tiiin  over  the  amount  fixed  in  1003,  but  eannot  lower  the  priee, 
and  as  a  natural  result  many  deseriptions  cannot  be  sold.  Also. 
in  several  instaiiees,  timber  trespass  has  been  committed  on 
state  lands  and  the  trespasser  has  settled  in  full.  Naturally 
where  the  amount  of  timber  so  taken  and  settled  for  is  large, 
llie  value  of  ihe  description  is  greatly  lessened,  and  yet,  under 
the  law  it  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  the  old  appraisal. 

At  present  the  niaehinery  for  the  advertisement  and  sale  of 
agricultural  and  scattered  lands  is  rather  cumbersome.  After 
the  slate  board  of  fore.strj'  has  examined  tho  lands  in  any 
county,  they  reeommend  to  the  land  commissioners  tHe  descrip- 
ticms  v.hich  should  be  sold.  Then  the  land  commissioners  niu.-;t 
meet  to  take  action  in  the  matter  and  if  favorable,  they  must 
advertise  the  lands  and  hold  the  sale.  There  is  appan'ntly  no 
go(Kl  reason  why  two  boards  should  be  obliged  to  act  in  such 
a  matter,  for.  of  oourse,  the  land  rommissioriers  are  governed 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  forestry  board  and  simply  carry 
out  their  wishes.  The  forestry  board  purchases  lands  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  forest  reserves  and  they  eould  as  easily  take  charge 
of  sales.  Tt  is  recommended  that  a  law  I>e  passed  authorizing 
the  state  board  of  ferestrj'  to  advertise  and  sell  to  the  highest 
liiddiT,  for  QSVih.  such  lands  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and  that 
the  boaril  may  fix  the  minimum  price  at  which  sneh  lands  may 
b<>  sold  and  may  reduce  the  appraisal  if  the  value  of  any  de- 
scription is  lessened  through  forest  fires,  timber  trespass,  the 
sale  of  mature  timber,  or  a  railroad  right  of  way,  or  for  any 
other  good  and  sufficient  rea.son. 

BBi;i,E  KIVEit  FOltK^T    RESERVK. 

In  1905  the  legislature  enaele.l  a  law  declaring  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  state  ti.  establish  a  forest  reserve  along  the  Brule 
river  in  Douglas  county,  and  also  prohibiting  the  building  or 
maintaining  of  any  dams  on  that  river  or  its  tributaries.  The 
pa.ss8ge  of  this  act  led  Sir.  F.  AVeycrhaeiiser  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  a.s.scciates  in  the  Ncbagaiiion  Lumber  Company  to  present 
to  the  .state  in  Septendwr.  1!)07,  some  4,320  acres  of  land  along 
the  Brule  river,  to  be  used  for  all  time  as  part  of  the  foresl 
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reserve.  It  was  a  most  gracious  gift  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  Wisconsin  lumbernien  will  show  an  equa!  interest  in  the 
work. 

This  office  has  removed  the  old  dams  in  the  main  river  and 
sojni!  piihlic  spirited  citizens  raised  funds  for  clearing  ont  the 
driftwwKl  and  old  logs,  so  that  now  the  trout  fishing  in  the 
river  should  be  much  better. 

All  the  lands  whicli  it  will  bii  neee.ssary  for  the  state  to  ac- 
riuire  in  order  to  consolidate  the  forest  reserve  have  been  cruised 
and  appraised,  and  it  is  Imped  that  Ihe  coming  legislature  will 
provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands  and  the  proper 
eare  and  management  of  the  n'st.'rve.  A  number  of  families 
from  St.  Paul,  DuUith,  Ashland,  and  Milwaukee  have  summer 
cottages  on  the  river  and  much  of  the  finest  timber  has  been 
owned  and  protecti'd  by  them  for  many  years.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cut-over  land,  including  praeti- 
cally  all  that  given  to  the  state  by  the  Xebanamon  Lumber  Com- 
pany, which  is  not  ristiiekiug  suffieientl.v  well  by  natural  means 
arid,  therefore,  must  be  planted.  Hefori*  this  is  done,  however, 
the  slat<'  must  aei^uire  the  necessary  land's  to  consolidate  the  re- 
serve, so  that  through  control  of  the  lands,  eonstrnction  of  lire 
lines,  etc.,  it  can  protect  the  lands  which  are  to  he  planted,  from 
forest  fires.  The  Bruie  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in 
the  country  and  with  the  expenditure  of  a  very  reasonable 
juuonnt  of  money  the  state  can  acquire  a  forest  reserve  which 
fur  lieauly,.  good  ti-oiit  fishing,  and  as  an  outing  place  for  the 
peo])[e,  especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  will  he 
unexcelled. 

LKCTrRES   ON   FORKSTRY, 

During  the  winter  of  lflfl7-08  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  on 
forestry  was  givi-n  at  the  T'nivepsity  of  Wi.seonsin  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  students.  These  lectures  were  intended 
only  as  a  general  irifroduefion  to  the  suh.ieet  of  forestry  and  it 
.ihonld  l)ii  unilcrsliwid  thai  they  in  ii{)  sense  prepared  the  stu- 
dent fi)P  ppaetieal  work  in  Ihe  field.  The  time  may  come  when 
il  will  seem  advi.sable  to  provide  a  well  equipped  forestry  school 
(it  the  I'nivei'sity  in  order  to  provide  well  trained  foresters  for 
work  in  the  sfate.  and  this  will  doubth-ss  he  the  ca.se  when  lum- 
ber ciiniiiMTiii's  anil  liniberland  owners  in  genei-al  adopt  forestry 
nielhods.     That  which  would  he  of  more|,vaI^e  ^^^^^^n^i^eseiit 
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time,  however,  is  a  school  for  rangers  where  young  men  who 
have  worked  in  saw  mills  and'  lumber  camps  could  be  trained 
for  i)osifions  as  forest  rangers,  foremen  in  charge  of  lumbering 
i>l>iTations,  and  expert  cruisers.  The  state  within  a  few  years 
will  rciiuire  an  increasing  number  of  well  trained  forest  rangers 
1)11  the  reserves,  and  it  is  believed  that  lumber  companies  and 
timberland  owners  will  l«i  only  too  glad  to  s<'curc  the  services 
of  men  who  not  only  understand  the  practical  details  of  lumber- 
ing, cruising,  and  sur\'eying,  but  who  have  had  training  in  for- 
estry methods  as  well.  Sueh  a  school  should  be  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  in  the  forest  reserve  so  that  all  the 
ins!  ruction  could  lie  given  on  the  ground'.  Pennsylvania  has 
such  a  school  for  rangers,  and  it  has  proved  very  efficient  in 
supplying  thoroughly  trained  rangers  for  work  on  their  state 
forest  reserves. 

REFORESTATION.. 

Before  any  reforestation  is  undertakeji  by  the  state  the  forest 
resf-rves  should  be  blocked  up  so  that  fire  lines  can  be  con- 
structed and  the  reser\'es  protected  from  forest  fires.  Planting 
at  the  present  time  before  that  is  done  or  the  proper  organiza- 
tion secured,  would  be  attended  with  great  risks  as  even  a  very 
slight  surface  fire  would  kill  all  the  young  seedlings.  The  main 
reserves  will  be  in  the  lake  region  of  Oneida,  Vilas  and  Iron 
counties,  and  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  clear  fire 
lines  so  as  to  connect  many  of  the  lakes  and  thus  divide  the  re- 
serve into  many  compartments,  so  that  if  a  forest  fire  does  start 
in  one  it  eau  be  blocked  at  the  fire  line  and  thus  prevented  from 
spreading  into  other  compartments.  In  the  hundreds  of  miles 
of  old  rights  of  way  which  wen-  built  by  the  lumber  companies 
for  their  steam  logging  roads,  we  have  splendid  fire  lines  already 
made.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  oflice  to  use  many  of  these 
within  the  reserves  as  wag<ni  I'oad's  and  to  keep  them  free  from 
grass,  brush,  and  all  other  inflamniahle  material. 

"When  the  reserves  are  blocked  up.  the  state  will  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  rangers  and  cabins  will  be  built  for 
them  at  certain  points  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  readily  cover 
all  portions  of  the  reserve.  These  men  will  have  charge,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  assistant  .'itate  forciifer  and  a  bead  ranger, 
of  all  logging  and  planting  operation.'i.  road  and  trail  building. 
etc.,  and  when  the'  system  is  organized  the  state  should  begin 
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at  OHce  the  work  of  planting  such  cut-over  and  burned  lands 
within  the  n'Sfrve  as  arc  not  restocking  naturally.  Ijai^  nureer- 
ifs  .shduUl  he  made  at  several  points  in  tbt*  rcHcn'es,  so  tliat  the 
stiite  (;an  raise  its  own  plants  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  it 
is  reeon I  mended  that  where  the  state  has  more  plants  than  are 
needed  on  the  reserves  in  any  particular  year,  they  should  be 
sold  at  cost  to  individuals  and  corporations  who  wish  to  re- 
forest their  denuded  land's. 

NATURAL  REPRODUCTION. 

Natural  reproduction,  especially  of  pine,  on  the  cut-over  lands 
rif  northern  Wisconsin  i^  surprisingly  good  where  forest  fires 
liave  not  run,  but  unfortunately  sneh  sections  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  the  fires  of  1908  have  destroyed 
thousands  of  aj;res  of  the  most  promising  young  growth.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that  over  large  areas  natural  reproduc- 
tion is  not  complete,  that  is,  there  are  blanks  which  have  not 
restocked  and  which  must  be  planted  artificially  in  order  to 
get  an  even  stand,  but  every  acre  naturally  reforest<'d  is  a 
direct  saving  in  time.  labor,  and  money. 

The  value  of  such  young  growth  together  with  the  loss  of  soil 
fertility  has  led  this  office  to  repeatedly  warn  setth^rs  in  north- 
ern "VViseousiu  of  the  cnoriiions  annual  loss  caused  hy  surface 
fires  which  they  were  apt  to  look  upon  as  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence. A  great  deal  more  attention  is  paid  to  such  fires  than 
in  the  past,  but  still  there  are  even  some  town  boards  who  object 
to  fire  wardens  "wasting  time  and  money"  in  putting  out  fires 
which  arc  burning  on  cut-over  lands,  and  such  men  seem  to 
think  that  no  damage  is  being  done  unless  merchantable  tim- 
ber is  being  destroyed.  Each  year  thousands  of  acres  of  not 
only  pine  seedlings,  but  also  young  timber  which  has  been  grow- 
ing for  from  ten  to  twenty  years  is  burned  over  and  is  a  total 
loss,  and  there  is  nothing  which  enn  be  eut  and  saved,  as  is  the 
cam',  with  merchantable  timber.  The  value'  of  young  growth 
is  none  the  less  real  beeau.se  it  i?:  prospective,  and  if  Wisconsin 
is  to  have  forests  in  the  future,  together  with  the  industries 
dependent  Upon  them,  the  forest  fire  problem  must  be  solved 
so  tbnt  the  new  forests  with  which  nature  is  trying  to  reelothe 
the  cnt-over  and  barren  lands  will  be  carefully  protected. 
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WOODIXJTS. 

The  wdotllot  is  (}f  iid  less  importjiiiw  lo  thi'  fjiniitT  in  tlie 
simlliL'in  part  of  tln^  st!it(r  tliRii  it  is  ii>  the  nortlicrii  faniu'r 
\\]w.  piTliaps,  diTivcs  his  liirm^st  iiiul  siiri'st  rcvciiiic  fnim  liis 
ivoo»ll<rt.  It  is  a  vaJuablt;  jisset  to  iiiiy  fanii  jiiid  daily  firowiiisi 
more  so,  as  the  priecs  of  timber  oontiuually  rise  with  the  de- 
crease of  the  supply.  With  a  good  woodlot.  a  farmer  may  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  himber  market  and  may  even  de- 
rive a  steady  income  from  the  sale  of  poh's,  posts,  fuel,  bark 
ete. ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  tliat  a  woodlot  will  take 
ean^  of  itself.  With  a  very  little  thoii<rlit  and  labor,  a  wiiodlot 
may  be  iniprovinsr  all  the  time  instead  of  becoming  less  val- 
uable. 

It  is  poor  management  to  take  the  best  trec^  from  yoiir  wood- 
iot  every  year,  leaving  the  poorer  trees  and  le^s  valuable  species 
to  develop  and  reproduce  themselves.  Ordinarily,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  clean  up  the  woodlot.  Take  out  the  trees  that 
are  dead,  dying,  suppressed  or  over  mature.  They  arc  taking  up 
room  and  not  yielding  any  profit.  Take  nut  the  les'^  desirable 
species,  and  the  large  crowned  trees  that  arc  taking  up  enmifrh 
space  for  several  other  trees.  ITowever,  do  not  open  np  tlie 
woodlot  too  rapidly,  as  the  soil  will  dry  out  and  grass  may  ob- 
tain a  foothold.  If  the  blanks  f()rmed  by  taking  out  trees  do 
not  restock  by  self  sown  feed  from  the  best  species  still  stand- 
ing, sow  seed  yonrelf  or  plant  with  young  seedlings  obtained 
from  a  nurseryman  or  a  forest  near  by.  If  the  woodlot  is  open 
and  park  like,  any  sod  that  has  been  allowed  to  form  must  be 
destroyed.  If  there  is  no  young  timber  to  be  injnred,  the  grass 
may  he  burned  off:  otherwisf,  it  must  he  plowed  under:  or 
seed  cannot  reach  the  soil  and  germinate.  In  an  oprn  woodlot 
that  has  no  young  growth.  pnvAiwi  does  little  barm,  but  a  per- 
manent woodlot  should  have  young  growth  and  no  grass,  anil 
cattle,  sheep  and  even  lior.-es  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  definitely  a.s  to  what  species  should  be 
encouraged,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  cbaraeter  of  the  land 
and  its  location.  If  possible,  the  woodlot  should  be  on  the 
highest' land  on  the  farm  that  is  not  iii'able,  so  that  it  will  hold 
the  snow  water  like  a  great  sponge  until  the  hot  nioulbs,  wlun 
the  moiKture  will  sink  to  the  cultivated  fields  on  a  lower  1?™Xoq1c 
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White  pioe  is  oue  of  the  best  trees  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
will  always  be  in  demand  and  it  is  a  good  species  to  plant. 
Hardwoods  ean  Ins  grown  easily  by  gathering  nuts  or  aeoms 
in  the  w<Hids  and  planting:  Iheiii  in  the  grunnd  to  a  depth  of 
from  one  and  une-half  tu  three  inehes. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  trn»w  limber,  lie  should  look  out  lor 
quality,  but  if  he  is  growing  trees  for  eordwood,  he  will  look 
out  for  quantity.  In  both  eases  the  stand  must  be  kept  dcDse, 
so  that  the  trees  will  grow  rapidly  in  height,  instead  of  fonn- 
ing  side  branelies.  If  the  stand  is  not  kept  dense,  there  will  be 
too  mueh  side  light,  whieh  causes  the  dormant  buds  under  the 
bark  to  develop  into  branehes.  and  this  means  knots  and,  heuee, 
poor  lumber.  A  well  stocked,  even-aged  forest  will  have  the 
greatest  amuimt  of  limber  to  the  aere  and  if  quantity  is  de- 
sired, the  timber  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  such  thinning 
will  pay  for  theiufelves.  before  the  stand  has  become  so  deose 
that  there  is  a  fierce  struggle  for  e.xistence,  which  lessens  in 
general  the  increase  in  wood,  although  it  results  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  That  is,  such  thinnings  allow  the  trees  to  gain 
in  diameter  more  rapidly,  whieh  makes  quantity  of  wood,  while 
if  the  stand  had  been  keiit  dense  and  the  struggle  allowed  to 
go  on  until  the  trees  had  allained  their  height  growth,  the  sur- 
viving tn'es  would  have  very  Ion;:,  clear  trunks,  which,  after 
thinning,  would  increase  rajiidly  in  diameter  with  little  tend- 
ency to  form  side  branches. 

If  a  woodlot  is  not  too  large,  it  may  pay  to  do  tjomc  pruniug- 
With  pine  or  other  conifers,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter, as  tbc  limbs  can  be  cut  off  cleanly,  close  to  the  bark,  with  a 
sharp  ax,  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach.  Pruning  hardwoods  is 
more  difficult  and  less  .satisfactory  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken unless  there  is  certainty  that  it  will  pay.  Pruning  should 
be  done  only  when  the  trees  are  young,  so  that  the  wounds  will 
heal  rapidly,  and  only  to  the  trees  that  are  to  be  allowed  to 
mature. 

In  cutting,  protect  the  young  growth  in  every  possible  way. 
Do  your  cutting  in  deep  snow,  if  possible,  with  this  end  in  view. 
Dry  to]»s,  brush  and  defective  wood  should  be  burned  in  wel 
wealher,  so  that  Ihey  will  not  l.c  left  to  feed  a  fire  in  dr>- 
weallier.  Fire,  iihcnc  all  things,  shoidd  hi'  guarded  against.  A 
lir<'  that  will  nut  injure  mature  timber  will  destroy  young 
growth,   thus   doing   inestimable   damage,    and   will  sometimes 
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./urn  off  the  humus  or  forest  soil  that  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopnieut  of  young  growth.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
forest  fires  in  this  state  are  caused  by  farniei"s  who  are  clear- 
ing or  burning  for  pasture  and  nuieh  greater  care  should  be 
.exercised  by  them. 

I  am  often  asked  whetlier  it  would  be  a  paying  investment 
to  start  a  timber  plantation  or  woodlot  from  the  beginning, 
and  my  answer  is  empliatieally,  yes.  For  years  it  has  been 
thought  that  no  timber  gro^vth  but  that  which  was  mature  was 
of  any  value.  The  growing  scarcity  of  timber  and  its  increasing 
value  has  brought  about  a  change.  There  must  be  young  growth 
for  years  before  there  can  he  mature  timber,  and  even  though 
a  man  may  not  live  to  see  bis  timber  plantation  grown  into 
mature,  merchantable  timber,  he  will  live  to  see  it  have  a  money 
ralue  as  young  growth,  and  will  get  returns  from  his  thinnings 
in  comparatively  few  years.  The  return  on  a  woodlot  as  a  long 
time  investment  may  be  estimated  at  from  four  to  six  per  cent 
on  the  principal  invested. 

I'nder  the  present  laws  especially,  is  it  wise  to  start  plan- 
tations. Nearly  everj'  farm  has  some  waste  land  that  is  not 
used  for  either  field  or  meadow,  perhaps  beeanse  it  is  too  steep 
and  hilly,  or  of  broken  and  uneven  surface,  or  sandy,  gravelly 
or  even  stony.  The  state  has  now  made  it  possible  for  the  owners 
of  such  land  to  put  it  under  a  valuable  erop  and  hold  it  exempt 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  through  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  known  ns  Chapter  r)!)2  of  the  laws  of  1907. 

In  view  of  the  great  public  benefit  that  will  result  from  the 
cultivation  of  timber  frees,  any  owner  of  land  is  permitted  to 
set  apart  a  portion,  not  exceeding  forty  aeres,  and  to  plant  it 
with  timber  trees,  not  less  than  1.200  to  the  acre,  and  he  ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  thirty  years  from  the  tiuie  of  jdant- 
ing.  This  exemption  does  not  apply  to  land.s  that  f-re  worth 
more  than  fen  dollars  an  acre,  nor  to  th(Kse  that  are  within  two 
miles  of  any  incorporated  city  or  village,  but  the  state  forester 
may  nullify  the  latter  condition  by  a  written  approval.  The 
trees  must  be  kept  alive  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  hut  after 
they  have  been  planted  ten  years,  they  may  be  tbiiuied  out, 
but  600  must  be  left  upon  ifieh  aere.  Tliis  privilege  extends 
In  rargxirations  iuid   eo-|>;irtnei'sIiipn  iis   \\A]    as  lo  iiiilividualM. 

A  great  iiuiny  kinds  of  tn'es  will  do  w.-ll  in  tins  sliite.  I''ive 
of  the  best  native  trees  are  the  white  pine,  Norway  pine,  white* ^3 
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spruce,  hemlock  and  basswood.  The  young  plants  may  be  raised 
from  sGcd  or  purchased  from  a  nurseryman  or  even  taken  up 
in  the  woods. 

It  only  a  few  hundred  plants  arc  desired,  it  is  usually  cbca|«r 
and  easier  to  buy  them  from  a  nurseryman  thiin  to  raise  them; 
hut  if  several  thousand  are  needed,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  raise 
them  from  seed.  In  many  localities,  the  seedlings  can  be  trans- 
planted from  wild  land. 

Forest  planting  must  be  done  by  simple  and  cheap  methods. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  plow  and  harrow  the  planting  site  but  it 
is  best  if  the  land  to  be  planted  has  been  used  for  field  crops. 
Preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  improve  the  early  growth 
of  the  trees. 

Trees  should  be  planted  with  the  lejist  possible  exposure 
of  the  roots,  as  the  rootlets  of  the  plants  will  dry  out  if  exposed 
to  the  air  for  even  a  short  time.  Conifers  are  particularly  sen- 
sitive and  require  more  care  than  broad-leaf  trees.  The  best 
time  to  plant  is  in  the  early  spring  before  growth  has  begun,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  frast  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  cool, 
damp  days  are  much  better  than  sunny,  windy  weather. 

As  a  rule,  secdlinsrs  from  one  to  three  years  old,  which  art 
from  four  to  seven  inehes  high,  an'  best  for  plantinj;.  The 
great  mistake  that  most  people  make  in  eolleeting  wild  setni- 
lings  is  to  take  up  large  plants  that  have  their  root  systems  so 
well  developed  that  they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  ground 
without  injury  and  the  plants  do  not  thrive  after  being  trans- 
planted. 

If  wild  seedlings  nre  growing  in  a  fine,  deep  leaf  mould, 
they  can  be  drawn  from  the  ground  very  easily;'  if  they  are 
growing  in  sod,  the  ground  should  be  loosened  around  each 
plant,  which  can  then  be  lifted  and  gently  shaken  free  of  the 
earth  that  adheres  to  the  root'.  The  roots  should  then  be  plunsed 
into  a  pail  of  "puddle,"  a  mixture  of  earth  and  wafer  about  as 
thiek  as  cream,  which  keeps  the  rootlets  from  drying  out  through 
exposure  to  the  air:  or.  if  many  plants  are  to  he  taken  and  to  a 
considerable  dislnnee,  the  roots  should  he  dipped  in  water  and 
tlie  plants  bound  togelber  in  hunelies  of  a  hundred  or  more,  and 
eaeh  bunch  be  kepi  miiisl  at  the  routs  by  a  covering  of  wet  hurlap 
or  moss  or  fresh  earth,  Scedliiigs  that  luv  nveived  from  a  niir- 
seryiiiJin  will  come  juicked  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  nmts  ot 
these,  also,  should  iiimiedintely  be  plunged  into  a  pail  of  puddle 
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If  the  plants  are  to  be  set  in  prepared  grouud,  a  furrow  can 
be  plowed  for  them;  if  in  unprepared  grouad,  holes  should  be 
made  with  a  mattock.  The  depth  and  width  of  the  holes  or  fur- 
rows should  be  made  according  to  the  character  aud  size  of  the 
root  system  of  the  plant  and  the  plants  sliould  be  placed  from 
two  to  three  inches  deeper  than  they  originally  stood.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  plauts  will  depend  on  the  species  planted 
and  the  object  to  be  attained.  When  the  plaut  has  been  set, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  press  the  earth  firmly  about 
the  roots,  so  that  all  air  spaces  are  filled,  but  it  should  not  be 
packed  so  hard  that  water  will  not  readily  soak  in.  Two  inches 
of  soil  at  the  top  should  be  left  very  loose  to  retain  moisture, 
and  in  dry  localities  it  is  well  to  leave  a  slight  depression  around 
the  collar  of  the  plant  to  collect  any  moisture  that  may  fall. 

"White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus). 

White  pine  is  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  in  Wisconsin  and 
is  also  a  good  species  for  omameutal  planting  in  parks  and  yards. 
If  land  is  protected  from  fire,  white  piue  will  extend  itself 
rapidly  by  natural  seeding  and  it  can  be  recommended  for  re- 
foresting burned  and  cut-over  areas  generally  throughout  its 
economic  planting  range. 

UABITS  AND  GROWTH. 

White  pine  grows  naturally  aud  best  in  a  cool  eliiiiatc  on  a 
fresh,  light,  deep,  and  sandy  soil  with  a  porous  subsoil.  It 
readily  adapts  itself  to  both  dry  and  moist  soils,  for  it  is  fouud 
on  the  poorest  and  dryest  sand  and  on  steep,  rocky  slopes,  aud 
also  on  moist  clay  flats  and  river  bottoms,  provided  the  latter 
are  not  continuously  wet.  It  is  capable  of  disputing  possession 
with  hardwoods,  even  on  fresh,  medium-heavy  clay  and  loam 
soils.  . 

White  pine  can  endure  eonsidernblo  shade  for  a  numlier  of 
years,  but  as  it  becomes  older  it  requin's  more  and  more  light 
for  its  development,  and  after  it  is  40  or  50  j-oars  old  the 
crown  demands  full  sunlight.  On  this  account  white  pine  is  best 
grown  in  mixture  with  slower  growing  hardwoods  or  other  con- 
ifers which  will  not  overtop  or  shade  it  from  above,       .  >^ii,X^J^IC 
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In  artificial  plantations  or  on  abandoned  farms  which  have 
been  reforested  naturally,  white  pine  usually  grows  much  faster 
than  in  the  fort»it,  especially  during  tht;  early  years.  Records 
of  plantations  in  New  England  show  that  the  average  growth 
of  the  larger  trees  ranges  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  annually.  It  is  possible  in  the  east«m  portion 
of  the  United  States  to  produce  saw  timber  in  from  sixty  to 
seventy  years.  Smaller  trees  suitable  for  box  boards  and  match 
blocks  can  be  produced  iu  Uiirty  or  forty  years. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  its  bark,  young  pine  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  fire,  which  must  he  most  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  plantations;  but  between  the  fifth  and  twentieth 
years  the  greatest  cause  of  injury  to  the  white  pine  is  a  weevil 
which  in  the  grub  stage  mines  in  the  terminal  shoot  and  causes 
a  crooked  stem.  Repeated  attacks  make  the  tree  unmerchant- 
able. 

ECONOMIC  USES. 

The  wood  of  the  white  pine  is  soft,  light,  straight  grained, 
and  easily  worked,  and  will  not  warp,  it  was  formerly  used  to 
a  great  extent  for  general  construction,  but  on  account  of  its 
growing  scarcity  and  high  price  it  has  been  largely  superseded 
for  this  purpose  by  other  woods.  The  better  grades  of  this  lum- 
ber are  still  used  in  naval  construction — for  decking,  interior 
finishing,  and  spars. 

Second-growth  white  pine  is  used  principally  for  low-grade 
lumber,  match  blocks,  box  boards,  wooden  ware,  and  straight- 
staved  cooperage.  Where  a  demand  for  this  material  exists, 
white  pine  on  non-agricultural  lands  will  prove  of  eeonomie 
value.  Wherever  there  is  a  market  for  small  material,  white 
pine  will  prove  the  most  profitahie  conifer  that  can  be  grown 
on  poor  soils. 

"Within  its  range  of  economic  planting  white  pine  forms  a 
very  sali.sfjii-lory  windbreak  or  Mliellerlielt. 


White  pine  reproduces  only  from  seed.  Plantations  should  be 
started  from  nursery-grown  stock  ratlier  than  from  seed,  which 
usually  gives  unsatisfactory  results.        "  vnni^.;^. 
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If  the  trees  are  to  be  grown  in  a  home  nursery,  the  seed  may 
be  purchased,  but  a  large  saving  may  be  made  by  collecting  it 
iu  the  neighborhood,  if  this  can  be  duue.  Cones  should  be  gath- 
ered during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  in  September,  before 
tbey  begin  to  open.  They  may  he  picked  from  standing  trees, 
or  from  felled  trees  if  lumbering  operations  are  being  conducted 
nearby.  When  gathered,  the  cones  should  be  spread  out  on  a 
sheet  or  floor,  where  they  will  be  expo.wd  to  the  sun,  yet  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  rain.  Within  a  week  they  will  open  and 
allow  the  seed  to  drop  out.  A  thorough  stirring  will  separate 
the  seed;  after  which  the  cones  may  be  raked  away.  One  bushel 
of  cones  will  yield  from  one-half  a  pound  to  one  pound  of  clean 
seed,  which  will  average  from  '.iO.OOO  to  30,000  seeds  per  pound. 
Seeds  may  be  stored  over  winter  by  placing  in  small  sacks  and 
hanging  the  sacks  in  a  cold,  dry  place. 

The  most  successful  method  of  raising  seedlings  is  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  nursery  beds.  Seed  beds  should  be  composed  of  fine, 
loose,  fairly  fertile  soil,  moderately  moist  but  always  well 
drained.  The  soil  must  not  be  too  rich;  otherwise  the  seedlings 
vfill  suffer  when  transplanted  to  the  lew  favorable  conditions 
of  the  permanent  site. 

A  convenient  sifce  for  seed  beds  is  4  by  12  feet,  with  a  path 
about  18  inches  wide  between  the  beds,  so  that  the  plants  can 
be  weeded  and  cared  for  with  ease.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills,  4  to  6  inches  apart,  and  lightly  covered  with  fine  earth. 
Sowing  should  not  begin  until  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to 
cause  rapid  germination.  Seed  may  he  safely  sown  at  the  time 
garden  vegetables  are  planted.  Alter  a  seed  bed  is  sown  the 
surface  should  be  "firmed"  with  a  board  or  light  roller. 

The  plants  wilt  begin  to  appear  in  from  three  to  five  weeks. 
Like  other  conifers,  they  will  require  partial  shade  during  the 
first  season,  but  subsequently  can  endure  full  sunlight,  especially 
in  New  England.  A  shade  frame  of  lath  supported  IS  inches 
above  the  bed  will  serve  the  purpose. 

One  pound  of  white  pine  seed  is  suHieieiit  to  sow  500  linear 
feet  of  seed  drill,  or  about  200  stiuare  feet  of  seed  beds,  with 
drills  6  inches  apart.  Even  with  proper  eare  some  seed  may 
fail  to  germinate  promptly,  but  about  10,000  plants  may  be 
expected  for  every  pound  of  fertile  seed  .sown.  White  pine  seed 
retains  its  vitality  for  several  years,  and  when  kept  in  coid,)>^lc 
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dry  storage  a  fair  percentage  has  bL'en  known  to  germinate  after 
five  years.    Fresh  seed,  however,  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

Two  years  after  sowing,  the  sL-edlings  should  be  transplanted 
in  the  spring  from  the  seed  beds  to  nursery  rows,  in  order 
to  develop  a  good,  fibrous  root  system.  They  may  be  set  out  3 
inehf's  apart,  in  rows  from  12  to  IS  inchea  apart.  The  roots 
shuiiKl  be  set  slightlj'  deeper  than  they  were  before.  The  best 
metiiod  of  transplanting  is  to  open  a  shallow  trench  of  the 
proper  depth  with  a  spade  and  set  the  plants  by  hand,  care- 
fully covering  the  roots  of  each  plant  with  fine  soil  and  gently 
firming  it.  Transplants,  if  thoroufihly  cultivated  and  weeded. 
will  be  ready  for  final  planting  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
season.  At  this  age  they  sliould  he  6  to  9  inches  in  height  and 
have  a  well-developed  sy.'^tem  of  fibrous  roots. 

PI,.\NTINQ. 

Whitt'  i)ine  sei'dlings  should  be  planted  on  a  permanent  site 
in  the  early  spring  when  the  ground  is  drj-  enough  to  work. 
In  most  eases  the  site  will  not   need  preparation  previous  t" 

planting. 

NoKw.vY  I'lNE  {I'imis  rcsinosa). 

Norway  pine  is  seeond  only  lo  wliite  pine  in  its  value  as  a 
tiiidier  tree. 

PdRM   AND   SIZK. 

The  red,  or  Norway,  pine  generally  attains  a  height  of  be- 
tween 70  and  90  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  or  rarely  3  feet. 
When  grown  in  the  open,  the  tree  is  relatively  short,  and 
branched  elose  lo  Ihe  ground.  In  (he  forest  the  stem  is  com- 
monly clear  for  40  to  (iO  feel,  jind  tlie  crown  is  short  and  open, 
but  broad-Spreading. 

The  di.slinguishing  features  of  red  i)tMe  are  its  thin,  scaly, 
reddish -brown  liark,  anil  its  slender  and  Hexihle  leaves  5  to  6 
ini'hes  long  in  clusters  of  two. 

RANOE. 

Tlie  natural  range  of  the  red  pine  is  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  I'nited  States  as  far  west  as  Minnesota,  and  southward 
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through  the  Northern  states  to  eastern  MaBsachitsetta,  the 
mountaiDB  of  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Ohio.  It  reaches 
its  best  development  in  the  northern  portion  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota. 

The  red  pine  is  adapted  for  planting  throughout  most  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not  do  well  where 
droughts  are  frequent  or  severe. 

SILVICAL    QUALITIES. 

The  red  pine  grows  best  on  sandy  loam  soil,  well  drained  and 
of  moderate  fertility,  but  it  also  thrives  on  poor  sands  when  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  tree  is  very  intolerant  of  shade  at 
all  ages  and  therefore  suitable  for  pure  plantations  only,  or  for 
mixtures  in  which  the  other  species  are  distinctly  slower  grow- 
ing. Its  rate  of  growth  is  fairly  rapid.  Measurements  made 
in  several  New  England  plantations  show  an  average  hei};ht 
of  35  feet  and  diameter  of  6  inches  at  30  years  of  age. 

Red  pine  suffers  little  from  insects  or  disease.  It  is  moder- 
ately fire-resistant  and  quite  free  from  destructive  fungi.  "When 
young,  the  tree  is  sometimes  injured  by  a  white  grub  which 
feeds  on  the  tender  roots,  but  the  mature  tree  has  few  enemies. 

ECONOMIC  USES. 

The  wood  is  somewhat  like  white  pine,  though  a  little  heavier, 
harder,  and  stronger.  It  is  only  moderately  durable.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly valuable  for  all  kinds  of  hou.se  lumber,  and  when  chem- 
ically treated  makes  good  posts  and  ties.  In  most  of  its  qual- 
ities it  compares  with  the  shortleaf  pine  of  the  South,  and  with 
western  yellow  pine. 

PEOPAOATION. 

Red  pine  grows  only  from  seed.  While  the  trees  do  not  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  seed,  and  seed  years  occur  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  four  years,  there  is  usually  a  sufficient  natural 
reproduction  wherever  there  are  old  trees. 

The  seeds  ripen  in  the  fall  of  the  second  year  after  the  flowers 
appear,  and  may  then  be  gathered  and  kept  over  winter  in  any 
cool,  dry  place. 
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The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  in  well-prepared 
beds,  either  in  drills  about  5  inches  apart  extending  across  tbe 
beds,  or  broadcast,  and  covered  lightly  with  earth  well  pulver- 
ized and  pressed  down  firmly.  When  the  seedlings  are  two 
years  old  they  may  be  transplanted  to  nursery  rows,  or  set  in 
their  permanent  places  in  the  plantation. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  nursery  beds  moderately  moist,  for 
if  too  dry  the  plants  will  either  die  or  send  their  roots  so  deop 
in  search  of  water  that  they  will  be  difBcult  to  transplant. 

One  pound  of  seed  contains  about  75,000  grains,  and,  under 
average  conditions  will  plant  about  400  lineal  feet  in  drills,  or 
100  square  feet  broadcast. 

The  young  seedling  develops  a  strong  taproot,  but  laler  pro- 
duces several  stout  laterals  which  firmly  anchor  the  mature 
tree,  unless  the  soil  be  very  shallow. 


For  planting  red  pine  it  js  best  to  use  seedlings  two  or  three 
years  old  which  have  been  raised  in  nursery  beds. 

The  young  trees  should  be  set  out  in  the  spring,  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May.  They  may  be  planted  in  furrows  or  in 
holes  made  with  a  spade,  mattock,  or  planting  bar.  As  a  ruU, 
the  proper  spacing  is  4  feet  each  way,  although  this  will  vary 
in  different  localities. 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  plant  red  pine  pure,  though  on  {lood 
Koil  sugar  maple,  beech,  or  elm  might  \k  mixed  with  it.  Any 
associate  must  be  of  slower  growth  than  the  red  pine,  or  the 
latter  will  be  overtopped  and  suppressed.  Mixture  with  white 
pine  has  generally  proved  satisfactory. 

CULTIVATION   AND  CARE. 

If  red  pine  is  planted  on  cnt-ovcr  lands,  more  rapid-growmB 
species  such  as  jack  pine,  aspen,  and  birch  must  be  prevented 
from  choking  it  out.  No  cultivation  is  needed,  and  the  protec- 
tion necessary  is  from  fire  and  grazing. 

The  red  pine.  Toeing  intolerant  of  shade,  very  readily  dess 
itself  of  its  lower  branches  when  elose-grown,  and  never  re- 
quires pruning.  "  "    '  '  '-"■'^'^"- 
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Hemlock  f2'swj,o  Canadensis). 

Hemlock  ranks  third  among  the  important  trees  of  Wisconaiu. 
It  is  valuable  not  only  for  lumber,  but  also  as  material  for 
paper  pulp,  and  the  bark  is  of  value  in  the  tanning  of  hides. 
There  are  a  great  many  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  this  state  and 
the  demand  for  bemloek  is  very  great. 

FURU   AND   SIZE. 

A  conical  evergreen  tree  which  is  usually  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  in  height  with  a  diameter  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
inches,  and  a  maximum  height  of  one  hundred  feet  and  a  dia- 
meter of  four  feet.  The  hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cone  bearing  trees. 


It  is  found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  extending  southward  to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
reaching  its  largest  size  on  tlio  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 

HABITS  AKD  GROWTir. 

It  does  well  on  steep  slopes  and  rocky  banks  but  reaches  its 
best  development  along  streams  and  in  low,  moist  situations.  Its 
reproductive  power  is  usually  very  poor  but  in  AVisi-onsin  the 
young  growth  is  fairly  abundant  where  fires  have  been  kept  out. 
The  growth  ia  slow  but  it  is  able  lo  withstand  very  dense  shade. 
Its  root  system  is  extensive,  but  shallow,  and  the  old  trees  are 
liable  to  die  when  the  forest  ia  opened  up  too  rapidly. 

ECONOMIC  USF5, 

Hemlock  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  pulpwood  which  is 
used  in  making  paper  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  amount  of  spruce 
in  the  state  is  so  small  that  hemlock  in  the  near  future  must 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  for  the  paper  mills.  The 
astringent  inner  bark  forms  the  bulk  of  the  material  used  in 
tanning  leather  and  is  constantly  becoming  more  valuable,  as 
the  hemlock  forests  in  the  east  are  exhausted.  «^mi,ij^n. 
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METHODS  OP  PROPAGATION. 

The  seeds  of  the  hemlock,  although  they  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  do  not  germinate  freely  in  open  situations  or 
on  ground  which  has  recently  been  burned  over,  and  the  young 
seedlings  grow  slowly,  plants  under  favorable  conditions  being 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
.reason.  Seeding  will  not  be  found  satisfactory  and  young 
plants  should  either  be  purchased  from  some  reliable  nursery 
or  grown  from  seed  in  the  home  nursery.  The  nursery  should 
be  located  on  fertile,  fairly  moist  soil,  and  the  plants  must  be 
protected  from  drying  out.  They  should  be  transplanted  in 
the  nursery  when  two  years  old. 


When  four  years  old,  the  trees  should  be  planted,  being  care- 
ful to  space  them  not  more  than  four  feet  apart  each  way,  so 
that  they  will  afford  shade  to  each  other  and  grow  up  with 
long,  clean  steins,  free  from  limbs.  Its  ability  to  withstand 
very  dense  shade  makes  it  particularly  adaptable  for  planting 
in  mixture  with  other  species,  notably  the  spruces  and  hard- 
woods.    After  planting,  no  cultivation  is  required, 

Bas-swood  (Tilia  Americana). 

Basswood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hardwoods  in  the  state 
and  is  of  fairly  rapid  growth. 

form  and  size. 

The  bnsswood  is  a  fori'st  tree  wliich  often  attains  a  height  of 
70  to  80  feet,  and  a  diamctc^r  of  2  feet.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions it  may  be  considerably  larger.  When  grown  free  the 
tree  hears  a  large,  compact  crown,  which  makes  a  dense  shade; 
in  the  forest  it  has  a  straight  stem  with  but  few  branches,  which 
are  closely  clustered  at  the  top.  The  inner  bark  (bast),  from 
whieh  the  tree  gets  its  name,  is  fibrous  and  tough. 
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SILVICAL   QUALITIES. 

The  basswiKHl  is  best  8iiit<'d  fo  deep,  rich,  riviT  bottom  soils, 
and  to  «!<M»]  situations.  Wliili;  it  will  maintain  itst-lf  on  poorer 
iiplaiiilK,  it  is  reconiiiiL-ndt'd  for  planting  only  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  well  drained  and  where  droughts  are  infrequent.  It 
is,  in  general,  a  hardy  tree.  It  is  moderately  tolerant  of  shade, 
and  the  seedlings  require  some  protection  from  the  hot  sun. 
In  dry  situations  it  is  subjeet  to  injury  from  the  sun's  heat. 

The  rate  of  growth  is  fairly  rapid  during  early  age,  being 
about  the  same  as  that  of  red  oak  and  Norway  maple.  After 
attaining  maturity  the  trunk  frequently  becomes  hollow. 

The  basHwood  is  s<>metimes  attacked  by  insects,  which  denude 
it  of  leaves  or  bore  into  the  bark,  but  serious  damage  is  not 
frequent.  The  European  species  are  much  more  liable  to  in- 
sect injury  than  the  native  basswood,  and  are  much  less  desir- 
able trees  generally. 

ECONOMIC  USES. 

The  light  brown  wood  is  soft,  straight- grained,  and  easily 
worked,  but  not  durable.  It  is  often  sold  undiT  the  name  of 
wbitewflod,  and  is  largely  used  for  house  lumber,  woodenware, 
carriage  bodies,  panel  works,  trunks,  and  paper  pulp. 

Its  large  crown  end  dense  foliage  render  it  desirable  for 
planting  along  roadsides  and  about  the  home,  and  also  for  low 
shelterbelts  throutihont  the  greater  part  of  its  range.  Its  flowers 
whieh  yield  great  quantities  of  fine  honey,  lend  it  a  great  value 
for  bee  keepers. 

PBOPAGATION. 

The  basswood  reproduecs  freely  both  by  seed  and  by  sprout. 
The  seed  ripen  in  Septenil)er  or  early  tk-tober.  and  may 
easily  be  collected  while  attached  to  their  large  wings  or  bracts. 
They  should  be  separated  from  the  wings  and  planted  at  once 
in  nursery  beds,  as  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
winter  rots  and  loosens  the  .seed  coat  and  eausis  early  germina- 
tion. If  it  is  impraelicHlile  (o  plant  in  the  fall,  lliey  may  he. 
kcpl  over  winter  in  a  cool,  drv  place  between  Iiivei-s  of  sand. 
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The  basswood  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  our  native 
trees  in  sprouts  from  the  stumps,  and  hence  this  method  of  re- 
newing an  old  staud'  is  recommended.  To  secure  vigorous 
sprout'!  the  trees  should  be  felled  between  November  and  March 
and  the  stumps  cut  low.  Sprouts  then  start  close  to  the  ground, 
where  they  can  soon  develop  a  root  system  of  their  own  and  be- 
come self-sup  porting.  All  but  two  or  three  of  the  sprouts 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  season.  Under  favor 
able  conditions  a  sprout  grows  only  about  a  foot  the  first  year. 

The  basswood  seedling  develops  a  single  stout  root,  but  this 
is  soon  replaced  by  a  number  of  lateral  roots  which  give  the 
tree  a  strong  hold'  upon  the  ground. 

PLANTING. 

In  planting  the  basswood  it  is  best  to  use  one-year-old  seed- 
lings, which  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  lie 
ground  and  before  the  leaves  unfold.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable 
to  space  the  trees  about  5  feet  apart  each  way. 

Basswood  does  well  when  planted  in  pure  stands,  but  it  is 
also  of  value  in  mixture  with  white  or  red  pine  (on  good  soil), 
or  with  white  elm.  white  oak,  red  oak,  maple,  or  hickories. 

CAKE   APTBR  PLANTING. 

In  most  situations  to  which  basswood  is  adapted',  little  culti- 
vation is  needed,  since  the  heavy  crowns  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  young  trees  will  soon  form  dense  cover,  which  will  exclude 
grass  and  weeds  and  furnish  the  proper  soil  conditions.  Where 
the  undergrmvth  is  very  rank,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
out  the  weeds  in  order  to  give  the  trees  growing  space. 

Tattle  have  an  especial  fondness  for  basswood  boughs  and' 
foliage,  so  that  the  young  trees  must  be  carefully  protected  from 
them. 

The  plantation  should  be  earofully  guarded  from  fire,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  the  character  of  a  forest  as  soon 
as  it  can. 

"White  Ri'rtte   (Pirra  afha). 

While  spruce  is  a  valuable  trei?  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  the  young  trees  arc  omament.a1  on  lawns  and  in  parks. 

Dig    ,  ■(    I.        ■     '       J> 
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FOBM    AND  SIZE. 

Tin;  wliitc  spriiec  (i*?velops  a  straij^ht,  conical,  midividwl 
trunk  with  small,  slendt-p  braiiehes.  ForL'st-gro^vn  trees  are 
usually  from  sixty  to  sevt'nty  ffot  in  height  with  a  maximum 
height  of  one  hundred'  and  fifty  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet. 

This  species  is  indigenous  to  North  America  and  is  found 
from  Newfoundland  to  Hudson  bay  and  Alaska,  southward  to 
Maine,  New  York  and  Michigan,  west  to  South  Dakota,  Montana 
and  British  Columbia. 

HABITS    ANn    GROWTH. 

The  white  spruce  does  not  denmnd  a  rich  soil,  though  it  grows 
more  rapidly  on  the  better  soils.  It  does  well  in  a  fresh,  shal- 
low, moderately  porous  soil,  whether  fertile  or  not,  and  will 
thrive  with  considerable  moisture.  It  should  not  be  grown  on  a 
very  dry,  sandy  soil  and  will  not  stand  severe  droughts.  The 
rate  of  growth  is  slow  until  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches  is 
attained,  but  after  that  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  both  diameter 
and  height  growth.  The  root  system  is  ra'her  shallow  and, 
then'foro,  the  tree  is  liable  to  \k  thrown  by  very  heavy  winds 
whi'ii  grown  in  the  open.  The  foliage  of  the  white  sprnco  is 
rieli  and  beautiful  hut  the  odor  of  the  ernsbed  needles  is  rather 
unpli-a»iant.  \o  other  spnici'  grows  more  luxuriantly  or  is  more 
ornamental. 

ECONOMIC   USES. 

White  spmee  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  the  United 
States.  Its  wood  is  extremely  useful  for  building  purposes,  and 
as  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  new.spaper,  it  is 
without  a  rival.  WisPonsin  through  its  .splendid  water  powers 
has  many  paper  mills  and.  therefore,  the  growing  of  white  or 
red  spruce  should  yield  a  handsome  return,  as  there  will  always 
be  a  market  for  sutth  choiec  pulpwood. 

METHOD  OP  I'ROP.VG.VTrON. 

While  spruce  produces  some  s<M-d  almost  cvi-ry  year  but  heavj' 
seeding  occurs  once  in  :iboiit  eight  yeiirs.  Where  only  a  small 
amount  of  planting  is  to  be  done,  the  be^^t  plan  is  to  purchase 
two  to  three  year  old  seedlings   from  .some   reliable  nurserjf^^i' 
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When  it  is  desired  to  establish  large  plantations,  reliable  seeds 
should  be  purchased  and  the  seedlings  grown  in  a  home  nursery. 
The  nursory  should  be  locatod  on  fertile,  well  drained  soil,  pref- 
erably a  sandy  loam,  and  the  beds  should  be  carefully  prepared 
by  working  the  ground  tborouglily. 


"When  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  home  nursery,  they  may  be 
set  out  when  two  years  old  but  it  is  better  to  transplant  them 
at  this  age  into  nursery  rows,  as  transplanted  stock  is  always 
more  hardy  and  vigorous.  Plant  at  three  years  in  the  perma- 
nent site,  spacing  the  trees  from  four  to  six  feet  apart  each  way. 
After  planting,  no  cultivation  of  any  sort  is  required.  White 
spruce  is  extremely  tolerant  of  shade  and,  therefore,  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  with  other  species,  especially  hardwoods, 
or  to  fill  in  blanks  in  a  forest. 

Any  farmer  who  contemplates  planting  trees  of  particular 
species  may  write  to  the  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
get  a  list  of  "Forest  Planting  Leaflets"  for  the  different  species, 
any  of  which  will  be  sent  to  him  free  of  charge  upon  application. 

WASTE   IN   LIIMBERINQ. 

It  is  a  fair  statement  that  there  is  probably  no  other  lai^  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  which  there  is  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  waste  as  in  lumbering,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  for  lumbermen  and  foresters  is  the  closest  possible 
utilization  of  all  waste.  A  modern  saw  mill  utilizes  nearly 
everything  for  which  there  is  a  market  but  many  small  mills 
are  far  from  up  to  date  in  this  respect  and  still  continue  to  de- 
stroy an  enormous  amount  of  good  material  in  slab  piles  or 
burners. 

Still  the  aggregate  waste  in  iho  saw  mills  is  insignificant  in 
eomparison  to  that  which  goes  on  in  the  lumbering  operations 
in  the  woods  all  the  time,  and  for  which  a  practical  remedy  must 
be  found  if  oiir  forest  resources  are  to  be  conserved  as  they 
should  be. 

IjumlM'ring  methods  have  improved  in  some  respects  in  the 
liist  fi-w  ycurs  Jind  now  most  operators  demand  that  stumps  be 
(lit  low.  Ihat  timber  he  sawed  instead  of  felled  with  the  axe  and 
that  most  of  the  saw  log  timber  in  the  ti^ps  sha^^lj^^^^T^^,  but 


H  heavy  ground  Are  which  deslroypil  moHt  of  the  Hmhpr  and  all  the  surface  soil. 
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the  following  cttuscs  of  loss  {whieli  aie  onlyii  few)  are  still  far 
too  general : 

1.  The  saMiiig  ercw  will  often  saw  logs  from  a  tret  before 
tliey  have  mfasiircd  the  luereharitahle  trunk  or  "bole"'  of  the 
tree.  The  dist-arice  from  the  stiiniji  to  the  eud  of  the  merchant- 
able length  ill  the  top  may  be  forty  feet,  and  if  the  sawyers  cut 
two  sixteen  ftiot  logs  they  will  waste  eight  feet  in  the  top.  If 
the  length  had  been  measured  before  snwing  they  would  have 
seen  that  the  way  to  eompletely  utilize  the  forty  feet  of  mer- 
ehantablc  timber  would  be  to  saw,  say,  one  sixteen  and  two 
twelve  foot  logs.  This  failure  to  carry  the  sawing  to  the  farth- 
est possible  point  in  the  tops  not  only  means  the  aggregate  loss 
of  an  e'nornious  amount  of  goml  timber,  but  also  that  such  big 
tops  make  fuel  upon  which  a  forest  fire  can,  and  often  does 
spread  to  uneontrollable  proportions. 

2.  Hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  trees  in 
Wisconsin,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  timber,  pulpwood  and  bark  for 
tanning  purposes  and  the  supply  is  so  small  that  its  various  uses 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  pos.sible  extent.  Yet  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  the  material  in  the  tops 
which  is  not  suitable  for  sHwlogs.  worked  lip  info  pulpwood  or 
the  bark  peeled  onti  saved  for  tanning  purposes.  The  paper 
mills  eau  well  afford  to  give  enough  for  hemlock  wowl  pulp  to 
more  than  pay  all  the  cost  of  working  up  the  tops  and  it  would 
hv  of  gn-at  benefit  to  the  timberland  owners  to  eut  up  the  tops, 
as  they  would  thus  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  their  hendock 
slash. 

All  hemlock  should  be  eut  in  the  spring,  when  the  bark  can 
he  peeled,  as  the  burk  is  of  almost  as  much  value  as  the  timber. 
This  applies  with  double  force  where  hemlock  is  being  eut  for 
paper  mills,  for  in  peeling  the  timber  the  great  loss  of  wood, 
often  amounting  to  from  15%  to  20'/<'  when  the  bark  is  removed 
in  the  paper  mills,  will  be  done  away  with. 

■3.  In  addition  to  the  above  specific  eases  of  waste,  which  ar« 
given  merely  as  examples,  there  are  the  usual  methods  of  lum- 
hering  that  are  so  wasteful,  viz.:  leaving  logs  and  skids  in  the 
woods,  cutting  young  growth  for  a  bedding  on  sleigh  roads, 
bresking  young  timber  in  felling  large  trees,  and  cutting  small 
pine  and  other  valuable  trees  for  car  slakes.  These  are  all  more 
or  less  inexcusable  and  can  easil.y  be  i-emedied  by  closer  and 
more  intelligent  supervision  of  logging  operation.?.  C  OOqIc 
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In  addition  there  is  the  important  problem  of  working  out 
methods  of  securing  by-prudueta  from  the  material  which  is 
now  wasted.  If  some  eommcrcially  valuable  process  can  be 
found  for  cxtrHctiiig  turpentine  from  pine  tops  and  wood'  alco- 
hol from  the  tops  of  other  species,  it  will  be  a  wonderful  booQ 
to  the  lumber  industry  and  at  the  same  time  largely  solve  the 
problem  of  our  worst  forest  fires,  as  the  slash  will  be  worked  up 
to  a  very  great  extent  if  uot  used  entirely. 

In  the  same  way,  if  turpentine  can  be  made  from  pine  stumps, 
it  will  mean  more'to  the  development  of  northern  "Wiseonsin 
than  any  other  one  thing,  for  it  is  the  pine  stumps  which  dis- 
courage the  settler  and  make  the  work  of  elearing  a  farm  so  ei- 
pensive,  Thcv  national  Forest  Serviee  is  working  to  solve  those 
problems  and  it  is  hoped  that  Wisconsin  will  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  within  the  next  year, 

J'irJNG  AND   BliKNING  SLASH, 

It  is  a  matter  of  ccmmon  knowledge  nmou<:  lumbermen  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  once  magnificent  forests  of  northern 
Wisconsin  was  ever  utilized,  and  that  not  to  exceed  forty  P«r 
cent  of  the  timher  ever  reaehed  the  saw  mills.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  Ihe  early  logging  operations  only  the  ehoic- 
"st  trees  were  cut  and  forest  fires,  fed  by  the  highly  inflatnnia- 
ble  pine  slash  which  wys  not  disposed  of  in  any  way,  were  so 
fierce  that  nearly  all  Ihe  remaining  trees  were  destroyed.  This 
was  particnlarly  true  where  Ihe  forest  was  composed  almi^'t 
'?xclusively  of  pine,  for  in  such  cases  more  timber  was  cut. 
thereby  making  more  s'ash,  and  also  the  strong  influence  of 
hardwoods  in  checking  the  si)rcftd  of  forest  fires  was  WkinP' 
It  is  often  asked  why  it  is  that  Wisconsin  has  suffered  so  much 
mrirc  through  f(iresl  fires  than  old  lumber  states,  such  as  Maine 
and  New  York.  Tlie  reason  is  that  in  these  states  the  forest 
was  composed  of  many  species  and  the  pine  wa.s  scattercfl 
through  the  hardwoods,  so  that  in  the  early  operations  onl,v> 
tree  here  and  there  was  taken,  the  opening  thus  made  in  the 
forest  was  qnii-kly  dosed  tip  by  new  growth  and  the  eompar*- 
tivcly  small  amount  ()f  slash  wiis  scjiftered.  But  in  WisconsiD. 
espeeialiy  in  the  imrthern  por1i"n.  the  pine  occurred  in  \»Tf 
and  fiiirly  sc.lid  bodies  and  the  cutting  was  so  hcMvy  that  «" 
enormous  amount  of  slash  was  left  on  the  ground  to  become 
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a-s  dry  as  tinder  in  the  hi)t  smi  of  suiiiiDer  and  onJy  needing  a 
si>ark  to  start  a  fire  so  fierce  tliat  all  remaining  timber.as  well 
Hs  tiie  loaf  iniiiild  and  in  plai-es  even  tlie  soil  itself,  was  totally 
ilcstroycd.  The  result,  as  we  all  know,  is  that  great  stretches 
were  loft  almost  a  barren  waste  and  the  fires  followed  year 
after  year,  but  gradually  became  less  and  less  as  the  last  of 
the  o'd  slasli  was  ennsumed.  Leaving  slash  all  through  a  for- 
est is  simply  a  standing  invitation  to  a  total  loss  from  fires 
and  one  of  the  laws  which  is  most  urgently  needed  is  that  all 
slash  must  be  piled  and  burned.  If  such  a  law  had  been  en- 
forced from  the  time  logging  operations  comineiiced  in  "Wis- 
"onsin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  now  have  splendid 
forests  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  and  that  many  large  saw 
mills  and  industries  dependent  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw 
material  which  left  the  state  when  the  forests  were  destroyed 
would  sti[l  be  in  operation  here  and  employing  a  large  amount 
of  labor.  That  is  the  pi>ii(t  wliii-h  so  many  people  do  not  seem 
to  realize,  that  the  loss  of  the  forests  means  the  loss  of  great 
industries  to  the  whole  stale  and  that  when  lumber  companies 
arc  allowed  to  cut  and  slash  its  forests  so  that  they  are  rapidly 
destroyed  through  the  axe  followed  by  fire,  and  often  with 
only  forty  per  cent  of  the  timber  utilized;  that  a  frightful 
cconoinic  loss  is  the  residt  which  will  usually  take  generations 
to  repair. 

Neither  lumber  companies  nor  any  industry  or  set  of  in- 
dividuals should  be  allowed  by  law  to  so  wreck  and  ruin  vast 
areas  of  our  country,  for  it  is  not  only  the  loss  of  the  forests 
and  the  industries  dependent  thereon,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  results  in  floods  followed  by  periods 
of  low  water,  navigation  seriously  impaired,  the  value  of  water 
powers  greatly  lessened  and  a  flow  so  irregu'ar  that  it  is  of 
little  value  for  the  great  uses  of  irrigation.  At  the  same  time, 
Ihe  lumbermen  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  they  are  not 
"undesirable  citizens."  (hat  their  business  is  a  legitimate  one 
and  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  forest  conservation.  As  jmiiited  out  under  "Taxation  of 
Timberlands."  Wisconsin  b.v  exempting  growing  timber  from 
taxation  should  assist  the  owner  in  conserving  the  forests  and 
Plot  continue  the  present  practice  of  taxing  timber  to  death. 

In  the  same  wa.v,  it  is  fdt  that  if  Ihe  lumbermen  had  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  piling  and  burning  slash,  it  >'9H'^,  tingle 
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hiini  y  fair.  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  people  would  help 
lipar  tlie  sniall  cxpcnsp  throiijih  the  added  cost  of  lumber, 
Thiff  (ifficc  has  worked  niid  is  still  working  to  have  similar 
laws  [ijisscil  in  Mii'hifraii  and  ^liniiesota  so  that  practically  all 
llie  liindMTineii  of  tlic  hiko  states  shall  be  placed  upon  an  equa' 
'  footinpr.  I'iliMK  jiiul  burnin;;  slash  is  not  an  untried  esperi- 
niciit.  It  was  I'ljfi.rced  nearly  ton  years  ago  in  the  Dlack 
Hills  of  South  Dakiila  where  lumber  and  mining  companies 
were  cutting  on  fr"Vi'nin;ent  land,  was  alwa.vs  extremely  suc- 
cessful, and  done  at  a  reasnnalilc  ciist.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  adopted  in  all  longing  o|)erati(His  on  the  Xational  Forests 
and  b,v  many  "arge  timberlaiul  owners  in  varions  parts  of  the 
ciiiinlry.  Mr.  F.  K.  Wcycrhacnscr  of  St.  Paul,  the  largest 
lunilicriDaii  in  the  ccuiiitr.v.  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Amcriian  Forest  Congress  in  Iflflo,  stated  that  the  two  main 
obstacles  to  the  srcnernl  adoption  of  conservative  forestry 
methods  by  lumber  companies  were  taxes  and  fire,  and  after 
speaking  of  Uii.jnst  laxatioii.  .said; 

"The  next  obstacle,  more  iniporlanf  because  harder  to  over- 
come, is  fire.  T  am  I'rank  enough  to  say  that  in  this  matter 
lumbermen  themselves  are  largely  responsible,  sometimes  even 
lo  the  extent  of  fighting  refcinn.  For  example:  Two  years 
ago  a  bill  was  prop'ised  in  Minnesota  providing  for  the  burn- 
ing of  slashings.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  lumbermen 
it  was  never  reported  out  of  the  committee.  Since  then  the 
government  has  rc(|uired  the  luirning  of  slashings  on  thu 
Ijeech  Lake  Indian  Reservation.  The  wise  and  moderate  reg- 
ulations suggested  by  the  Hureau  of  Forestry  were  introduced 
with  complete  success.  A  wise'y  drawn  bill  presented  to  the 
legislature  today  would  be  supported  by  the  best  of  lumber- 
In  Wisconsin  llie  lumber  companies  operating  upon  the  Tjec 
du  Flambeau  aiul  La  I'ointe  Lidian  reservations  have  been 
ol>liged  lo  ]>ile  and  ))uni  tlieir  slash  for  several  years  and 
there  is  nbsolulel.v  no  reasim  why  it  should  not  be  required  by 
law  in  all  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  slash  should  be 
piled  in  compact  piles  and  away  from  the  standing  timber  as 
the  culling  prciceeds  and.  whenever  possib'e.  it  should  be 
burned  at  ouee.  Tliis  ean  oftentimes  be  done  M'ith  pine  tops, 
but  where  it  is  n<il  possible,  the  slash  should  be  burned  not 
Inter  than   the  next  spring  when  the  fire  will  not  run  aod 
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hcfore  the  siirroiindiiig  country  has  beeomc  dangerously  dry. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  pilers  who  are  not  expected  to  do  auy- 
(hing  but  look  after  the  slash  and  in  this  way  the  swampers 
will  be  saved  a  lot  of  work.  This  kind  of  work  is  new  to  most 
logging  crows  and  the  cost  at  first  depends  largely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  camp  foreman  in  p'anning  the  logging  operations 
so  that  the  slash  will  not  have  to  be  rehandled  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  ont  of  the  way  of  the  tciinis  in  skidding. 
Where  the  fiirenieii  have  had  experience,  it  is  often  done  for 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  eents  per  thousand  feet  of  logs,  but, 
on  the  averae"-'-  if  should  he  done  for  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  cents,  which  is  by  no  means  an  eseessive  cost  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  remaining  timber  is 
thus  practically  insured  from  destructive  tires.  The  ground  is 
left  free  from  the  usual  amount  of  inflammable  material,  so 
that  if  fires  do  occur,  they  are  only  surface  fires,  which  are 
easily  put  out  and  do  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  dam- 
age. If  the  cutting  has  been  conservative,  only  the  mature 
limber  being  taken  and  the  small  trees  saved  for  future 
growth,  a  most  important  start  has  been  made  in  handling  the 
tract  for  continued  and  suecossive  crops  of  timber.  If  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  on  aceoimt  of  existing  contracts  or 
for  any  other  reason,  all  the  timber  must  he  cut.  then  large 
limby  trees,  which  will  not  produce  good  timber,  should  be  left 
for  si'cdins  purposes,  and.  if  they  arc  well  di.stributcd,  the 
trn.und  in  a  few  y.-ais  will  he  covered  with  a  valuable  yoini;j: 

SFMMAKV  or  FORRLsT   l''IIU--S  IN    WlJ^CONSIN   IV    1ll()()   AND   !9()7. 

Both  1906  and  1907  weiT  years  of  plentiful  rains,  especially 
during  the  spring,  sununer  and  fall  months  and  therefore'  the 
damage  from  forest  fires  was  relatively  small. 

No  large  amounts  of  nicrchantable  timber  were  destroyed  and 
the  chief  loss  was  to  young  s<'coikI  growth,  the  prospective  value 
i>f  which  the  settlers  in  northern  Wisconsin  do  not  begin  to  ap- 
preciate. 

The  chief  causes  of  fon'st  fires  and  the  enormous  loss  which 
IlK'y  entail  upon  the  whole  slate  are  so  fully  treated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  forest  fires  for  1908  that  they  need  not  be  explained 
hero,  but  following  is  a  summary  of  the  forest  fires  for  bpth 
1906  and  1907:  n„_,  ,  <  .CoOglC 
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SUMMARY  Of  FOREST  FIKES  IN    WISCONSIN  IN   1908. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  Nation  to  con- 
sei-ve  the  remaining  timber  supply  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
fire  fiend  swept  through  Qorthem  Wisconsin  during  four  months 
of  1908  and  left  a  trail  of  desolation  in  its  destruction  of  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  mature  and  young  timber,  of  farmers'  and  set- 
tlers' homos  and  barns,  of  schoolhouses,  of  bridges,  aud  thousand^ 
of  men  exhausted  by  their  work  in  attempting  to  stay  its  prog- 
ress. The  heavy  toll  also  included  one  life  lost  while  the  victim 
was  fighting  lire.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  fires  partially  destroyed  merchantable  timber  and 
property  valued  at  $2,996,975  j  the  damage  to  the  future  forests 
of  our  prosperous  state — millions  of  acres  of  small  )jut  thrifty 
growth  of  pine  and  hardwoods  having  been  swept  over  by  the 
flames — being  valiud  at  $0,047,060,  making  a  total  loss  to  the 
state  of  approxiinati'ly  $9,000,000.  Nature's  work  of  years  in 
reforestation  over  inillioos  of  acres  was  quickly  nullified,  and 
where  the  fire  burned  the  humus  and  left  nothing  but  the  baked 
sub-soil  it  will  be  many  years  before  nature  can  repair  the  dam- 
age. 

Wisconsin  has  been  the  scene  of  many  big  forest  fires  in  pre- 
vious years,  several  of  which  were  attended  with  great  loss  of 
life,  as  in  the  1'e.shtigo  fire  of  1871  aud  the  so-called  Phillips 
fire  of  1894.  In  th^?  fires  of  the  latter  year,  however,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  was  such  as  to  partially  protect  the  timber.  Up 
to  that  time  heniloi'k  had  not  been  cut  heavily,  and  where  the 
pine  had  been  taken  otT  the  remaining  hemlock  retained  much 
moisture.  The  eultiiig  of  llie  hemlock  in  recent  years  has  re- 
moved the  protection  of  moisture  afforded  by  that  species.  The 
fires  of  1908  covered  a  greater  acreage  than  those  which  are  part 
of  the  history  of  dhe  state,  though  they  were  fortunately  not 
ncfonipnnii>d  by  flic  loss  of  life  that  was  n^ported  in  the  other 
memorable  conflagrations.  Rut  the  damage  both  real  and  esti- 
mated, which  resulted  from  the  latest  fires  was  none  the  less  dis- 
iislrous  when  considered  from  either  the  view  of  the  forester  or 
the  Imnberiiian.  The  liillions  of  young  trees  that  fell  prey  to 
Ihi-  flames  formed  an  asset  that  was  alike  valuable  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  state.  It  was  not  only  a  calamity  to  the  state 
but  to  the  nation  as  well,  for  the  young  timber  which  was  de- 
stroyed  would  in   a  comparatively   few  years  have  assured  a 
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forest  growth  suffiiiiuut  to  protect  largely  the  headwaters  and 
R'giilatu  the  flow  of  tho  WiscoQsio,  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa 
rivers,  all  three  iiiipoitant  streams  which  furnish  power  to  many 
industries  within  the  state  and  give  their  surplus  to  the  great 
^lississippi  river. 

Wisconsin  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  forest  fires,  as  are  all 
the  older  of  the  states  where  lumbering  has  been  carried  on  for 
!,'eiie  rat  ions.  The  methods  of  lumber  operations  so  far  as  the 
utilization  of  the  timber  itself  is  concerned  have  improved  iu 
the  last  decade,  but  praetieally  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
lumbermen  to  lesse.i  the  fire  hazard.  As  has  been  the  custom 
for  years,  the  waste  of  the  tree  is  left  on  the  ground  when  the 
logs  are  removed,  either  to  rot  or  to  form  food  for  fires.  In 
periods  of  drought  it  requires  but  a  spark  from  a  locomotive 
stack  or  from  the  pipe  or  cigar  or  camp  fire  of  a  trespasser  to 
start  a  roaring,  seething  sheet  of  flume  in  these  ehoppings  or 
slashings  that  sweeps  everything  before  it  and  which  humans 
I'annot  successfully  stay.  Thousands  of  these  slashings  cover- 
ing 40,  80,  160  or  ii;ore  acres  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
counties  of  the  state.  Where  they  lie  in  proximity  to  a  railroad 
or  where  a  settler  has  gone  in  to  clear  up  the  land  and  make  a 
home  for  himself,  the  danger  from  fire  is  heavily  increased  and 
timber  nearby  is  likely  to  bo  damaged  at  any  time.  Fires  bum 
these  slashings  periodically,  but  there  is  always  fuel  for  the 
Hames  in  the  underbrush  which  springs  up  in  rank  growth.  Of 
such  frequency  are  these  fires  that  the  ordinary  citizen  comes  to 
liMik  upon  them  as  nn  evil  not  unmixed  with  good.  The  farmer 
ciuiNidt'i's  tho  burning  over  of  tlie  ehoppings  as  an  cjisy  means  of 
(-i.'ariiig  the  land  of  old  logs  and  tree  tops  for  the  .settler  and 
the  consequent  enhancement  of  property  values  through  the 
bringing  about  of  more  widely  extended  farming.  The  fallacy 
of  this  method  of  reasoning  is  apparent  when  wc  realize  that 
even  surface  fires  d^'stroy  the  humus,  which  is  nature's  fertilizer, 
aiid  that  the  annual  fires  in  northern  Wisconsin  have  reduced 
thousands  upon  tliousands  of  acres  to  a  condition  approaching 
that  of  a  desert. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  August  that  the  real  seriousness  of  tho 
firi's  became  generally  known  or  re'alized.  No  rain  had  falltn 
for  weeks;  swamps  were  beginning  to  dry  out;  streams  became 
rivulets,  and  rivers  ran  low,  causing  a  cessation  of  work  where 
water  poiver  was  depended  upon ;  the  underbrush  was  dry  and 
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parehcd,  even  in  thi;  douse  iormt  growths  where  moisture  is  usu- 
iilly  retained  the  hiinius  was  dry  and  the  trees  themselves 
showed  evidence  of  the  drought;  the  slashiugs  were  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  dry  wood  and  shriveled  leaves  awaiting  only  a  spark 
of  fire  to  ignite  and  spread  destruction.  Fires  did  start,  and 
under  the  conditions  it  is  remarkable  that  not  even  greater  dam- 
age was  done. 

Karly  in  September  fires  prevailed  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
thirty-two  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  The 
snioki',  combined  with  that  ascending  from  the  fii-es  in  Michigan, 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  surrounding  country,  impeding  navi- 
gation on  the  lakes  and  extended  as  far  south  as  Chicago.  Thou- 
sands of  men  were  kept  busy  day  and  night  attempting  to  control 
the  fires  that  were  eating  their  way  tlirough  the  soil  covering  or 
at  times,  when  the  Jlames  became  so  fierce,  being  fed  by  the  slash, 
that  they  leaped  to  the  crowns  of  the  trees  and  spread  through 
the  timber  like  a  veritable  demon,  jumping  fire  trails,  back  fired 
patches  and  even  wide  streams,  carrying  all  before  it  to  destruc- 
tion. Farmers  and  settlers  who  had  watched  the  burnings  of 
slashings  with  but  poorly  concealed  satisfaction  became  alarmed 
when  the  flames  threatened  to  wipe  out  their  crops,  homes  and 
outbuildings.  In  dozens  of  small  communities  the  onsweep  of 
the  flames  meant  destruction  of  not  only  property  but  human 
life  as  well,  and  the  entire  population  turned  out  to  battle  with 
the  common  enemy,  while  railroad  cars  to  which  locomotives 
with  sti'tim  up  were  attached  were  held  in  readiness  to  carry  the 
women  and  children  to  safety.  The  men  who  faced  the  loss  of 
homes  iind  ])r()pcrty  alone  know  thi^  mental  anguish  they  suf- 
fen'<l,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  physiciil  torture  they  endured  in 
fighting  for  their  all.  The  towns  in  many  counties  were  put  to 
heavy  expense  in  paying  the  gangs  of  men  sent  out  to  battle 
with  the  flames,  though  the  ex])endilures  so  made  do  not  truly 
represent  the  number  of  men  so  employed,  as  thousands  volun- 
teered their  services  and  were  aided  by  logging  and  mill  crews. 
In  more  than  one  in-stancc  the  fires  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
a  town  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  holding  them  in  check  when 
the  rain  lame  and  aeeompliNhed  what  the  towns-people  hiid 
failed  to  do. 

lietween  July  4lh  and  October  26th  only  a  trace  of  rain  was 
reported  in  any  county  affected  by  the  fires.  On  the  last  date 
mentioned — a  Saturday  afternoon — when  fires  were  raging  over 
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thoiisaiKls  of  aires  a  heavj'  rain  began  falling  in  the  lower  tier 
(if  lountus  and  by  the  same  night  or  the  next  day  the  rain  was 
(t  ninl  o\cr  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  The  showers  were 
h  i\\  iind  at  seM-^al  points  when'  weather  statistics  are  kept 
Ih  nut  gangi  ^h()Hed  a  preeipitation  of  slightly  more  than  four 
UK  he  This  ram  was  effective  in  extinguishing  the  fires  in  the 
flashings  nhifh  had  been  ablaze  for  weeks,  but  it  did  not  serve 
the  purpoM  of  putting  out  the  ground  fires.  The  soil  was  so 
dn  bc(aus  of  the  long  period  without  water  that,  when  rain 
Ml  it  WIS  immediately  absorbed  and  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the 
downpour  was  evident  on  the  surfaee.  Within  two  weeks  after, 
th(  rain  fires  wtre  again  burning  in  the  same  territory  as  before. 
They  were  not  fresh  outbreaks  but  rather  a  eontinnation  of  the 
former  fin-s  whieh  had  smoldered  in  the  humus  instead  of  be- 
ing eonipjetejy  extinguished.  Following  the  rain  came  wann 
weather  which  served  further  to  dry  out  the  soil.  The  foliage 
in  the  hardwood  belt  littered  the  ground,  and  in  addition  the 
winds  blew  down  eonsiderable  timber  which  was  burned  about 
the  stumps  and  roots  by  the  ground  fires  as  well  as  much  of 
the  young  growth  whieh  had  been  killed  by  the  flames  and  heat. 
That  collection  of  debris  on  the  surface  offered  even  greater  fuel 
for  the  Hanies  than  before,  and  during  the  week  of  October  12-19 
the  aggregate  damage  to  commercial  timber  was  largely  in- 
crejised.  Rain  again  fell  in  the  burned  district  on  October  19, 
20,  and  21.  and  the  fall  was  heavy  enough  to  end  most  of  the 
fires.  Some  were  burning,  however,  late  in  October,  but  they 
were  not  of  a  serious  character. 

Figures  revealing  the  area  burned  over,  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  liniiberinen  and  farmers,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  fight- 
ing the  firpfi  convey  but  partially  to  the  reader 'the  story  of  Wis- 
consin's lo-iJ.  Reports  made  to  the  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin, 
by  the  fire  wardens  of  the  state  show  that  1.200.432  acres  were 
hnmed  over  by  the  1.435  individual  fires  whieh  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  wardens.  No  small  percentage  of  this  acreage 
wa^  young  growlh  pine,  hemlock,  spruce  and  hardwoods,  some 
of  il  neariiig  inerehantable  size,  while  the  percentage  of  mature 
timber  burned  was  also  large.  It  is  estimated  that  490,495.7fll 
feet  of  merchantable  timber  was  burned,  and,  placing  a  low 
stumpage  value  on  that  timber,  it  was  worth  $2,996,975.  Es- 
timating that  r»0  per  cent  of  the  timber  will  be  saved  the  loss 
will  be  $1,498,488.     In  addition,  farm  hoii-ses,  lan^,_live,^t^c^l^i^ 
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school  houses,  bridges  and  other  private  and  public  improvp- 
monts  to  the  value  of  $149,ir>l  were  destroyed.  In  the  attached 
tabulation  a  summary  of  the  ravages  of  the  fires  by  counties  is 
given. 

As  is  shown  in  the  attached  tabulation,  1,435  fires  were  re- 
ported by  the  wardens.  Of  this  large  number  fully  60  per 
cent  were  started  by  farmers  burning  brush  or  clearing  pasture 
lands  or  by  settlers  clearing  their  lioldin^s  of  logs  and  stumps. 
About  15  per  cent  were  due  to  sparks  from  locomotiveg.  The 
remaining  25  per  cent  is  attributed  to  various  causes  such  as 
carelessness  of  hunter.s  and  campers,  logging  crews,  trespassers, 
berry  pickers,  Indians,  travelers  along  the  public  highwaj's, 
and  lightning. 

While  the  value  of  the  stumpage  damaged  is  given  at  $2,996.- 
975  a  certain  part  of  the  timber  will  not  be  a  total  loss,  and 
it  will  not  be  until  several  years  have  elapsed  that  the  individual 
ownei-8  of  timber  will  definitely  know  their  losses.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  where  the  white  pine,  birch,  and  bass- 
wood  can  bo  logged  during  the  winter  of  1908- '09  and  the  loRs 
either  put  into  the  water  or  mnnufaetured  the  damaged  timber 
will  not  be  a  total  loss. 

To  leave  these  species  in  the  woods  would  mean  that  the 
worms  would  get  into  and  cat  the  pine,  and  the  sap  would 
discolor  the  hardwood  logs  and  make  them  valueless  for  lumber. 
The  damaged  timber  of  other  species  can  be  left  in  the  woods 
for  several  seasons  without  deteriorating  to  the  point  of  be- 
coming unfit  for  saw  logs,  though  in  the  ease  of  hemlock  much 
of  the  valuable  bark  cannot  be  peeled  and  a  portion  of  the  value 
of  the  timber  will  thus  be  lost.  The  burden  of  loss  will  fall  most 
heavily  npon  the  holders  of  small  tracts  of  timber  who  have  no 
moans  of  earing  for  their  logs  or  getting  them  sawed.  Most 
of  the  larger  tracts  are  held  by  Ininber  companies  in  a  position 
to  log  all  the  burned  timber  and  mannfactnre  practically  all 
that  was  damaged.  Unless  these  concerns  should  hny  the  tim- 
ber of  the  small  holders,  the  latter  will  lose  much  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Even  where  the  lumber  companies  are  able  to  eare  for 
nil  their  damaged  timber  they  will  sustain  a  financial  los?  on 
their  operations  because  of  the  fires  through  the  increased  cost 
of  logging  and  the  relatively  low  prices  which  the  lumber  will 
bring  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  a  year  ago  or  the  pro- 
spective higher  prices  of  next  year.    To  reach  some  of  the 
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timber  will  necessitate  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  companies  a 
considerable  outlay  for  new,  or  extensions  to  old,  logging  ronds 
;md  the  building  of  additional  camps.  Much  of  the  timber 
that  was  damaged  would  not  have  been  cut  for  three  or  four 
or  |)()ssibly  a  number  of  years  longer,  and  it  would  surely  have 
iuereased  enormously  in  value  in  that  period.  Practically 
every  one  of  the  large  companies  was  put  to  much  expense  in 
sending  out  gangs  of  men  to  protect  their  timbor,  camps,  plants, 
or  yards  and  stocks.  One  big  concern  employed  1,000  men 
day  and  night  for  nearly  a  week  in  fighting  fires  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  its  sawmill,  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
that  company  in  fighting  fire  is  $10,000,  Other  companies  ex- 
pended from  $500  to  $3,000  each  in  guarding  their  properties 
from  annihilation. 

The  largest  losses  incurred  by  timber  owners  were  in  Chip- 
pewa, Douglas,  Florence.  Iron,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marathon, 
Marinette.  Oeonlo,  Oneida.  Price,  Rusk,  fiawyer  and  Vilas 
Counties.  Practically  97  per  cent  of  the  damage  to  commercial 
timber  was  done  by  the  fires  in  tho.*e  fourteen  counties.  Al- 
together the  area  burned  over  in  the  counties  named  was  995, 
971  acres,  on  which  470,487,000  feet  of  timber,  with  a  stumpage 
value  of  $2,822,922,  was  damaged.  Li  Oneida  County  one  con- 
cern alone  suffered  damage  to  50.000.000  feet  of  white  pine 
timber  it  wa.s  holding.  The  Indians  on  the  Bad  River  Indian 
reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  Ashland  County,  as  wards 
of  the  federal  government,  also  lost  heavily  by  fires,  the  amount 
burned  being  estimated  at  over  liJO.OOO.OOO  feet.  The  lumber 
company  cutting  the  timber  on  the  reservation  by  contract 
would,  under  ordinary  conditions,  put  in  about  50,000,000  feet 
during  the  season,  but  owing  to  the  daniage  by  fire  more  thau 
double  that  amount  will  have  to  he  logged  during  the  winter  of 
1908-09.  Another  loser  by  the  fires  was  the  state  of  Wiseon- 
sin  upon  whose  reserves  tliere  is  much  young  growth.  The 
state  is  now  having  its  lands  which  contain  heavy  timber  cruised 
and  expects  to  lose  50  per  cent  of  its  former  value.  Approx- 
imately 20,000  acres  of  state  forest  reser\-e  lands  containing 
young  timber  were  burned  over,  and.  as  the  young  growth  was 
nnusually  good  in  many  sections,  the  loss  amounts  to  at  lea.st 
$150,000. 

The  setback  to  the  natural  reforestation  of  thousand's  of  acres 
of  land  dae  to  the  flres  is  a  feature  that  has  been  considered  by^n. 
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the  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  forests  at  heart.  On  him- 
(ireds  of  acres  burned  over  were  growths  ranging  from  mere 
scedljng.s  five  or  six  inches  high  to  sturdy  saplings,  and,  in  some 
insttniccH.  trees  that  in  fen  or  fifteen  years'  time  would  havp 
Httiiiiied  sufficient  size  to  warrant  cutting.  Not  oaly  was  this 
growth  killed,  but  it  was  subsequently  thrown  to  the  grouDd  by 
the  winds.  This  mass  of  thrown  young  trees  will  by  decay  imil 
drying  out  form  excellent  fuel  for  fires  of  another  season  and, 
once  the  fire  shall  attack  it,  the  soil  and  seeds  of  another  growth 
will  be  consumed  and  the  acreage  added  to  the  millions  of  har- 
ren  acres  in  northern  Wisconsin.  What  this  young  growth 
would  have  been  worth  in  a  few  years  it  is  difficult  even  to  ap- 
proximate; had  it  not  been  destroyed  and  had  grown  to  niaturitj' 
its  value  would  be  in  the  millions. 

The  expense  to  the  townships  in  fighting  fires — the  cast  of  the 
fire  warden  system  of  the  state  being  borne  by  the  townships- 
was  considerable,  no  less  than  $43,850  having  been  expended  for 
the  hiring  of  men  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  fire  war- 
dens. Had  not  hundreds  of  men  volunteered  their  services  the 
eost  to  the  townships  would  have  been  triple  the  amount  named. 
An  additional  $55,820  was  spent  by  lumber  companies  in  fight- 
ing fires,  though  undoubtedly  a  far  greater  outlay  was  made 
than  the  figures  of  the  fire  wardens  would  indicate.  More  than 
11,000  men  were  engaged'  in  the  protective  work  during  the  sicgi' 
of  the  flames,  and  that  many  of  these  men  escaped  with  their 
lives  after  being  hemmed  in  by  fire  while  at  work  was  due  to 
their  daring.  The  men  who  fought  faithfully  endured  such 
heat  as  only  a  forest  fire  can  create,  and  the  smoke  at  times  was 
stifling.  It  was  impossible  for  the  fighters  to  see  objects  at  any 
great  distance  and  they  were  thus  hampered  in  their  work. 
Practically  every  method  known  to  woodsmen  was  employed  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  flames,  suflh  as  back  firing  from  trails, 
roads  or  streams,  cutting  down  of  dead'  timber,  trenching  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  in  the  humus,  using  water  when  avail- 
able to  saturate  the  ground,  shoveling  of  fresh  earth  over  the 
leaf  mold,  clearing  paths  or  trails  on  crests  of  hills,  and  plowing 
furrows  where  there  was  danger  of  the  fire  sweeping  over  farm 
land.  All  these  methods  were  found  effective,  except  when  the 
fire  ran  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  jumped  across  roada  or 
streams,  sometimes  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  or  more. 

That  the  fires  gained  such  headway  was  Dot  due  to  any  laxness 
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on  the  part  of  the  fire  ivardins  of  the  state,  many  of  whom  worked 
day  and  iiiftht.  They  al?o  endeavored  to  prevent  the  starting  of 
tin-s  by  the  farmers  and  settlers  by  the  poatin"  of  notices  giving 
warning  that  a  dangerously  dry  time  existed  and  forbiddin:;  the 
H'ttinp  of  nny  fire  on  any  land  except  for  warming  the  per- 
s(m  or  cooking  food.  Other  wardens,  not  satisfied  with  thf^  mere 
polling  of  notices,  sent  warnings  by  mail  or  telephone  or  served 
a  personal  warning  on  the  settlers  in  their  district.  In  one 
township  advertising  the  warning  in  a  newspaper  wa*  resorted 
to;  that  township  suffered  little  from  fire.  Despite  these  warn- 
ings settlers  and  farmers  started  fires  on  their  lands  and  the 
fires  left  unattended,  partieularly  at  night,  quickly  spread  to 
adjoining  land  or  timber.  The  attitude  of  many  of  the  settlers 
to  the  fires  was  one  of  indiifen'nee  except  where  their  own  prop- 
erty was  endangered.  The  law  of  the  state  declares  a  violation 
of  the  warning  against  setting  fires  a  mis<lemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  lieu  of  a  fine.  Hut  the  law 
di«'s  not  always  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  as  was  shown 
in  a  recent  case  where  five  offenders  were  arraigned  in  court  and 
the  trifling  fine  of  ifo  imposed  upon  each  defendant.  The  fines 
were  paid  promptly  and  the  si'ttlers  asserted  that  the  fires  which 
they  bad  started  had  saved  them  many  times  the  fine  in  the 
expense  of  clearing  their  lands.  As  (he  law  now  stands  the 
maximum  fine  of  ^}()0  is  provided,  but  no  minimum  is  fixed.  It 
is  pniposed  to  appe.il  to  the  legislature  to  fix  a  minimum  fine  of 
$.^0.  so  that  the  fine  will  Iw  large  enough  to  cauw;  observance  of 
thi?  law.  The  present  law  also  opens  a  way  for  the  bringing  of 
a  civil  action  for  the  collection  of  double  the  amount  of  damage 
suffered  "if  the  fires  occurred  through  wilfulness,  malice  or 
negligence."  It  is  Wlieved  that  suits  will  be  brought  this  win- 
ter where  evidence  has  been  obtained  against  responsible  parties. 
Another  change  which  the  lei.;ishiture  will  be  asked  to  make  in 
the  state  fire  warden  law  is  the  forljidding  of  the  .starting  of  any 
fire,  except  in  the  winter,  unless  the  permi.ssion  of  the  htcal  fin; 
warden  Im"  obtained  in  advance. 

One  of  the  iires  in  Oneida  county  —that  which  damaged  50,- 
000,000  feet  of  timber — is  thought  tr>  have  been  started  by  two 
men  who  were  ejected  from  a  railroad  train.  The  men  were  put 
off  the  train  at  night  and  in  order  to  keep  warm  they  si-t  fin- 
to  some  old'  tira  on  the  right  of  way.  Seetinn  hands  on  their 
wav  to  work  the  next  morning  covered  up  the  ties  with  dirt  jind     , 
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apparently  smothered  the  blaze.  Subsequently  sparks  from  the 
smoldering  ties  were  carried  into  the  underbrush  close  to  the 
track,  and  although  railroad  hands  were  quickly  on  the  scene 
and  attempted  to  clieek  the  fire,  it  got  beyond  their  control  and 
the  immense  amount  of  damaged  followed. 

The  railroads  contributed'  lai^ely  to  the  number  of  fires  which 
were  started.  At  various  points  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway,  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral railway  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
railway  (Soo  line)  it  was  evident  to  observers  that  small  fires 
started  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  right  of  way  and 
had  run  into  the  timber  abutting  on  the  railroad.  These  fires 
had  not  crossed  the  right  of  way,  as  the  underbrush  and  timber 
on  one  side  had  been  untouched  by  the  flames.  The  railroada 
gave  assistance  in  fighting  some  of  the  fires  near  their  properties 
by  detailing  gangs  of  section  hand's,  operating  special  trains  to 
carry  squads  of  men  and  by  running  tank  cars  filled  with  water 
to  aid  in  establishing  fire  lines. 

Commencing  in  June  the  state  board  of  forestry  had  ap- 
pointed a  practical  crgineor  to  examine  all  locomotives  operating 
on  the  railroads  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  when  the 
fires  broke  out,  the  locomotives  were  in  much  better  condition 
than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that  the  railroads  do  not  employ  enough 
men  in  the  round  houses  to  keep  the  locomotives  in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  state  inspector  would  frequently  find  that  althongh 
the  spark  arresters  were  in  excelletit  shape,  there  were  large 
holes  around  the  pipes  caused  by  hurried  and  temporary  repairs. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem  but  it  is  felt  that  the  ultimate  solution 
will  be  a  hood  over  or  in  the  smoke  stack,  which  should  abso- 
lutely stop  the  escape  of  all  sparks. 

The  failure  of  the  courts  to  properly  uphold  the  fire  wardens 
by  the  imposition  of  no  more  than  nominal  fines  on  offendera, 
was  not  the  least  of  the  handicaps  to  a  full  observance  of  the 
fire  warden  law.  Some  of  the  town  boards  neglected  to  provide 
a  fund  by  taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  men  called  out  by  the 
fire  warden  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  declined  to  promptly  pay 
the  men  when  so  employed.  The  result  was  that,  where  funds 
were  lacking,  no  rvntiy  response  to  the  call  for  assistance  was 
lifid.  Again,  in  many  of  the  sparsely  settled  towns  the  board  in 
n  spirit  of  economy  in  having  town  roads  built  had  the  yonng 
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timber  that  was  cut  on  the  lines  of  the  roadbed  piled  on  either 
side  iiist«ad  of  burning  the  debris.  The  litter  became  as  dry- 
as  tinder  during  the  drought  and  not  only  formed  a  constant 
inonaeo  in  itself  but  also  eliminated  an  advantageous  point  for 
fighting  a  fire  by  starting  a  back  fire.  The  igniting  by  the  war- 
don  of  a  back  fire  of  the  brush  heaps  on  one  side  of  the  road 
would  mean  the  firing  by  sparks  of  the  brush  piled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  The  attention  of  the  town  boards  has  already 
been  called  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  future  mistakes 
of  the  kind  will  be  nvoided. 

In  the  special  reports  which  were  asked  of  the  fire  wardens  as 
to  the  amount  of  damage  which  had  been  done  a  request  was 
made  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  preventing  fires.  One 
of  the  significant,  if  not  correctly  phrased  suggestions,  was  the 
following  made  by  the  warden  in  Chelsea  township,  Taylor 
County: 

"Children  ought  to  get  some  lessons  in  school  regarding  forffit 
fires  and  the  value  of  timber  lands  and  forests,  and  then  tbey 
know  when  older." 

The  fires  of  1908  were  not  without  their  IfSson  to  the  lumber- 
mon  and  owners  of  stumpage  in  northern  "Wisconsin.  Not  only 
did  thi>y  snffer  a  heavy  monetary  loss,  but  they  were  awakened 
to  .1  sense  of  duty  in  devising  means  of  preventing  such  devasta- 
tion in  future  years.  Before  another  season  shall  be  at  band'  it 
is  pxpected  that  an  efficient  fire  patrol,  patterned  along  the  lines 
of  the  a-ssociation  in  the  state  of  Washington,  will  have  beeu 
organized  and  by  a  sj'stem  of  guards  will  locate  and  extinguish 
fires  in  their  ineipiency.  If  this  be  done  the  fire  hazard  in  Wis- 
consin will  be  minimized,  and  the  Badger  state  will  be  enabled 
to  replenish  its  forests  for  all  time. 


,y  Go  Ogle 
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FflRRST  FIEE  P.VTKDl.H, 


A^  previously  stated,  the  town  fire  wardt'iis  arc  doing  a  most 
valuable  work  both  in  preventing  and  putting  out  forest  fires, 
and  the  railroads  now  appreciate  that  it  is  fully  lis  much  to 
their  interest  as  to  the  state's  to  protect  tlie  tiinberlands  along 
their  lines,  and  they  are  working  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fires  for 
whieh  they  have  been  responsible. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  self  evident  faet  that  in  localities  where 
there  is  the  most  timber,  the  si-ttlers  an^  few.  There  am  fre- 
<inently  five  or  six  townships,  or  over  100.000  acres,  in  such 
sparsely  settled  towns,  and  when  a  fire  occurs,  the  fire  wardens 
have  only  a  few  settlers,  living  perhaps  miles  apart,  to  help 
them.  The  town  fire  warden  system  is  an  excellent  one  as  far 
as  it  gws  but  it  does  not  go  half  far  enough,  for  the  fimdamental 
point  should  be  not  to  let  fires  start  in  the  first  place,  and  town 
boards  are  averstt  to  spending  nineli  money  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ventive measiu-es. 

A  well  organized  and  capable  force  of  patrols  or  rangers  is 
the  proper  way  to  handle  the  forest  fire  problem,  for  in  no  other 
thing  is  the  old  saying  so  true,  that  "an  oum-e  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  This  office  ])roposed  to  some  of  the 
lumber  companies  early  in  the  siinuner  of  1908,  that  a  patrol 
system  should  be  formed  to  protect  the  tiinberlands  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin  and  if  the  work  had  been  organized  at  that  time, 
it  is  believed  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  heavy  loss  in 
September  last  could  have  been  prevented. 

The  tremendous  fire  losses  of  1908  have  been  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  if  our  remaining  men^hautable  timber  and 
the  young  growth,  which  nuist  form  the  future  forests,  is  to  be 
saved,  it  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  the  state  awoke  to  the 
situation  and  took  energetic  steps  to  stop  this  fearful  loss  ivhicb 
is  largely  so  easily  preventable. 

In  October  the  American  Iiiuuigration  Oompany  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  which  controls  a  very  large  amount  of  land.  iHitli  limbered 
and  cut-over,  at  the  request  of  this  oPRee  took  aelive  steps  to 
arrange  a  meeting  of  timberland  owners  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, so  that  plans  for  more  adequiite  fire  proleelion  could  be  dis- 
cussed. The  invitation  met  with  a  ready  resjmnse  fnmi  many 
lurahermen  and  owners  of  timberlands  and  the  fii-st  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Ean  Claire  clnb  November  17t|(,|  -,,,,,  QoOqIc 
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The  fire  losses  of  1908  were  discussed,  also  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  present  fire  warden  law  had  proved  itself  weak, 
the  need  of  patrolling  timberlands  in  order  to  prevent  fires 
from  starting  and  the  vital  necessity  of  compelling  by  law  the 
piling  and  burning  of  slash.  After  these  and  other  similar 
matters  had  been  talked  over  fully,  it  was  voted  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  of  Eau  Claire,  appoint  a 
committee  of  five,  of  which  the  chairman  should  be  one,  to  care- 
fully consider  the  questions  of  forest  fire  patrols  and  the  piling 
and  burning  of  slash,  and  to  report  their  recommendations  at 
a  second  meeting  of  timberland  owners  to  be  held  not  later 
than  December  1st. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  members 
of  the  committee:  W.  II.  Bundy,  Hice  Lake;  G.  D.  Jones, 
Wausau;  George  E.  Foster,  Mellen,  and  Guy  Nash,  Grand 
Rapids.  The  committee  met  immediately  and  organized  by 
electing  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  chairman  and  then  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

On  November  27th  the  committee  again  met  and  prepared 
their  report,  which  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  timberland 
owners  in  tiie  Eau  Claire  club  on  December  Ist.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  is  here  given  in  full,  as  it  marls 
a  splendid  step  forward  on  the  part  of  our  lumbermen  in  co- 
operating to  conserve  for  wise  use  the  forest  resources  of  Wis- 
consin: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  very  serious 
question  of  dealing  with  timber  fires,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port recommendations  at  this  meeting,  beg  leave  to  report. 

The  committee  wishes  to  say  that  it  has  been  greatly  assisted 
by  the  State  Forester,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  has  confined  its  con- 
siderations largely  to  plans  reconmiended  by  him,  with  such 
modifications  as  seem  to  it  advisable. 

We  recommend  that  the  fire  warden  law  be  entirely  revised 
and  enlarged  to  include  a  system  of  patrol  for  the  forest  sec- 
tion during  the  drj'  season.  Wc  think  the  law  should  provide 
for  an  annual  tax  of  two  (2)  cents  or  two  and  one-half  (2',{|) 
cents  per  acre  upon  all  wild  and  unimproved  lands,  to  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury,  and  to  constitute  a  forest  fire  fund. 

Divide  the  timber  portion  of  Wisconsin  into  not  less  than 
five  diatriels  to  l>o  in  charge  of  an  assistant  inspector,  and  each 
district  subdivided  into  patrol  districts,  each  one  containing  not 
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less  than  thirty-siK  (36)  sections,  and  the  whole  organization 
to  be  in  charge  of  one  head  inspeiitor  with  headquarters  at  some 
convenient  point. 

The  assistant  inspectors  and  patrols  should  be  employed  from 
April  first  to  November  first,  but  it  probably  would  be  found 
advisable  to  retain  the  services  of  the  head  inspector  through- 
out the  year. 

The  assistant  inspector  at  the  head  of  each  district  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  conditions  in  each  subdivision,  and 
should  supervise  all  the  work  of  the  patrols,  reporting  to  the 
head  inspector  as  to  the  fire  risk  in  each  county,  the  ainoiint 
of  available  help  in  ease  of  necessity,  and  the  protective  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken. 

The  patrols  should  be  appointed  lire  wardens  bo  give  them  all 
the  authority  of  law,  and  should  post  or  cause  to  be  posted  all 
fire  notices  sent  to  them  by  tlie  state  fire  warden,  get  in  close 
touch  with  ail  settlers,  campers,  etc.,  in  their  section,  and  in- 
struct them  fully  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  danger  from  forest  fires. 

All  payments  on  account  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
operating  this  system,  should  be  made  by  the  state,  through 
the  state  board  of  forestry,  which  board  should  have  the  power 
of  appointment  of  the  inspector,  assistant  inspectors,  and  pa- 
trols. 

This  law  should  include  a  provision  for  the  burning  of  slash- 
ings, limbs,  tops  and  refuse  left  by  operators  on  any  of  the 
forest  lands  in  the  section  nientionbd,  and  should  provide  as 
follows:  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  cut  or  cause  to 
be  cut  any  logs,  bolts,  pulp  wood,  ties,  poles,  posts,  or  other 
forest  products,  in  any  of  the  counties  designated  in  this  state, 
shall  pile  the  tops  and  refuse  as  the  cutting  proceeds  and  shall 
within  one  year  from  such  cutting  and  felling,  but  not  during 
dangerously  dry  weather,  burn  nil  such  piles  of  refuse  and 
tops,  and  in  such  burning  all  reasonable  care  shall  be  taken 
not  to  damage  standing  timbix  or  adjoining  properly;  pro- 
vided the  state  fire  warden  shall  be  given  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  this  section  when,  in  his  judgment,  the 
operator  causing  such  refuse,  has  been  prevented  by  weather 
conditions,  or  other  causes  beyond  his  control,  from  burning 
such  refuse  without  endangering  other  property;  provided, 
further,  that  the  terra  "burning"  shall  be  construed  to  meaH;n. 
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th<>  destruction  by  firp  of  so  much  of  sueh  slashings  as  would 
become  easily  combustible  material  and  dangerous  in  event 
they  were  not  so  destroyed. 

Any  person  or  corporation  who  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  the  burning  of  slashings,  refuse,  etc.,  shall 
be  gnilty  {if  ii  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction  thiTc- 
for,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  (oO)  centji  nor 
more  than  two  dollars  (!|>2.0())  per  thousand  feet,  log  scale  fiff 
all  timhiT;  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  cents,  nor  more  tha'i 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  cord  for  all  bolts,  pulp  wood,  cord  wood 
or  bark;  and  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  (10%),  nor  more  ttan 
fifty  per  cent  (50fo)  of  the  full  cash  value  of  other  forest  prod- 
ucts cut  and  removed  from  such  land. 

In  case  any  person  or  corporation  fails  to  properly  pile  and 
burn  the  tops  and  refuse,  the  state  board  of  forestry  may,  in 
ils  discretion,  cause  the  s^ame  to  Ix'  done,  and  the  cxpeuse 
thereof  shall  lie  a  lien  en  the  timlH'r  or  other  fon-st  pro(I^lct^ 
eut  from  the  land  on  which  the  tops  and  n-fuse  are  sitiiate<l 
or  cut.  and  shall  also  be  a  lien  upon  the  land  itself.  Proceed- 
ings for  the  mforeement  of  such  lien  shall  be  instituted  by  the 
district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  cutting  was  done, 
at  the  request  of  the  state  board  of  forestrj-  and  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  claimant;  and  costs  shall  be  re- 
covered in  the  usual  manner.  The  claim  for  any  lien  shall 
be  filed  by  the  state  fire  wardi'ii,  or  under  his  direction  by  any 
of  his  assislants,  inspectors,  as.si.stant  inspectors,  patrols  or  tire 
wardens,  in  the  district  in  which  the  expense  occurred,  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  (iistrict  court,  in  the  comity  in  which 
the  claim  arose. 

The  present  fire  warden  system  should  be  maintained  and 
all  town  tire  wardens  should  be  subordinate,  in  times  of  service, 
to  the  ins])ector,  assistant  inspector.'^,  or  patrols,  in  the  section 
of  country  eovereil  theri'liy. 

\o  fires  shall  be  s^-t  from  April  first  to  November  first,  ex- 
cept for  wantiiii'r  the  person  or  eookinj;  food,  without  the  per- 
mis-ion  of  the  tire  ward(n.  either  in  writing  or  by  posted  no- 
tice in  the  usual  manner  for  posting  fire;  notices. 

The  laws  pertaininf;  to  the  inspectors,  assistant  inspectors. 
patrols  and  fire  wardens,  and  all  laws  with  reference  to  forest 
fires,  should  hi-  reiid  l)y  the  town  clerks  at  the  annnal  town  meet- 
ings, and  should  also  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  in 
each  county,  twice  a  year,  once  in  April  and  aepifljJQ, "August. 
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The  town  fire  wardens  ami  tliosi'  assisrtiug  them,  should  be 
paid  not  less  than  fifteen  (15j  cents,  nor  mure  than  twenty- 
five  (25)  cents  per  hour,  for  the  time  actually  emploj-ed  in 
posting  notices,  removing  special  warning  notices,  fighting 
fires,  warning  settleni,  calling  out  citii;ens,  making  arrests, 
aii<l  carrying  out  any  iiioiaiircs  for  the  prevention  or  extin- 
guishing of  forest  fires. 

The  town  board  should  have  authority  to  pay  for  services 
under  the  provisions  hereof,  in  niuii  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred doflars  (|100)'  for  each  thirty-six  (30)  sections,  in  any 
one  year.  In  case  the  town  board  and  fire  warden  cannot  agree 
on  the  amount  to  be  paid,  or  in  event  the  amount  agreed  upon 
is  in  exccKS  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($1(10},  as  herein  provided, 
the  facts  shoidd  be  submitted  to  the  state  fire  warden,  who 
should  have  authority  to  hold  hearings  and  summon  witnesses, 
and  his  decision  as  to  the  amount  to  he  paid  by  the  town  shall 
be  final. 

Section  44()5a  should  be*  amended  to  read:  "Kvery  person 
violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  he  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)   or  by  imprisimment"  etc. 

Section  4406  should  be  amended  to  read;  "Any  person  who 
i^hall  build  a  fire  on  any  lauds  in  this  state  not  his  own  or 
under  his  control,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall,  before 
leaving  the  same,  totally  extinguish  It,  iiud  upon  failure,  to  do 
SI),  shall  be  punished  l)y  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ($2o)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($1(HJ),  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  month,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
town  for  all  expense  incurred  ui  checking  or  extinguishing 
such  fire.  Any  person  who  shall  negligently  of  wilfully  set  fire 
to,  or  assist  another  to  set  fin-  on  any  land,  whereby  such  land 
is  injured  or  endangered,  or  shall  wilfully  or  negligently  .suf- 
fer any  fire  on  his  own  laijd  to  'es-cape  beyond  the  limits 
thereof,  to  the  injury  of  the  land  of  another,  shall  be  punished 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  be  liable  to  the  person  injured 
for  all  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  such  fin-s.  and  to  the 
town  for  all  expense  incurred  in  eliecking  or  extinguisliing 
such  fires."  Respectfully  subniiltetl. 

J.  T.  Harueh, 

,.f'"?'rr;)ogic 
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The  ultimate  success  o£  the  patrol  system  will,  o£  course,  de- 
pead  almost  wholly  on  the  character  of  the  men  appointed  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  organized.  They  should  be  thor- 
ough woodsmen,  young  enough  to  be  active  and  able  to  stand 
long  hours  of  hard  worli,  who  can  use  a  compass,  run  lines,  aoa 
where  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  select  men  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  fighting  forest  tires.  The  cost  of  two  to 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  acre  per  annum  is  a  low  insurance 
uud  there  is  no  questicm  that  the  patrol  would  save  eDough 
valuable  timber  and  young  growth  in  two  or  three  years  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  service  for  many  years.  The  loss  from 
forest  fires  in  Wisoonsin  for  1908  alone  is  over  $9,000,000  and 
this  would  pay  all  costs  of  such  a  patrol  system  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 

This  plan  of  protecting  timberlands  by  means  of  a  patrol 
through  all  the  dry  season  is  not  a  new  and  untried  experiuieut, 
for  with  certain  moditieations  to  meet  our  American  conditions, 
it  is  the  same  plan  which  has  done  so  much  to  build  up  tlie 
wonderful  forests  of  Germany  and  France;  it  has  been  put 
into  successful  practice  by  the  lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Wash- 
ingtODj  and  since  the  United  States  Forest  Service  has  taken 
charge  of  the  national  forests  and  the  rauger  system  been  per- 
fected, the  losses  from  forest  fiix's  have  been  lessened  to  a  won- 
derful extent. 

The  patrols  in  northern  Wisconsin  would  be  able,  by  being 
constantly  on  the  ground,  to  enforce  the  law  against  settlers 
or  others  burning  brush  during  a  dangerously  dry  time,  and 
this  alone  would  be  worth  their  employment,  for,  as  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  town  tire  wardens,  burning  brush  is  the  cause 
of  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  forest  fires.  Town  fire  wardens 
are  human  and  it  is  diflicult  for  them  to  enforce  the  law  against 
their  neighbors  as  -rigidly  as  it  should  be.  There  is  often,  also, 
a  great  deal  of  local  jealousy  aroused  in  the  election  of  a  town 
board  and  a  feeling  of  politicoi  expediency  frequently  has  great 
weight  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  the  law  against  some  farmer 
who  has  considerable  intluence.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
patrols  appointed  should  not  be  local  men  and  by  enforcing 
the  law  impartially,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  receive  the 
ready  support  of  most  of  the  settlers  in  the  northern  towns. 
for  many  of  the  settlers  have  lost  heavily  through  the  eriniin» 
carelessness  of  their  neighbors.  The  patrols  would  also  b*  ^'^ 
to  look  after  all  camping,  fishing  and  hunting  parties,  and  sec 
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that  the  law  providing  that,  all  camp  Bres  must  be  extinguished 
when  they  are  left,  is  enforced. 

A  plan  by  which  all  guides  aliould  be  licensed  by  the  state 
and  also  sworn  in  as  game  and  fire  wardens,  is  outlined  in  an- 
other part  of  this  report,  and  it  is  felt  that  if  this  is  done,  the 
patrols  and  guides  working  ti^ether  can  greatly  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  fires  for  which  campers  and  sportsmen  have  been  re- 
sponsible. The  average  man  from  the  city  who  goes  into  the 
woods  is  ignorant  about  how  to  build  a  camp  hre,  and  is  in- 
clined to  use  a  fallen  tree  or  butt  as  a  back  log,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  as  the  fire  works  into  the  log  and 
will  often  smoulder  for  days  to  burst  out  in  case  a  heavy  wind 
springs  up. 

A  good  portion  of  the  time  white  the  patrols  are  on  duty, 
there  will  be  little  if  any  danger  from  forest  fires,  and  then 
they  should  be  employed  in  clearing  out  old  logging  roads  and 
making  trails,  as  these  will  be  of  great  value  as  fire  lines  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  or  as  vantage  points  from  which 
to  backfire  in  ease  of  necessity.  A  patrol,  knowing  his  district 
thoroughly  and  with  cleaned  roads  and  trails  from  which  to 
work,  can  do  more  with  half  a  dozen  men  than  an  array  of  fire 
fighters  who  are  rushed  into  a  section  of  country  that  they  do 
not  know  and  where  the  roads  are  choked  with  infiammable 
material.  Wherever  the  expense  is  justified,  a  telephone  system 
should  be  installed  by  the  owners  of  the  land  so  that  the  patrols 
can  easily  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  summon  help  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  fact  sliould  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  more  important 
to  protect  the  young  pine  and  other  valuable  timber  which  is 
now  coming  up  on  our  northern  cut-over  lands,  than  the  mature 
saw-log  timber,  for  in  ease  of  a  forest  fire  the  later  can  often- 
times be  If^ged  at  once  and  so  saved,  while  the  least  surface 
fire  running  through  young  growth,  usually  means  a  total  loss. 
It  at  least  seems  peculiar  that  while  many  railroads,  lumber 
companies,  and  other  big  timberland  owners  are  planting,  others 
allow  young  pine  which  has  come  up  on  their  lands  naturally 
and  which  is  perhaps  ttn  to  twenty  years  old,  and  wj  worth 
a  very  considerable  sum  per  acre,  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  save  it.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  land  in  northern  Wisconsin  which  is  fertile  and  will  make 
good  farms,  and  no  forester  of  experience  would  advocate  that-^i 
such  land  should  be  kept  under  timber,  but  there  are  also  enor- 
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Jiious  areas  of  poor,  saudy  and  rocky  soils,  which  are  absolulely 
uusiiited  for  agriculture  and  the  only  use  to  which  they  can 
profitably  be  put  is  growing  timber.  The  trouble  heretofore 
has  been  that  these  lauds  have  been  bought  and  sold  as  a  spec- 
ulative venture,  with  the  idea  that  settlers  might  buy  them  or 
tliat  thfy  could  be  used  tor  a  cattle  or  sheep  ranch.  There  is 
aui])le  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  not  suited  to  either  pur- 
pose and  they  have  been  luinded  around  from  one  land  gamWir 
to  another,  a  pwy  to  forest  lirea  and  thus  losing  soil  fertility, 
until  in  some  sections  they  arc  rapidly  approaching  the  coidi- 
tion  of  a  desert. 

The  action  of  the  timberland  owners  in  advocating  a  forest 
fire  patrol,  which  will  be  largely  paid  for  by  themselves,  and 
the  compulsory  piling  and  burning  of  all  slash,  shows  that  they 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  and  that  in  order  to  save  oar 
pr<isent  and  prospective  forests  and  make  northern  Wisconsin 
attractive  to  settlers,  strong  protective  measures  must  be  taken 
and  that  all  uuist  work  together.  At  the  meeting  in  Eau  Claire, 
December  first,  the  eouunittee  was  instructed  to  prepare  articles 
of  incorporation  for  a  Timberland  Owners'  associatiou,  and 
it  is  the  plan  to  have  the  a.ssociation  advise  frequently  and 
fully  tt'itl'  the  state  board  of  forestry  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  forests,  protection  to  our  rivers,  etc.  Such  co-opera- 
tion between  the  state  aud  the  men  who  own  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tiinbcrlands  of  "Wisconsin,  is  a  tremendous  step  forward 
and  will  surely  lead  to  much  better  understanding  on  both  sides 
and  a  working  out  of  the  practical  measures  by  which  the 
natural  resources  of  Wisconsin  can  be  truly  eonserved- 

KORt-iTBV  AND  THE  RAILBOADS. 

Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
inleri'st  in  I'orcslry  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
lasl  year  tlic  C.  &  N.  W.  railroad  has  withdrawn  all  its  timber- 
landN  ijj  AVisi-imsin  from  sale  and'  the  llnited  SUtes  Forest  Serv- 
ice  has  cxauiincd  tlic  lands  and  is  making  a  preliminary  work- 
ing pliMi  ill  order  that  Uie  plan  of  cutting  may  be  systematic  and 
so  a.s  to  iiLsure  sneei'ssive  yields  of  timber.  Now  that  many  of 
the  largi'sl  easlcrn  and  wiuthern  railroads  are  planting  trees  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  a  future  supply  of  ties,  bridge  and  construction 
timber,  etc..  it  is  eertaiuly  the  dictate  of  common  sense  for  rail- 
roads owning  timberlands  to  adopt  some  well  defined  plan  foi 
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their  care  and  management.  Railroad'  officials,  however,  are 
very  similar  to  other  human  beings  and  are  inclined  not  to  ap- 
preciate the  nece.s-sity  of  a  future  supply  of  timber  till  their 
Innibi  are  stripped  ai:d  they  are  compolied  to  plant.  The  C.  & 
X.  W.  oftieials  have  been  far  sighted  in  this  matter  and  it  is  to 
l>e  hoped  that  the  other  rouds  will  show  as  sound  judgment. 

til  the  pa-st  the  railroads  have  been  responsible  for  many  for- 
est fin:'s,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  whore  exten- 
sive areas  of  timlwrland  have  been  burned  over.  The  legislature 
in  1905  passed'  a  law  providing  that  all  railroads  should  etiuip 
their  engines  with  spark  arresters,  keep  the  right  of  way  clear 
of  grass,  brush,  and  other  inHammable  material,  instruct  the  sec- 
tion crews  to  extinguish  all  forest  fires  caused  by  the  railroads, 
and  to  post  such  warning  notices  as  are  furnished  them  by  the 
slate  forester.  At  first  the  railroads  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  this  law  and,  thi'refore,  a  practical  engineer  was  appointed 
by  this  ofliee  as  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  spark  arresters  in 
use  by  the  locomotives  were  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the 
rights  of  way  free  from  dangerously  inflammable  matter.  At 
the  same  time  the  question  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
was  again  taken  up  with  the  railroads.  The  ofiicials  of  the  0.  & 
N.  AV.  offered  to  arrange  meetings  at  which  all  the  section  men 
on  the  northern  divisions  would  be  present  and'  that  the  state 
forcsler  should  explain  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  just  what 
was  recinircd  of  the  men. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Autigo.  Augu.st  11th,  1908. 
Three  hundred  sectioTi  men  and  other  railroad  employes  were 
present,  and  the  second  meeting  was  at  Ironwood  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and'  twenty  men.  These 
meetings  were  extremely  important,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
what  was  actually  done,  as  they  were  largely  preliminary,  but 
because  it  was  the  fii-st  time  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  that  the  officials  of  a  railroad  and  the  state  met 
to  di.seuss  means  for  protecting  the  forests,  and  it  also  showed 
a  line  spirit  of  wishing  to  eo-o]>erate  on  the  jiart  of  the  railroad. 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  address  given  hy  the  state  for- 
ester at  these  meetings: 

"Th.'  thn-e  main  objects  for  which  Ihe  stale  forcsf  tv.si-rves 
have  been  estalilished  are  as  fojhms:  1.  To  pmleel  the  head- 
waters of  our  important  rivers  aiul  thus  preserve  (he  water- 
piiwers  upon  which  the  future  welfare  of  Ihe  state  so  l*"'*^''^\')?'jj I  . 
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pends.  2.  Through  wise  use,  to  conserve  the  timber  on  the  re- 
serve lands,  so  that  industries  depending  upon  the  forests  for 
their  raw  material  can  be  supplied  in  the  future.  3.  To  pre- 
ser\'e  the  beautiful  lalte  region  of  northern  Wisconsin,  so  that  it 
may  not  lose  its  wonderful  value  as  a  summer  resort,  not  only 
for  the  people  of  Wisconsin  but  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  as 
weU. 

"The  railroads  «re  also  directly  interested  in  all  these  thinga, 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  rivers,  waterpowera, 
and  fon'sts,  means  freight,  and  the  building  up  of  a  resort  re- 
gion means  a  constantly  increasing  passenger  business. 

"Wisconsin,  as  I  have  said,  now  owns  within  its  forest  re- 
serves some  300,000  acres,  but  expects  to  increase  this  to  abont 
2..'J00,IH)()  acres,  which  will  mean  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large 
sum  and  as  the  railroads  will  be  directly  benefited  by  such  re- 
serves, they  should  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  state  in 
every  reasonable  way  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  safeguarded 
from  forest  fires. 

"As  previously  stated,  the  settlers  by  burning  brush  in  clear- 
ing land,  cause  G0%  of  all  the  forest  fires  in  the  state.  In  order 
to  provoiit  as  far  as  possible  the  enonnous  annual  loss  from  for- 
est firi'R.  I  have  appointed  over  300  town  fire  wardens  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  These  men  are  paid  by  the  towns  in 
which  they  serve  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  preventing 
and  fighting  forest  fires,  posting  the  laws,  warning  notices,  etc. 
They  have  the  power  to  call  upon  any  citizen  for  aid  in  case  of 
a  fire,  have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  and 
best  of  all.  can  absclutoly  forbid!  the  setting  of  any  fires  in  a 
dangerou.sly  dry  time.  They  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
)rtopi>ing  fires  before  they  gain  a  strong  headway,  but  still  more 
in  arousing  public  opinion  against  the  criminal  loss  in  forest 
fires  and  to  the  value  of  the  young  growth  which  is  coming  up 
on  cut-over  lands. 

"The  hunters  and  campers  are  harder  to  deal  with,  as  they 
are  usually  far  off  in  the  woods  away  from  all  towns.  How- 
ever, on  the  back  of  each  hunting  license  is  a  warning  against 
leaving  camp  fires  burning,  and  I  hope  that  a  law  may  be  passed 
eomj>clling  all  guides  to  be  licensed  and  to  be  sworn  in  as  fire 
wardens,  so  that  Ihcy  will  he  responsible  for  their  parties,  who 
arc  often  people  from  the  eilics  and'  do  not  realize  the  danger 
from  forest  fires. 
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I  am  also  trying  to  have  the  lumber  companies  and  large  tim- 
berland  owners  form  forest  fire  associations.  Such  associations 
would  appoint  and  pay  their  own  men,  who  would  patrol  during 
Ibc  dry  mouths  and  si-e  that  no  fires  were  started.  The  cost 
would  )>e  divided  anioug  the  owners  of  the  land  and  should  not 
escci'd  throe  cents  per  acre  and  per  year.  I  would'  gladly  ap- 
point such  patrols  as  state  fire  wardens  in  order  that  they  might 
have  full  power  and  authority. 

"You  will  see  from  this  that  we  are  working,  and  will  keep  on 
working,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fires  which  are  caused  by  settlers, 
campers  and  hunters  and  that  we  are  not  singling  out  the  rail- 
roads, but  are  only  asking  ycu  to  co-operate  with  us  and  do  your 
part. 

"Xow,  let  US  see  how  the  railroads  cause  forest  fires  and  if 
then"  is  any  reasonable  remedy  at  hand.  First  and  foremost  are 
the  loL'o motives,  and  though  I  understand  that  there  are  only  a 
few  engineers  here,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  them.  The 
law  requires  that  locomotives  must  be  provided  with  nettings, 
so  that  sparks  or  cinders  cannot  escape.  Our  inspector,  who  ia 
here  today  and  who  is  examining  all  locomotives  in  use  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  .sometimes  finds  holes  in  the  front 
end  and  ashpan  nettings,  and  often  that  the  ashpan  nettings 
arc  too  light  to  stay  down  in  place  or  hold  their  shape.  The 
net(ing.s  arc  not  the  most  serious  matter,  however,  but  rather 
the  holes  around  the  steam  pipes,  stand  pipe,  blower,  pump  ex- 
haust and  around  the  edges  of  the  smoke  box  and'  deflector  plate. 
Such  holes  in  many  eases  are  big  enough  to  let  large  sparks  es- 
cape and  they  are  sometimes  'repaired'  by  driving  in  spikes, 
etc.  Head  ends  arc  supposed  to  be  frequently  inspected  by  the 
railroads  but  often  this  is  a  farce,  as  the  inspector  looks  in 
through  the  peephole  and.  as  you  know,  the  inspection  cannot 
bi  done  properly  without  opening;  up  the  front  end.  The  rail- 
loads  should  co-operate  with  the  state  in  this  work  and  have  a 
man  in  each  roundhouse  to  devote  all  his  time  to  inspecting  en- 
gines and  see  to  it  that  they  are  in  perfect  condition.  An  engine 
which  throws  sparks  or  drops  hot  coals  along  the  right  of  way 
in  dry  weather  is  too  dangerous  a  thing  to  be  allowed  in  the  tim- 
ber regions  of  northern  "Wisconsin. 

"The  train  crews,  whfu  th^-y  find  a  fire  burning  on  or  near 
111  the  right  of  way.  .should  malte  it  an  absolute  rule  to  notify  the 
agent  or  operator  at  the  next  station,  so  that  the  nearest  section 
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crew  can  be  sont  to  the  fire  at  onee.  Fires  set  by  the  engines 
are  due  to  a  very  hirge  extent  either  to  the  failure  of  section 
crews  to  keep  the  right  of  way  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  or 
fa:lin(^  to  eut  them  until  late  in  the  Rummer  when  the  grass  adcJ 
liriish  outside  the  rii.;ht  of  way  are  dry,  so  that  a  fire  will  spread 
nijiidly  unit'ss  very  carefully  watehed.  (irass  an<i  weeds  should 
he  eut  from  about  the  loth  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August,  when 
the  farmers  are  liayinR  and  fires  will  not  run.  Care,  of  eonrse, 
should  be  taken  not  to  do  this  work  too  early,  for  then  a  second 
cutting  will  be  iieeessary,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  section 
men  leave  this  work  until  well  into  September,  which  is  very 
d;uigerous.  for  as  a  rule  the  adjoining  forests  and  fields  are 
extremely  dry  and  r.  destnietivc  forest  fire  is  only  too  likely  to 

"Another  cause  of  fire  along  the  railroad  lines,  which  seems 
absolutely  uiiiieecHsary.  is  the  burning  of  old  ties  during  the  dry 
summer  months,  I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  railroads 
several  times  and  have  always  asked  that  no  ties  should  be 
burned  until  after  snow  falls,  so  that  the  fire  eould  not  spread. 
Po.fsibly  this  may  seems  unreasonable  to  you,  but  we  know  that 
a  number  of  bad  fires  have  started  on  your  own  road  within  the 
last  two  years  from  burning  ties,  A  pile  of  old  ties,  as  yon 
kiKiw.  makes  a  very  hot  fire,  and  a  slight  wind  is  apt  to  carry 
spjirks  to  adjoining  dry  grass  or  timber.  Of  course,  if  one  man 
sl;iyi>(i  by  eaeh  pile  of  ties  unlil  the  fire  was  nb.solutely  out  and 
alt  ihtnger  nver,  it  would  he  differeiil,  but  I  know  how  busy  you 
seeiion  iiieji  often  are  and  as  a  result  we  have  fref|uently  found 
tics  burning  and  the  scelion  men  working  up  around  n  bend  in 
the  traik  where  they  eould  not  possibly  see  a  forest  fire  until  it 
was  under  full  headway.  'Mr.  Cantillon  tells  me  that  the  C.  ft 
X.  W.  will  jirobably  give  orders  within  a  short  time  that  no 
ties  are  to  be  burned  in  northern  Wisconsin  until  after  snow 
fulls,  and  Ibat  in  siniie  seetions  the  lies  may  he  picked  up. 

"  lleniember  ihaf  for  llie  future  priwperity  of  your  state  and 
Ihi'  business  of  your  road,  if  is  exlremcly  important  that  yon 
sJiould  di>  all  ill  your  pinver  lo  ki'i-p  forest  fires  from  burning  on 
I'ul-oviT  land  as  well  as  in  saw  log  timber.  A  forester,  being 
trjiini'd  to  it.  is  always  looking  for  young  growth  and'  t  know 
l!ia(  lo  many  of  yon  Ihere  may  nol  seem  fo  he  much  value  in  cut- 
over  l;iti(ls  whieh  are  i-oven'd  with  j.opple.  Then»  is  an  old  say- 
inu'  among  liitnlieriiien.  which  yon  will  hear  even   today,  that 
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piue  never  follows  pine  and  that  some  other  species  always  comes 
up  when  the  pioe  is  cut.  It  is  no  wonder  that  most  lumbermen 
think  so,  for  sueh  fearfully  destructive  forest  fires  followed  in 
Ihi'  slafih  of  the  lumbering  operations  that  all  the  yonnp  pine 
«iis  di'stroycd  and  even  the  seed  in  the  ground  eonsnmed.  Where 
lin's  are  not  allowed  to  run,  pine  will  always  follow  pine  and 
if  any  of  you  will  tiike  the  trouble  to  walk  throuKh  the  popple 
growth  which  is  coming  up  on  the  cut-over  and'  burned  over 
land,  you  will  find  thousands  of  yonng  white  and  Norway  pine 
coming  np.  Many  of  them  may  be  only  a  few  inches  high,  but 
finally  Hiey  will  overtop  the  popple  and  form  fine  forests^  if 
wc  pan  only  keep  the  fires  out. 

"In  conclusion,  let  mc  say  that  I  hope  all  the  railroad  men  in 
Ihe  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  will  take  an  active  interest  in 
this  work,  for  if  we  can  protect  the  forests  from  fires  wo  will 
have  a  considerable  supply  of  timber  for  many  years  to  come, 
make  permanent  the  immensely  valuable  waterpowers  of  the 
state  and  bnild  up  a  resort  region  among  our  beautiful  lakes 
which  will  attract  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
cnnntrj',  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  state,  the  railroads  and 
their  employes." 

On  August  13th  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  section  men  of 
the  C.  St.  v..  51.  &  0.  at  Spooner.  some  one  hundred  being  pres- 
'Jif.  Since  that  time,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  the  meetings, 
the  C.  &  X.  W.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P..  and  W.  C.  have  issued  orders 
that  no  ties  should  be  burned  until  after  snow  falls,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  other  roads  in  the  state  will  follow  suit. 

This  office  has  requested  that  all  grass  and  brush  along  the 
rights  of  way  should  be  cut  about  July  15th.  as  then  the  grass 
on  the  surrounding  lands  is  green  so  that  the  fire  will  not  spread. 
At  the  same  time,  this  is  late  enough  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
si'cond  growth  of  grass  and  brush,  but  on  account  of  fire  spread- 
ing it  is  unsafe  to  leave  this  work  until  September,  as  has  often 
been  done  in  the  past.  The  C.  &  N.  W.  and  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  have 
both  named  officials  to  work  with  the  state  inspector  to  see  that 
the  locomotives  are  kept  in  sueh  condition  that  they  will  not 
set  fires. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  extend  to  the  railroad  officials 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  the  appreciation  o£ 
this  ol^cc  for  their  hearty  co-operation.     Only  two  roads  have 
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appeared  to  in  any  way  wish  to  block  the  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
lioped  that   they   will   not   compel   the   passage   of  much  more 

stringent  laws. 

LAW  KIKiri.ri  COVER  KVKIiV   I1.ISSIBLK  CONTINGENCV, 

The  legislature  as  a  gciii'ral  thing,  and  often  rightly,  are  op- 
posed to  passing  laws  which  give  a  very  broad  authority  to  any 
board  or  department,  and  yet,  as  far  as  the'  experience  of  this 
office  goes,  the  forestry  laws  fail  in  not  being  broad  enou^. 
The  averajfti  business  nnin  often  tirows  extremely  impatient  with 
the  technicality  of  the  law  which  gives  lawyers  the  chance  to 
find  holes  through  which  their  clients  can  escape,  and  if  the 
state  departments  arc  to  be  held  accountable  for  enforcing  many 
laws  which  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  state,  such  laws  should 
be  most  carefully  drawn  and  considered  in  committee,  so  that 
they  will  come  as  near  as  possible  to  covering  every  contingency 
that  will  arise.  It  is  especially  difBeuIt  to  enforce  the  laws  in 
new  state  work,  such  as  forestry,  and'  this  office  has  l)een  fre- 
quently handicapped  hy  a  failure  of  the  laws  to  be  general 
enough,  so  th;it  the  luwycj-s  have  been  able  to  find  the  "but"  or 
"if"  which  would  not  oblige  their  client  to  obey  in  thai  par- 
ticular ease.  Such  omissions  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  joint  committci'  on  forestry  in  the  legislature,  with  a  recoin- 
niondation  that  the  law  bo  made  so  broad  in  every  partieulsr 
that  the  board  can  enforce  the  spirit  as  well  as  the'  letter  of  the 
law. 

One  instance  nuiy  he  quoted  as  illustrating  the  above  point: 
The  railroads  in  the  past  have  been  ri'sponsible  for  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  forest  fires  whieh  have  done  in  the  aggregate  an  enonnons 
amount  of  damage,  espifially  to  timberlands  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  slate.  One  of  the  chief  causes  has  been  that  the 
locomotives  were  not  ef|uippcd  with  efficient  spark  arresters  and, 
therefore,  the  following  law  was  passed  in  1905; 

Engines  in  forest  land;  burning  weeda,  etc.  St:rTiON  IT.  It  shall  te 
■  unlawful  for  any  loefiing  locomotive,  donkey  or  ttireahlng  engine,  rail- 
way locomolive  and  all  other  engines,  boilers  and  locomotives  operated 
In,  through  or  near.  fon>st.  brush  or  Rraas  land,  which  do  not  burn  oil 
as  fuel,  lo  be  opernicd  wllhout  a  nctllng  of  atcel  or  iron  wires  so  con- 
slructcd  as  (o  give  thn  moat  praclicable  protection  againet  the  escape 
of  sparks,  cinders  or  fire  from  the  smoke  Btachs  thereof,  and  each  Buch 
engine  ehall  be  provided  with  adequate  devices  (o  prevent  the  escapo 
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of  Are  Tram  aeh  pans  and  Are  boxes.  Every  ratlroad  company  shall,  at 
least  ODce  In  each  year,  as  far  as  practicable,  cut  and  burn  or  remove 
from  its  right  of  way  all  grass  and  weeds  and  burn  and  remove  there- 
from all  brush,  logs,  refuse  material  and  debris  within  a  reasonabl<^ 
time,  and  whenever  fires  are  set  for  such  purpose  shall  tahe  prop<?r 
care  lo  prevent  the  escape  thereof  from  the  right  of  way.  No  railroad 
company  shall  permit  its  employes  to  deposit  fire,  live  coals  or  ashes 
upon  their  tracks,  outside  of  the  yard  limits,  except  they  be  immedi- 
ately extinguished.  Engineers,  conductors  cr  trainmen  who  discover 
that  fences  or  other  material  along  the  right  of  way  or  (/n  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  railroad  are  burning  or  In  danger  from  fire  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  agent  or  person  in  charge  at  their  next  stopping  place  at 
which  there  shall  be  a  telegraph  station.  Railroad  companies  shall 
give  particular  instructions  to  their  section  employes  for  Ihe  prevention 
and  prompt  extinguishment  of  lires,  cause  notices,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished ty  the  stale  lire  warden,  (o  be  posted  at  their  stations,  and 
when  a  fire  occurs  along  the  line  of  their  road,  or  on  lands  adjacent 
thereto,  for  which  Tre  they  are  responsible,  they  shall  concentrate  such 
help  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  shall  moat  effectually  arrest  Its 
progress.  The  slate  fire  warden,  or  his  assistant,  whenever  it  shall 
appear  necessary,  shall  Inspect  the  right  of  way  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  ascerlalning  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
section  have  been  complied  with.  Any  person  wilfully  falling  to  com-' 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  t>e  punlshe^l.  upon  conviction,  by  a  line  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment Any  corporation  by  Its  cfRcers,  agents  or  employea,  wil- 
fully violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  flfty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  eaci) 
and  every  such  violation,  to  be  collected  in  a  civil  action  In  the  name 
of  (he  state. 

An  Psporirnced  (■npitiecr  wah  nppoiiifccl"  hy  this  officfi  as  an 
inspector  to  visit  all  tho  round  Iinusfs  nnd  see  that  tho  spark 
arresters  in  the  loooinntives  wore  in  pood  condition  so  that  they 
wnnld  not  throw  live  sparks  or  drop  hot  coal  aloncc  the  right  of 
vny.  The  fine  spirit  and  the  netive  po-operation  of  the  C,  & 
N".  W.  railroad  is  shown  under  "Forestry  and  the  Railroads." 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  railroads  have  seen  that  it  was  to  their 
own  int/>rest  to  put  a  stop  to  forest  fires  find  have  helped  our 
inspector  in  over>'  way  to  see  that  tho  onginos  wore  put  in  as 
nearly  porfoot  condition  as  possihle.  Tho  chief  oonnsel  for  one 
road,  however,  held'  (hat  iindor  tho  law  this  office  has  no  author- 
'ty  to  go  into  their  round  houses  or  machine  shops  to  inspect  any  'ly^ 
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of  thoir  jiropiTty.  Tie  held  that  the  law  only  gave  this  office 
authority  lo  inspect  the  right  of  way  and,  of  course,  such  right 
is  spreiHcally  given  in  one  portion  of  the  law.  However,  it  dofS 
not  weni  rcasiiniiMc  Ihat  the  legislature  would  pass  a  forestry 
liiw  and.  among  otiiei  things,  provide  that  all  locomotives  should 
be  e<|uipped  wilh  spark  arrreters.  without  clearly  meaning  that 
lliis  ollire  should  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  The  right  to  en- 
ter upon  the  prop:'rly  of  the  railroads  and  examine  the  eflginea 
;s  clearly  im])li<'<l.  even  though  not  stated',  but  the  wording  of 
the  law  should  have  been  so  broad  that  no  loop-holes  would  be 
left.  The  railroad  ir.  question  did  not  press  the  point  for  they 
were  really  in  favor  of  the  inspection,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  or  any  eoinpany  would  have  refused  to  comply  with  » 
law  whicb  they  did  not  favor. 

TIMBER  TRESPASS. 

'In  the  report  of  this  office  for  1006  it  was  pointed  out  that 
for  some  unaceountahle  reason  timber  trespass  had  always  been 
treated  most  leniently  and  was  not  generally  looked  upon  aa 
.(-ouunon  stealing,  wilh  the  result  that  the  state  had  suffered  enor- 
mous losses  in  this  way.  bnt  that  gradually  the  man  who  stole 
timber  was  eoniiug  into  his  own  and  was  looked  upon  as  twin 
bnilher  lo  the  horse  thief.  The  .stale  itself  was  responsible  to  a 
certain  extent  for  UK-h  thievery,  for  it  had  always  been  the  cus- 
tom to  allow  the  tn^spasser  lo  settle  for  the  mere  market  value 
of  the  timber.  Tn  other  words,  he  did  not  pay  any  more  for 
liinher  which  be  b)d  stolen  than  if  he  had  bought  it  lawfully, 
and  nalnrally  under  such  easy  going  methods  there  was  a  very 
strong  temptalion  fur  poor  settlers  and'  unscrupulous  timber 
eoiiipanies  lo  enneh  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  Since 
]!!flr>.  however,  double  stumpage.  or  twice  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber, has  been  eolleetcd  and  as  a  result  of  such  fines,  together 
with  the  faet  that  our  cruisers  look  over  the  state  lands  from 
time  fo  lime,  the  nnrnher  of  trespass  cases  have  decreased  to  a 
remarkable  d<'gree.  During  ItlOfi.  $fi.077.72  was  collected  for 
trespass:  in  11107.  *5.-,Sfi.77 ;  and  in  1308  up  to  December  Isi 
!l!2.r)S3.fil. 

Tt  was  pro)ii.sed  lo  publish  in  this  report  the  names  of  all  in- 
dividnuls  and  enmpnnies  guijly  of  wilful  trespass,  but  aa  such 
cases  seem  to  be  d'^ereasing  rapidly,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  better 
not  to  do  so  at  this  time,  but  fair  warning  is  given  that  if 
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flagrant  cases  oeeiir  in  tliu  future,  nauius  together  with  all  the 
fiic-ts,  will  be  published  in  the  reports  of  this  office.  The  most 
difficult  cases  to  deal  with  are  those  of  poor  settlers  who  are  not 
Huancially  responsible  and  who  invariably  seem  to  have  large 
faniiliL-s  who  would  bo  thrown  upon  the  toivn  if  the  man  waa 
sent  to  prison.  Town  boards,  judge,  and  jury  are  inclined  to 
be  most  lenient  in  such  cases,  and  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a 
eouvietion.  Land  companies  who  induce  settlers  to  purchase 
poor,  sandy,  cut-over  pine  lauds  for  farms,  thereby  often  make 
timlier  thieves,  for  the  small  amount  of  fertility  in  the  soil  is 
soon  exhausted  and  the  laud  then  will  not  produce  enough  to 
yield  a  bare  living.  The  settler  naturally  becomes  entirely  dis- 
couraged, and  in  the  struggle  to  support  his  family,  often  rea- 
sons that  the  state  owes  hiiu  a  living.  Timber  near  at  hand  on  a 
state  forty  will  yield  more  money  than  he  has  ever  had  before, 
and  sometimes  the  temptation  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Of 
course,  all  sand  is  not  poor  soil,  but  often  settlers  have  pur- 
chased burned  over,  poor,  white  sand  lands  which  are  absolutely 
utisuited  for  agricutttiral  purposes.  The  results  of  such  settle- 
ment are,  fortunately  for  Wisconsin,  far  better  known  in  some 
other  states,  where  the  settlers  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  as 
herr>'  pickers,  and  not  only  steal  timber,  but  periodically  bum 
over  the  whole  country  so  as  to  increase  the  yield  of  berries. 
Such  people  soon  degenerate  info  as  low  a  type  of  humanity  as 
the  poor  whites  or  "Crackers,"  as  they  are  called',  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south.  Wisconsin  has  plenty  of 
good  land,  especially  whore  the  hardwoods  are  found,  which 
will  make  fine  farms,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  sec  settlers  purchasing 
poor,  sandy  lands  at  a  high  price,  as  they  are  almost  certain 
to  mei't  with  failure.  Every  such  discouraged  and  poverty 
stricken  settler  is  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the  state. 

THE  WISCONSIN  VAIXEV  IMPBOVEMUNT  COMPANY. 

As  previously  stated,  the  main  reason  for  establishing  forest 
rriserves  in  Wisconsin  is  to  preserve  the  stream  flow  in  the  im- 
portant rivers  and  therefore  the  reserves  are  being  located  in 
Ihe  lake  region  of  Oneida,  Vilas  and  Iron  eounties,  where  our 
greatest  rivers  rise.  These  lakes  offer  an  unequalled  opportun- 
ity for  storing  water  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that  this  would 
be  very  necessary  in  connection  with  the  work  of  building  up  a  j  ^ 
forest  reserve,  but  it  was  found  that  the  state  could  not  buila  8 
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or  opcrnto  rescrvoi in,  as  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  proliibita 
the  state  from  I'ngaging  in  any  work  of  int*Tnal  improvement. 
This  bfing  the  i-asu,  and  as  it  was  extremely  important  that  the 
work  should  be  done,  the  legislature  of  1907  was  requested  te 
consider  and  finally  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  private  com- 
pany to  eonstruet  lind  operate  such  reservoirs,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state. 

^o  far  as  is  known,  no  other  similar  law  has  even  been  passed 

in  any  state,  nor  has  a  private  corporation  ever  undertaken  any 

snch  wr)rk,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  interest  which  was  taken  in 

this  measure,  and  as  it  is  believed  to  be  a  remarkable  piece  ot 

legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  the 

most  im])ortant  sections  of  the  act  are  here  given: 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Comijany  to  con- 

strutt,  acquire  aud  maintain  a  system  ot  water  reservoirs  located  ou 

the  tributaries  of  tlie  Wisconsin  river  nortli  ot  the  south  line  oi 

township  thljty-lour    (34)    north,  for  the  purpose  o(  producing  a 

unltoim  flow  of  water  In   the   Wisconsiu  river  and   its  said  ttl*)- 

ularles,  and  thereby  Improving  the  navlRatlon  and  otiier  uses  ot  saiii 

stveanis  and  dlnilnlahlng  the   injury   to  property   both  pubiic  and 

private. 

Tolls  secured  by  license,  other  companies  taxable  therewith;  railroad 
commitalon  to  regulate.  StcTio.v  4,  In  case  said  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Com{)any  shall  Improve  any  navigable  tributary  of  th« 
Wisconsin  river  not  herein  excepted  or  shall  acquire  the  improvement* 
or  Ihe  control  of  the  Improvements  of  any  river  Impiovement  com- 
pany already  opetalliig  on  such  stream  and  shall  so  keep  In  lepatr 
and  operale  the  works  as  to  tender  the  driving  of  logs  and  other 
HoHtables  to  the  mouth  of  such  tributary  reasonably  practicable  anJ 
certain,  It  may  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  upon 
all  such  togs,  timber  and  other  lloatables  driven  or  floated  on  aald 
stream,  and  shall  have  ail  of  the  rights  and  remedies  granted  to 
river  improvement  companies  by  section  1777  ot  the  Wisconsin  »W.- 
utes,  and  all  amendments  thereof,  Including  the  right  ot  lien  therein 
provided  for  and  shall  be  charged  with  all  the  duties  and  obllgr-- 
tious  Imiioaed  uiion  such  river  improvement  com|ianles  under  Mlie 
circumatances. 

When  said  Wisconsin  Valley  improvement  Company  shall  bnve 
created  or  acquired  and  maintained  in  succeHstul  operation  water 
reservoirs  in  accordance  with  this  act.  of  a  capacity  BuBlclent  to  slor* 
up  In  times  of  abundance  and  retain  and  discharge  In  times  ot 
Bcarclty  two  billion  cubic  feet  of  water  that  would  not  be  so  stored  up 
and  retained  by  nature  It  shall,  subject  to  (he  supervision  and  control 
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licieiuaCter  piovided  for,  he  entitled  to  charge,  collect  and  iecel\a 
leasonable  and  uniform  tolls  frcm  the  OAuer  or  o»neis  or  leesee  or 
Ussees  ol  each  and  evary  Improved  and  operated  water  power  located 
upon  the  Wlsconain  river,  or  any  tilDutaiies  thereof,  below  any  said 
teeervoits  and  benefited  thereby,  but  not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate 
of  all  [t9  revenues  aufSclent  to  pay  all  reasonable  costs  of  opeiatlon 
and  maintenance  and  a  net  annual  leturn  of  six  per  cent,  on  cash 
tajiltal  attually  i>aid  In  on  stock  subscrliitlone  to  the  grantee.  Said 
tolls  sball  be  eemi-annually  fixed,  ascertained  and  determined  by  the 
lalltoad  commission  o(  Wisconsin  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July 
and  the  first  day  oE  January  of  each  year,  for  the  six  months  period 
preceding  each  of  said  dates.  Said  tolls  shall  be  fixed  In  proportion 
to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  reservoir  system  upon  each  of  the  im^ 
proved  and  operated  water  powers  aforesaid.  It  stiall  be  tne  duty  of 
Il:e  grantee  to  employ  competent  hydraulic  engineers  to  be  sele,.t^d  by 
the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  to  assist  In  determining  the 
toils  to  be  charged  as  aforesaid  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  works.  If 
any  such  improved  water  power  be  operated  by  a  lessee  or  lessees 
under  lease  or  contract  made  prior  to  the  enactment  and  publication 
of  this  act,  then  such  lessee  or  lessees  shall  be  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  such  tolls;  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  water  power.  Each  water  power  liable  to  tolls  as 
above  provided  which  shall  be  ojierated  two  months  or  more  during 
any  six  months'  toll  period  shall  be  subject  to  tolls  for  the  whole  of 
the  same  period;  otherwise  no  tolls  for  that  period  shall  be  charge- 
Railroad  commission,  acmi-annual  reports  to;  hearings  on  tolls; 
appeals  from.  Tolls,  use  and  enforcement  of.  Skction  5.  On  or  be- 
fore June  ITith  and  December  l.ith  of  each  year,  said  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Company  shall  lay  before  the  railroad  commission  of 
Wisconsin  a  statement  showing  all  expenditures  made  or  necessary  to 
be  made  for  the  next  six  months,  [leriod  n^ext  preceding  July  lat  and 
January  1st  respe<tively  of  each  year  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  reservoir  system,  all  cajiltal  stork  of  said  company  issued  and 
then  outstanding,  the  cash  capital  artually  paid  in,  the  storage  capacity 
and  location  of  each  reservoir,  and  all  reports  and  data  obtained  from 
engineers  employed  as  provided  In  section  four  of  this  act  and  such 
other  information  and  statements  as  the  commission  shall  reciulre.  to- 
gether with  a  reroromendallon  of  the  amount  of  tolls  necessary  to  pay 
such  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  a  net  return  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  Invested,  and  a  rei'ommendatlon  as 
to  the  apportionment  thereof  against  the  owners  or  operators  of  im- 
proved powers  In  accordance  with  aald  section  four.    The  railroad  com- 
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lulBHlon  Bhall,  ihereuiioa,  give  to  each  water  power  oijeiator  propcaedco 
be  charged  Hitb  tbIlB  ten  days'  notice  t>y  mall  ol  the  amount  of  tolla 
I ecommenaed  to  lie  charged  against  him  and  of  the  time  i^hen  and 
place  wbeie  the  lalltoad  commtsalon  will  hear  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed tolls,  'i'he  railroad  commission  shall  at  the  time  appointed  bear 
all  objections  made  and  may  take  evidence  and  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  independent  Investigation  of  the  validity  of  the  same,  and  may 
adjourn,  item  time  [o  time,  and  shall,  as  scon  as  practicable,  cii  or 
niioiit  July  1st,  anJ  January  lat,  ol  each  year,  deteimine  and  cettiiy 
Ih3  amount  of  tolls  to  be  colle<ced  [lom  each  uater  po'.\er  opeiaior  (or 
the  peiiod  under  consldeiatlon,  and  such  tolls,  sball,  thereupon  te 
due  and  payable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Any  peiBon  In  Inteiest  being  dlssatisfled  with  any  order  oC  the  com- 
niisBlon  autlioilzed  to  be  made  under  this  act,  may  comraen<.e  an  ac- 
tion in  the  circuit  court  o!  the  county  where  the  pro;ieity  affected  Is 
located,  against  the  commission  as  dafendanC  to  vacate  and  set  aal^e 
any  such  order  within  sixty  dajs  fiom  the  date  of  the  mailing  to  suili 
pel  son  of  a  cojiy  of  such  order  by  the  commission,  on  the  ground  tt.at 
such  order  Is  unlawful  or  unreasonable,  in  wnich  case  the  coniplalni 
Bhall  be  served  nlch  tiie  summons.  The  commission  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  said  compauy  by  mall  ot  the  service  of  said  complaint. 
Within  t^venty  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice,  to  said  company 
the  said  [onipany  or  said  commission  snail  flie  its  answer  to  said 
complaint  and  said  aition  shall  be  at  issue  and  stand  ready  Ccr  tilHl 
the  same  as  any  other  action. 

In  all  trials  under  this  section  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  ui:n:i 
the  plaintiff  to  show  by  clear  and  satlsfartory  evidence  that  the  order 
of  the  commission  complained  of  Is  unlawful  or  unreasonable  as  ib^ 
case  may  be.  Every  party  to  said  action,  wKhln  sixty  days  after  (h^ 
service  of  a  copy  of  the  order  of  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  may 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

No  tolls  shall  be  levied  or  used  to  pay  for  any  part  ol  the  original 
construction  or  purchase  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir  system.  The 
amount  of  such  tolls  shall  be  a  Hen  upon  the  water  power,  dam. 
franchises  and  flowage  rights  of  the  perBon  or  corporation  chargeable 
with  such  tolls  and  in  case  such  tolls  shall  not  he  paid  when  due  the 
person  or  corporation  entitled  to  collect  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  W 
sue  for  and  collect  the  same  by  an  action  at  law,  or  by  a  suit  In 
equity  for  Mie  foreclosure  and  enfoi'Cenient  of  said  lien,  and  for  salf 
of  the   property   affected  thereby   pursuant   to  such   judgment  of  fore- 

Foreatry  board  to  regulate  construction  and  flow;  railroad  eomnilt- 
tlon's  approval  of  stock  Issue;   reaourcet  for  coat  and   maintenance. 

Sect  o\  6.    No  dam  or  reservoir  not  now  In  existence  or  heretoto" 
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aiilhorizi'd  shail  bp  construded  or  created  until  tho  plan  therefor 
shonhig  the  rorni  and  notation  of  the  dam  and  a  dest-rliilion  of  ttii^ 
lands  to  be  overflowed  thereby  ba  (list  submitted  to  the  state  boaid  cf 
toresty  and  approved  thereby,  after  first  giving  reaaonabie  notice  an  1 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  all  peisona  Interested,  by  publiiaiion  in 
one  or  more  iie.vsiiaiieis  most  likely  (o  give  such  notlic,  or  suih  oth?r 
tiotiie  as  the  board  ahail  de?in  udvisable,  nor  shall  any  p.'tltlon  Iv 
fllfil  fur  the  condemnation  oT  any  piopeiiy  for  the  iiurposca  of  ttiis 
ait  without  drat  having  attuc'hed  Hier?tii  ihe  aiijnoval  In  writing  of 
Kaid  board.  Said  board  shall  (ausD  the  height  to  which  the  water 
may  be  raised  by  any  dam  to  be  marrteil  by  permanent  monuments  and 
bench  marks  and  shall  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  time  and 
extent  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  and  tbe  power  to 
fompel  the  maintenance  of  all  reservoirs,  esiabiisheil.  They  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  at  the  expense  of  said  improvement  company 
hydraulic  engineers  anil  other  perseas  to  assist  tbem  In  obtaining  the 
Information  necessary  to  a  pioper  discharge  of  their  dutiss,  such  ex- 
pense to  be  treated  as  jiact  of  the  <(i^t  of  constructing  or  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  reservoir  system.  No  capiial  sto:'k  of  said  Im- 
provement company  shall  he  Issued  until  the  proposed  Issue  thereof 
Shalt  have  been  submitted  to  the  rallrcaJ  commission  of  Wisconsin  anil 
said  commission  shall  have  as^ei talned.  determined  and  ceitliled  that 
the  proposed  Issue  will  be  in  consideration  of  money  or  labor  or  prop- 
erty estimated  at  Its  tiue  money  value  aitually  ie:eived  by  said  (oni- 
pany,  eiual  to  tiie  par  value  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  commission  to  act  promptly  on  any  such  proposition  submittel. 
The  money  received  by  said  (cmpany  u|ion  account  of  capital  stock 
shall  be  uaeJ  only  in  [layme.it  of  the  oiiglnal  cost  of  purcbas?.  c-on- 
slruclion  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir  system  and  of  the  work  pre- 
liminary thereto  and  necessary  to  prepare  for  or  to  determine  upon 
tbe  same:  and  all  tolls  (ollected  as  hereinbefore  authorlited  shall  le 
applied  only  to  the  payment  of  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  system  and  payment  of  the  net  return  on  capital  above  provided 
tor;  to  the  end  that  the  capital  stock  shall  be  maintained  at  par 
value  at  all  times. 

Fithways,  free  passage  of  logs,  etc.  Si:(tio\  7.  All  dams  erccfcd 
or  acquired  and  maintained  by  tbe  giantee  Bliall  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  requfrenienta  of  the  statutes  now  in  effect,  and  all  that  may  be 
hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the  providing  of  good  and  sufficient  AhIi- 
»ays  In  said  dams,  and  shall  be  erinlppeii  with  all  nfccssary  slides. 
chutes,  guide  booms  and  piers  for  the  passage  of  logs  and  timber 
O'er  or  through  the  same. 

This  act  a  public  ac:t.     Skction  8.     This  act  Is  hereby  declared  to'hdglc 
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a  public  act  and  [or  the  accompllBbmeDt  of  public  purposes,  and  shall 
be  favorably  toustiued  to  the  accompliabmeiit  of  said  purpose. 

Repeal  and  amendment  reserved;  time  for  completion;  state  m>y 
acquire.  Section-  S.  The  right  Is  bereby  reserved  to  the  legislature  to 
repeal  or  amend  this  act  at  any  time;  In  case  the  WiscoDsia  Valley 
Improvement  Company  shall  not  by  the  first  day  of  January,  1909, 
have  la  operation  reservoirs  of  the  Storage  capacity  of  at  least  tno 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water,  then  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by 
this  act  shall  cease.  The  state  of  Wisconsin  shall  have  the  rigbt  at 
any  time  whenever  it  may  have  the  constitutional  power,  to  take 
over  to  Itself  and  become  the  owner  of  all  reservoirs  and  other  worla 
and  property  acquired  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany, pursuant  to  this  act,  by  paying  therefor  the  cash  capital  ac- 
tually paid  on  the  capital  stocK  of  said  company  tiieretofore  lawfully 
issued  and  outstanding  or  the  actual  value  of  the  physical  properties 
so  taken  over  and  without  any  allowaace  for  franchises  or  good  will 
of  the  business,  and  it  such  actual  value  cannot  be  agreed  upon  te- 
tween  the  state  and  2v.(h  owner,  tlten  the  same  shall  be  determined  by 
the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin. 

As  will  be  noti-d  from  seption  6,  this  oiBco  supervises  all  the 
field  work  and  must  authorize  the  building  of  each  dam,  its  loca- 
tion, heii^ht,  amount  of  land  to  be  overflowed  and  the  time  and 
manner  i>f  drawing  oft'  th«  water.  The  railroad  comniissioi],  act- 
ing in  its  oapiit^ity  as  our  public  utilities  commission,  passes 
upon  a  fair  capitalization  for  the  company,  distrihution  of  stock, 
amount  of  toll.s  to  be  charged  and  so  forth. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  the  state  to  take  over  and  become  the 
owner  of  all  n'servoirs  and  property  of  the  company  by  paying 
the  amount  of  the  cash  capital  that  has  been  paid'  in  as  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  physical  properties.  The  far-reaching  impor- 
tance of  this  law  nan  scarcely  be  estimated  at  this  time.  So 
carefully  has  it  been  drawn  in  all  its  details,  and  so  thoroughly 
have  the  interests  of  the  public  been  safeguarded  by  the  state 
supervision  provided,  that  it  would  seem  to  make  a  long  stride 
in  progress  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  resources 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  (iitTord  I'inchot.  United  States  Forester,  has  predicted  that 
"llie  anthraciti-  i-oal  supply  of  the  country  is  good  for  only 
fifty  years,  and  the  bilnminous  for  only  one  hundred'  years.  The 
supply  of  timl)er  in  the  country  will  last  between  twenty-fiv^ 
and  thirty  years,  liut  within  the  forest  reserves  created  by  fh^ 
federal  government  and  states  will  be  conserved  the  great  power 
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of  the  future,  whit-h  will  take  the  place  of  coal,  namely,  water 
power. ' ' 

Wisconsin  has  never  had  a  coal  supply;  as  a  lumbering  state 
its  power  is  fiist  waning,  and  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
its  manufacturing  interests  should  be  conserved  by  protecting 
and  developing  its  water  powers. 

During  the  winter  of  li)08  there  was  very  little  snow,  and 
si'vi-ral  of  the  mills  on  the  Wist^onsin  river  were  practically  run 
for  three  months  by  the  water  that  had  been  stored  in  these 
reservoirs. 

The  wuiiiriier  of  19(W  was  phenomenally  dry  and  had  it  not 
b(M-n  for  these  reservoirs  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  flow 
in  the  river  would  have  been  very  seriously  lessened.  For- 
tunately there  was  on  unusual  amount  of  rain  in  the  spring  so 
that  the  reservoirs  were  full  when  the  drj'  season  started,  and  so 
already  the  great  need  of  water  storage  has  been  clearly  shown. 

Thi.s  oiSce  has  recognized  that  the  corporation  authorized  to 
create  such  reservoirs  is  working  to  accomplish  one  and  the  most 
iniportttnt  end  that  we  are  striving  to  attain  by  the  creation  of 
f<irest  reserves,  and  a  cordial  co-oiKtration  between  the  state  and 
eoiporation  is  the  result.  The  successful  working  of  this  law 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  creation  of  reservoirs  on  many 
Wi.seonsin  rivers,  resulting  in  great  advantages  Ij  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  state;  and  national  interests  also  must 
benefit  by  the  influence  on  the  Mississippi  river  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form flow  in  its  "Wisconsin  tributaries. 

Jlelow  is  given  a  list  of  rcser\'oirs  already  under  operation  on 
Ihe  heail  waters  of  the  "Wiseon.sin  with  their  summer  and  winter 
Htorape  capacity: 
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Thi:  total  duvelopud  power  on  the  Wisconsin  river  is  now  about 
30.000  h.  p.  ami  tlio  undcvi'lopt'd  powers  wliicli  ean  be  utilizL'd 
will  probably  bring  this  up  to  about  100,000  h.  p.  Estimating 
that  caeh  horse  power  on  the  "Wiseonsiu  is  worth  on  the  averag« 
.$:!0  per  annum,  the  present  50,000  h.  p.  developed  represeatj!  a 
value  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  and  the  100,000  horse  power  thai 
can  be  developed,  a  value  of  $2,000,000  per  annum.  When  one 
coiisidi'r-s  that  the  prd^ciit  n^servoirs  are  expeeted  to  ioeniJLse  the 
waliT  powei'H  over  2C'%,  their  value  can  readily  be  seen. 

THE  TAX  EXEMPTION  LAW. 

In  1907  the  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of  lands  planted  to  forest  trees,  but  although 
many  notices  of  the  law  appeared  in  the  farm  papers  and  daily 
press  of  the  state,  no  one  to  the  knowledge  of  this  office  has 
made  application  for  such  exemption.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  any  individual  or  corporation  may  plant  not  lo  ex- 
ceed forty  acres  of  land  with  not  les^  than  twelve  hundred  fin- 
est trees  per  acre  and  thereby  secure  a  total  exemption  of  all 
taxes  on  such  land  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  providing  that 
the  trees  are  kept  alive  and  in  a  healthy  growing  condition. 
The  law  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  state  to  encourage  forest  plantin)!,  it  U  even  more  desirable 
to  have  young  growing  timber  protected,  but  this  broader  phaM' 
of  Ihe  '(uestiou  is  dealt  with  fully  under  "Taxation  of  Timber- 
laiids."  The  present  law  should  be  of  chief  value  to  the  fanner 
who  wishes  to  establish  a  wood  lot,  and  under  "The  Kam 
Woodhit"  will  be  found  notes  on  some  species  which  are  n-eoui- 
TnendotI  for  planting  in  Wisconsin. 

LAND    FORFEITED    FOB    NON-PAY.MKNT    OF    TAXES. 

The  legislature  in  1007  passed  a  law  <nabling  the  laud  eoiu- 
miisiouers  to  accpiire  lands  for  the  f()rest  reserve  by  purchase 
at  lax  sales  and  also  tax  title  lands  from  tlie  counties.  It  ]»■"■ 
vi<leK  that  whenever  any  eoinity  north  or  partly  uorlJi  of  tinvi. 
;i:!  lias  reeeived  »  lax  deed  u|)<nt  a  certitieate  of  sale  upon  iiiiy 
n'al  propert.v  in  this  state,  the  county  clerk  of  such  county  shall 
at  the  time  of  deeding  sueb  land  to  (he  coimt.v,  file  in  the  office 
of  the  state  land  eoniniissioncrs  a  list  of  said  lands,  and  that 
such  lands  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  county  except  to  the  state 
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until  one  year  after  the  takiug  of  such  deed,  unless  the  land 
coumiissioners  shall  give  notiee  to  such  county  that  the  state 
(Iocs  not  drsire  to  aeqiiire  title  thereto.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
luw  <rivcs  the  state  the  first  ehnnee  to  purduise  lands  whieh 
liiivv  been  forfeited  to  the  eouuties  for  non-payment  of  ta.xcs 
and  which  would  be  desirable  as  additions  to  tlie  forest  re.serves. 
I'p  to  the  present  time,  however,  only  two  hundred  and  ei^lity 
acres  have  been  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
these  being  in  Iron  county,  and  were  tlie  only  lands,  with  the 
exeeptien  of  three  or  four  undesirable  forties,  for  which  tax 
(leeds  were  held  by  any  of  the  eounties  north  of  town  33.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  in  time  more  and  more  of  the  cut-over 
s;in(ly  lands  which  are  unsnitalilc  for  airriciilture  will  revert  to 
Hie  eoinities  and  bo  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  forest  re- 
serves. Sneh  lands  have  been  tossed  about  lilic  a  football  from 
one  laud  speculator  to  another  for  many  years.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  aRO  such  lands  were  forfeited  to  the  counties 
by  the  wholesale  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  at  that 
lime  the  eounties  in  order  to  realize  sometiiinfr  upon  these  lands 
and  {ret  tbem  back  upon  the  ta.\  rolli,  auctioned  them  off  for  as 
low  as  twenty  cents  per  aere.  Since  then  they  have  been  sold 
j.nd  refold  and  in  some  case*  this  office  iinds  that  the  taxes 
plus  the  aeerued  interest  amount  lo  considerably  more  than  the 
]aii(bi  arc  worth. 

The  policy  of  the  law  is  the  corrci'l  one,  for  these  lands  should 
be  put  ti)  some  pood  nse  and  the  state  should  own  tliem,  savins? 
t\n'  siuatl  timber,  planting  where  necessary,  and  thns  not  only 
sceiire  a  seeond  crop  of  timber  in  time,  but  protect  the  head- 
waters of  onr  important  rivers. 

T.VX.VTrON  OF  TIMBERLANDK. 

\Vhile  the  nation  and  state  are  working  to  devise  methods  and 
means  of  conservinfr  onr  fast  waning  forest  resources,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  taxinjr  our  timber  to  death.  Forests  arc  a  crop 
.inst  as  mneh  as  wheat  or  corn  and  when  the  private  oivner  is 
obliged  to  pay  an  annual,  and  often  increasing,  tax  on  his  grow- 
ing timber,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  cuts,  and  usually  cuts  all, 
to  escape  praetienl  eonfiseation  thrnugh  taxation. 

Our  lecislature  in  1907  passed  an  aet  exempting  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  forty  acres  of  land  °^"^*'^'^?,Aolt' 
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an  JDdividual  or  corporation  when  planted  to  forest  trees.  If 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  tlie  state  to  thus  encourage  the  planting  of 
trees,  it  is  certainly  wise  to  encourage  the  forest  owner  to  cut 
his  timber  conservatively  under  simple  methods  of  forest  man- 
age niciit. 

The  two  great  deterrent  factors  that  are  keeping  many  tim- 
beriand  owners  from  adopting  forestry  methods  are  fire  and 
taxes.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  can  and  must  be  overcome 
through  a  well  organized  patrol  and  fire  warden  system  as  pre- 
viously outlined  and  it  is  felt  that  our  state  should  give  timber- 
land  owners  a  chance  to  manage  their  forests  on  a  permaoent 
basis  by  the  enactment  of  the  following  proposed  law  or  ote 
w^ieh  will  give  an  equal  opportunity: 

Section  1.  In  consideration  of  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  forestry  management  upon  a  considerable  area  of  the 
timberlands  within  the  state,  the  owner  of  any  timberland  may 
apply  to  the  state  board  of  forestry  for  an  examination  of  his 
lands  and  timber.  Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  plat  and  description  of  such  timberland  and  a  pniarantee  lo 
pay  the  rea.souable  expense  of  such  examination  and  report. 

Section  2.  In  case  the  state  board  of  forestry  finds  upon  ex- 
amination that  the  management  of  such  timberland  under  for- 
estry- regulations  would  be  a  publie  benefit,  they  shall  submit 
a  report  for  the  management  of  such  lands  to  the  owner  thereof. 
clearly  stating  the  regidations  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  tlio 
limber,  and  in  ease  the  owner  shall  accept  the  same,  a  contract 
shall  be  entered  into  between  the  owner  and  the  state. 

Section  3.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  above  contract  the  state 
board  of  forestrj'  shall  file  a  plat  and  description  of  the  lands 
with  the  local  board  of  assessors,  and  after  such  plat  and  de- 
scription have  been  filed  with  them,  the  assessors  when  makintr 
the  annual  asse-s-sment  shall  assess  only  the  value  of  the  land 
and  no'  tax  shall  be  paid  upon  the  timber  until  it  is  cut.  In 
no  ea.se  shall  the  land  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  cut- 
over,  wild,  or  n  on -agri  cultural  land  in  the  same  town. 

Section  4.  When  the  owner  of  such  timberland  cuts  there- 
from any  timber,  eordwood.  poles.  po<;ts.  or  any  other  forest 
)iroducts  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  he  shall  make  or  cause 
to  bi'  madi'  an  accurate  mea.surement  of  all  such  products  and 
file  a  sworn  copj'  of  such  measurement  with  the  board  of  as- 
sessors, and  such  sworn  statement  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  tax 
valuation.  ""    '  '  '-■'■"•'^i'- 
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Section  5.  Before  aiiy  such  products  are  sold  or  removed,  the 
omier  of  the  timberland  from  which  they  have  been  cut,  shall 
pay  ill  liL'u  of  the  usual  annual  tax  upon  timber,  lO^fc  of  the 
stiniipaKP  value  of  aiieh  products  as  detennined  by  the  board  of 
assessors, 

Srction  6.  The  owner  of  any  timberland  who  shall  have  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  state  to  manage  the  forests  under 
such  regulations  as  the  state  may  prescribe  a,nd  who  shall  then 
fail  to  file  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  measurement  of  sueh 
products  as  he  may  cut,  or  who  shall  remove  sueh  products  with- 
out notifying  the  local  board  of  assessors,  ot  who  shall  swear 
falsely  as  to  the  measurement  of  such  products,  shall  pay  10% 
of  the  value  of  sueh  products  as  determined  by  the  board  of 
assessors,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  bo  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $10  for  each  tree  so  cut  and  re- 
moved. 

The  plan  that  is  proposed  in  the  above  bill  that  the  land 
Sihoiild  pay  a  yearly  tax  but  the  timber  to  be  exempt  until  it  is 
cut,  is  believed  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  practical  solution 
of  this  knotty  problem.  It  is  the  plan  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Xatioiial  Conservation  eommission  after  the 
most  careful  investigations  and  it  will  certainly  encourage  for- 
est preservation  and  thns  be  a  tremendous  improvement  over 
the  present  system  of  taxation,  which  encourages  and  even  com- 
pels forest  destruction. 

The  Timberland  Owners'  association  at  the  meeting  in  Eau 
Claire  December  1st  considered  this  matter  of  great  importance 
and  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  carried:  "It  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  forestry  department  bo  requested 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature  provid- 
ing for  a  contract  which  may  be  made  by  the  timber  owners 
and  the  state,  that  shall  exempt  the  timber  on  such  lands  from 
taxation  under  certain  proper  conditions  during  the  term  of 
such  contract." 

U\KB    STATES    FORESTRY    CONFEKENCE. 

As  the  forestry  problems  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin are  v(^ri-  much  alike  it  was  felt  that  uniform  forestry  legis- 
lation for  the  above  states  was  very  important.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  office  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Michigan      . 
forestry  commission  the  first  conference  was  held  in  Saginawi'3 
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Midiifjaii,  November  13tli  and  14th,  1907,  the  following  dele- 
gates being  present, 

Fon'stry  Commissioner  C.  C.  Andi-cws,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

Prof.   S.  B.   Urcen,   MinneaiK)lis,   Jliiin. 

I'rcs.  ('harles  R.  Van  Iliso,  Madison,  Wis. 

DiiLii  li.  L.  Rnss-'ll.  Madison.  Wis. 

Attornoy  General  Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Aladison,  Wis. 

State  Forester  E.  M.  GnfBth.  Madison,  Wis. 

Asst.  Forester  Frank  I!.  Slowly.  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  Urbana,  111. 

State  Forester  W.  J.  Green,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  Giielph,  Ont. 

Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  Grand  Xiero,  Qiiebee. 

(!lydc  Loavitt.  Forest  Service.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  C.  Shaw,  Forest  Serviee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

II.  II.  Chapman,  Forest  Service,  \ew  Haven,  Conn, 
Forest  Commissioner  Chas.  W.  Garfield.  Grand  Rapids.  Mieh. 
Forest  Commissioner  Wni.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Forest  Warden  Filibert  Rolh.  Ann  Arbor.  Mieh. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Garfield  of  Jlichifjan  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  eonfen-nro  and  Jlr.  F.  B.  Jloody  of  Wis(»nsin,  secretary. 
After  two  days  of  most  interestiu'i  discussion,  the  followini; 
resiiliilions  were  adopted: 

I.  '"The  delepites  from  the  slales  of  Michigan,  WMseonsiii. 
Jlinnesola,  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Qiieliec.  assembled  in  eonferonce  in  Sajrinaw.  November  13. 
1001.  riTommend  that  on  a  scale  suited  to  its  needs  and  its 
niiliiral  n'sourei's  eaeh  state  and  province  shall  acquire  forestry 
lands  within  its  limits  and  maintain  forests  thereon  in  accord- 
anee  with  forestry  principles. 

TI.  "That  the  states  and  provinci's  in  the  great  lakes  region 
be  urged  to  encourage  private  fiireslry.  especially  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  forcsls. 

III.  "This  couferenee  believes  that  at  present  there  is  lack 
of  law  and  also  that  there  are  certain  laws  inimical  to  private 
foresti'j':  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  modifica- 
tions of  present  laws  and  enaetment  of  new  laws  are  necessary 
in  order  that  private  forestry  as  a  regular  industry  shall  be- 
come possible  and  general. 

i)„j-,-,--v,Cooj^lc 
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IV.  "It  is  the  sense  of  this  eonfororice  that  lands  containing 
forests  should  be  taxed  in  the  usiinl  manner  so  far  as  the  land 
is  eoncerned,  said  land  to  he  assessid  ua  if  it  contained  no  tim- 
ber; but  the  forest  produets  shuutd  be  as.si'ssed  and  taxed  only 
when  they  are  cut  and  removed,  and  thi-n  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

V.  "The  conference  approves  of  the  general  purposes  of  a 
bill  presented  by  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  piling  and 
burning  of  slash  and  recoiinneiids  that  the  forestry  liom  miss  ions 
of  the  states  and  provinces  represented  in  this  conference  draw 
up  and  present  to  their  legislatures  bills  adapted  to  the  special 
eonditioDS  of  their  states  or  provinces  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  piling  and  burning  of  Mlashin;;. 

VI.  "Resolved,  that  each  state  and  province  represent^^d  in 
this  conference;  viz.,  the  states  of  Alichipan.  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
be  invited  each  to  appoint  a  representative  to  draw  np  bills 
covering  the  principles  to  which  this  conference  has  agreed, 
adapted  to  their  local  eofjditions.  to  present  fo  their  govern- 
ments. Said  representatives  arc  to  constitute  a  committee  to 
meet  and  discuss  these  measures  so  that  they  uia.v  be  as  nearly 
alike  as  is  practicable.  j\nd  since  Michifian  called  this  con- 
ference the  representative  of  Michifiitn  is  to  be  chairman  of  the 
committee.  When  said  bills  are  ready  the  committee  is  anthor- 
iwd  to  call  another  meetiuK  of  this  couferenee  at  its  discre- 
tion. 

VII.  "Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Michigan  State  Forestry  Comniission  for  bring- 
ing together  this  conference,  and  to  the  business  men  of  Sagi- 
naw for  their  hospitality  in  entertaining  the  members  of  the 
conference." 

The  second  eonferenee   was  held   in   ^ladison   Di-ceiulier  i)th 
and  10th.  190S,  the  following;  deh^giit.s  beinp  pn'sent: 
Forest  Commissioner  Ohiis.  \V.  (iarfield.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Forest  Warden  Filibert  Kofh.  Ann  Arbor,  Jlich  . 
Forestry  Commissroner  C.  C.  Andrews.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Zavitz.  GueJph.  Ont. 
Wm  T.  (Vx.  Fon-st  Service.  Washin^'tlm.  i).  C. 
A.  B.  Patterson,  Forest  Service,  Washington.  I).  ('. 
H.  P.  Bird,  Wausaukee.  Wis.  nig  --ct-GoOqIc 
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Guy  Xash,  Graud  Rapids,  Wis. 

Dean  E,  A.  Birye.  I^liidison.  Wis. 

Assistant  State  Fiorcstcr  F.  B.  .Moody,  Khimdander  Wis. 

State  Fon-Ktcr  E.  M.  Griffitli.  Madi.soii,  Wis. 

This  second  eonfcicnn'  was  iartr<'ly  di'votfd  to  tin-  wmsidt'ra- 
ticui  of  tl!'.'  lossi's  l>y  fori-.st  liii's  in  l!)(iy  hiuI  tlio  iirfp'iit  in't-d  of 
iiiufh  rnori'  sfrin[;ciit  und  fairly  unifonn  legislation  in  order 
to  protect  the  fcin-sts. 

Thi'  follinviitf:  resoUillons  were  passed  unanimously  at  the 
final   session   IJecenilier  lOth: 

The  object  oi  this  eonferenei'  is  to  secure  uniform  forestry 
le);is)ation  thniiifil'out  the  jri^at  lakes  i-ettion.  and  partieularly 
for  ^linnesota.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and. 

Whereas,  the  enoniious  destniction  of  forests  and  other  prop- 
eily  in  tlic  great  lake  states  and  Canada  by  (he  fon-.st  fin-s  of 
liKW  has  afiain  cHlle^T  attention  to  the  pn'ssiiifi  need  of  imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  these  states,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  pifveation  of  fires  and  their  suppression,  and, 

When-a."!.  this  matter  is  accentuated  hy  the  pntmpt  and  intel- 
ligent action  of  the  assivciations  of  citizens  most  interested  in 
this  matter,  and  especially  the  action  of  the  Timberland  Own- 
ers' association  of  Wisconsin,  which  includes  many  of  the  larfp-st 
lumber  eoiiipnnies  of  northern  Wisconsin,  which  at  its  nieetinjr 
at  Fan  Claire  Deeeiiiber  1,  1!I1I8.  approved  the  ri'port  and  suy- 
p'stions  of  its  eonunittee.  char<red  with  the  pri'paration  of  suit- 
able bills  to  lie  siil);nitte.l  t'.>  the  lesislature  of  Wisconsin  at  its 
next  session,  and  as  the  followin^r  resolutions  are  larirely  based 
on  the  reecntimendalions  of  that  jis.soeiation.  and, 

Whcrea.s,  the  experience  of  the  tin's  of  the  last  sea-son  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  leaving  of  debris  over  large  areas 
of  Innd  in  the  funji  of  "slaslies"  seriously  threatens  the  safety 
of  all  wiltl  huids  and  forests,  as  well  as  farm  settlements,  and 
even  towns.  thiTefore.  be  i! 

liesolved.  that  iill  iierseris  cutting  mid  exploiting  timlMT  in 
liny  piirl  of  tlie  Ijike  slales  liere  repn-si^nted  should  Ih>  obliged 
to  dispose  of  the  del)ris  in  such  iiiiiimer  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
menace  to  the  forests ;  Ihiil  failun-  In  do  this  should  be  punished 
by  a  fine  coiiimensnnite  with  the  extent  of  the  operations  and 
eonseipient  possibility  of  damage;  that  the  timber  cut  or  stand- 
ing as  well  as  the  liuid.  should  be  held  lo  secure  the  payment  of 
such   lines  imposed,   and   that    full   authority   be  given   to   the 
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proper  authorities  to  carry  out  and  interpret  the  law  providing 
for  this  disposal  of  debris  or  "slashings." 

^Vhereas,  in  the  matter  of  forest  fires  this  eonferenec  realizes 
that  thi's*'  forest  tiri-s  in  the  lake  states  durlnp  any  dry  season 
readily  take  on  en^tnnous  proportions;  that  we  are  dealinjj, 
therefore.,  with  great  ealaniities  affeetint:  human  life  as  well  as 
millions  of  acres  of  land  and  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  properly;  from  this  it  follows  that  any  measures  adopted 
should  Im!  adequate  to  the  situation;  that  efficient  preventivu 
and  prote<itive  mi'asnres  an-  Ihe  only  kind  that  will  really  pay, 
and  that  such  pnttectiou  in  a  single  year  eau  and  will  save 
enoiiph  property,  such  that  the  interest  on  the  material  wealth 
saved  will  easily  maintain  such  service  or  protwtion;  therefon-, 
he  it 

Ke.solveil.  that  forest  fires,  being  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  state  and  thus  akin  to  riot  and  invasion,  the  Executive 
Power  of  the  state  should  be  employed  to  the  utmost  limit  in 
einerpeneies.  in  their  suppression  and  control  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  that  we  advocate  the  patrol  system  as  the  only  sat- 
isfaeforj'  method  of  preventing  forest  fires,  and  the  enmmand- 
ing  factor  in  fightinp  Iheni. 

Kesolved.  that  we  reeonniicnd  ihe  retention  of  the  fire  war- 
den system  with  the  county,  rather  than  the  town,  as  the  unit, 
as  being  essential  in  seeuring  interest  and  responsibility  among 
Ihe  people  most  affected. 

Resolved,  that  in  all  districts  covered  by  state  fire  patrol  a 
n'asonahle  portion  of  the  expense  for  such  patrol  .should  be 
placed  upon  the  unoccupied,  unimproved  or  wild  lands,  whether 
forest  or  cut-over  land,  preferably  in  the  form  of  an  acreage 
tax. 

Resolved,  that  the  expen.se  of  the  local  tire  warden  service, 
and  the  help  called  out  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  should  be 
borne  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  oimnty  or  town,  but  the  pay- 
ment should  first  be  made  by  the  state  to  insure  promptness. 

Resolved,  that  all  officials,  including  public  pr<)seentors, 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  fire  protective  measures  should 
he  subject  to  severe  penalty  or  removal  from  office  for  non- 
performoneC  of  duty. 

Resolved,  that  the  suecessul  prfiseeiition  and  a  eouimensurate 
punishment  in  case  of  conviction  often  cannot  be  secured 
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the  locality  wLere  the  offense  has  been  committed,  and  in  order 
that  the  law  shall  be  enforced,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  and 
under  authority  of  the  attorney  general,  a  change  of  vame 
should  be  permitted. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  tlie  sense  of  this  meeting  that  lands  con- 
taining forests  should  be  taxed  in  the  usual  manner  so  f ar  a> 
the  land  is  concerned,  said  land  to  be  asessed  as  if  it  contained 
no  timber ;  but  the  forest  products  should  be  assessed  and  taxed 
only  when  they  are  eut  and  removed,  and  then  in  an  appro- 
priate manner;  that  the  harvest  timber  tax  should  be  based  on 
a  stumpage  value  determined  by  the  value  of  the  forest  prodnet 
at  the  place  where  it  is  a.sspsKod  less  the  cost  of  placing  it  thiTC. 

It^'solvcd,  that  the  thanks  of  the  (jentlemen  composing  the  lake 
states  conference  are  hereby  extended  to  State  Forester  E.  M. 
Griffith  and  his  associates,  for  the  hospitality  tendered  during 
our  sojourn  in  Madison,  which  has  materially  added  to  the 
usefulness  and  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

STATE   CONSEEVATION    COMMISSION, 

On  Jiriy  24,  1908,  Governor  Davidson  appointed  a  State  Con- 
servation conunission  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best 
methods  of  conserving  the  naturai  resources  of  Wisconsin,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  National  Conservation  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  The  'Wisconsin  commission  is 
composed  of  the  following  men : 
Dr.  Charles  Van  Hise,  Madison,  President  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin. 
William  Irvine,  Chippewa  Falls,  lumberman  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly. 
George  A.  Whiting.  Mcnasha,  pai)er  manufacturer  and  pri-si- 

dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Birge,  Madison,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  geological 

and  natural  history  survey. 
J.  H.  Stout,  Menomonie,  State  Senator  and  lumberman. 
H.  P.  Bird,  Wausaukee,  State  Senator  and  former  lumberman. 
E.  M.  Griffith,  Madison,  State  Forester. 

Two  of  these  commissioners  are  members  of  the  National  com- 
mission. President  Van   Hise  being  a  member  of  the  division 
on  minerals,  and  Mr.  Irvine  a  member  of  the  division  on  forests. 
T'pon  the  call  of  Governor  Davidson  the  first  meeting  was 
held  August  3,  1908,  and  the  commission  was  organized  by  the 
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election  of  PresideDt  Van  Hise  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Qriffith 
aa  secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  state  forester  should  report  at  the  next 
meeting  such  forestry  matters  as  he  deemed  most  important, 
especially  those  which  would  require  legislation,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  commission,  the  Governor  aslied  all  state  depart- 
ments to  prepare  such  reports  as  might  be  required  by  the  eom- 
miasion. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  December  11th,  1908,  and  after 
the  state  forester  had  read  his  report  to  the  commission,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

1.  The  State  Conservation  commission  recommends  to  the 
governor  that  the  state  board  of  forestry  be  authorized  to  issue 
certificates  of  indebtedness  on  the  forest  reserve  lands  owned 
by  the  state  and  to  borrow  thereon  for  a  long  term  of  years 
and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  the  money 
Bo  secured  to  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  as  additions 
to  the  permanent  forest  reserves. 

2.  The  State  Conservation  commission  approves  the  forestry 
principles  as  adopted  by  the  forestry  conference  of  the  lake 
states  held  in  Madison  December  9th  and  10th,  1908. 

3.  The  State  Conservation  commission  recommends  to  the 
governor  that  in  view  of  the  large  increa.sc  in  the  area  of  the 
forest  reserves  since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  and  the 
probability  that  in  the  future  such  holdings  will  be  materially 
added  to,  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  state  board  of  for- 
estry for  administrative  purposi's  should  be  largely  increased. 

4.  The  State  Conservation  commission  approves  of  the  plan 
to  request  Congress  to  grant  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  all  unsur- 
veyed  and  unallotted  islands  in  lakes  north  of  town  'S3. 

5.  The  State  Conservation  commission  reeonmiends  to  the 
governor  that  the  16,378  acres  of  timberland  in  the  Menominee 
Indian  reservation,  the  possessory  rights  of  which  until  recently 
were  claimed  by  the  government,  and  also  the  timber,  but  the 
state  rights  of  which  have  now  been  fully  recognized  through 
the  vigorous  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  S'-^'.retfirj'  of  tlie 
iDterior  by  the  state  board  of  forestry,  l>e  made  a  part  of  the 
state  forest  reserve. 

6.  The  State  Conservation  eomiiiis^ion  desires  to  eall  atten- 
tion to  the  following  facts  regarding  the  present  condition  of 
lands  in  that  portion  of  Wisconsin  where  a  forest  reserve  mustiolc 
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be  established  r  At  present  large  areas  of  land  are  held  by  com- 
panies which  arc  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  them  to  settlers  and 
to  small  holders.  These  companies  in  many  eases  are  uow  will- 
ing to  (lispoNe  of  their  lands  in  a  body  to  the  state  at  reaaoDable 
priees.  The  state  ean  nil  quest  ion  ably  piirehase  these  lands  id 
the  near  future  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  will  be  possible  after 
the  tracts  are  divided  and  are  in  the  possession  of  nunicroiis 
small  holders. 

We  therefore  urge  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  |iiir- 
chase  uf  such  tracts  of  land  as  rapidly  as  pi^sible. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resolutions,  the  Conservstion 
commission  endorses  the  reeomniendatiims  for  necessary  for- 
estrj'  legislation,  a.i  presented  in  this  report. 

NECE.S.SABY   LEGISI.ATION. 

The  disastrous  forest  fin;s  of  19(IS  have  deiiiMistrated  unan- 
swerably the  need  of  further  legislation  to  protect  the  timber- 
lands  ,of  the  state  from  destruction  by  fire.  1,209,432  acres  were 
burned  over  by  the  1,435  individual  fires  that  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  wardens.  It  is  estimated  that  499,493,791  feel 
of  merchanthble  tiinlxT  was  burned,  which  was  worth  at  a  low 
estimate  $2,0!)(>,y75,  while  the  young  grov.th  of  pine  and  hard- 
woods on  the  burned  lands,  which  was  valued  at  $6,047.00(1, 
makes  the  total  lo.ss  of  timber  approximately  $9,000,000.  Farm 
houses,  barns,  live  stock,  school  honses.  bridges  and  other  pri- 
vate and  public  improvements  to  the  value  of  $149,434  wen' 
destroyed.  More  than  ll.OIXI  men  fought  fire  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  wardens  and  the  total  expense  to  the  towns  «as 
$43,850,  although  thousands  of  men  volunteered  without  pay, 
and  the  lumber  companies  spent  $i)5,820  in  addition. 

I'iliitg  and  Buminy  of  Hlash. 

Fi>restry  will  iimoiint  to  little  or  nothing  until  the  state  can 
put  a  stop  to  forest  tires,  and  destructive  tires  will  continue 
until  the  slu.sli  of  logging  operations  is  disposed  of  pro|KTly. 
In  past  years  lumlK'rmen  have  been  averse  to  assuming  tin' 
trouble  and  expense  of  piling  and  burning  their  slash  but  the 
fires  of  Ibis  year  have  convinced  them  of  the  wisdom  of  doinp 
this  and  at  the  second  meeting  of  timl)erland  owners  at  Eau 
Claire    December   first,   an   organization    was   elTected  and  tlic 
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meitilHTs  luianiiiiously  agreed  that,  a  law  »hoiil(t  be  passed  for 
the  piling  and  biiniing  of  slashiiijis.  limlw,  toits  and  refuse 
icft  hy  operators. 

Forest  Fiir  I'alrol. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  tlie  only  etlVctive  way  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires  is  by  maintaining  a  patrol  during  those  months 
ill  whieh  (ires  are  liaWe  to  oweiir.  The  Tltiiherland  Ownera'  as- 
sueiation  of  northern  Wi.seousin,  in  recognition  of  this  fact, 
voted  also  that  there  shouhl  be  an  annual  tax  of  two  or  two 
and  one-half  cents  i>er  acre  upon  all  wild  and  unimproved  lands, 
to  constitute  a  forest  fire  fund  for  the  niaintenauce  of  a  patrol 
system  from  April  first  to  Xoveniber  first  of  each  year.  The 
fact  that  this  reeominendatiou  eomes  from  the  men  who  would 
have  to  bear  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  a  tax  i*  eloquent 
of  tiie  progress  in  public  sentiment  and  i-learly  shows  that  tlie 
proposed  legislation  is  practical  and  necessary. 

Fire  Wardett,  Laws. 

The  exigencies  of  the  past  sensou  have  brought  out  the  need 
of  several  amendments  to  the  present  fire  warden  taws.  No 
fires  should  be  set  from  April  tii-st  to  Xoveiiilier  first,  exeept  for 
warming  the  person  or  cooking  food,  without  the  written  or 
posted  permission  of  a  hieal  fire  warden.  The  wanleiis  and 
their  assistants.  \tho  are  now  allowed  "not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  hour"  should  !«•  protected  hy  a  chnise  making  tiieir  com- 
pensation "not  less  than  15  cents"  per  liour.  The  fire  laws 
should  be  read  at  annual  town  nuctings  and  published  twice 
a  year  in  local  papers  in  the  timbered  counties  of  the  slate. 

In  many  cases  the  fines  imposed  upon  individuals  who  were; 
guilty  of  having  violated  the  laws  in  relation  to  setting  fires, 
have  been  so  absurdly  inadetpiate  that  a  minimum  fine  should 
he  provided,  a«  well  as  a  maxinnim,  suffieieut  to  di.seourage  vio- 
lations of  the  law. 

Taxalio,,  of   Ti»il>rr}aiuh. 

The  present  method  of  taxing  tinilx'rhinds  is  hostile  to  the 
forestry  interests  of  the  state,  as  a  single  liriib.T  erop  i-i  taxed 
heavily  and  repeatedly  and  the  owners  are  fnrei'd  by  our  pres- 
ent laws  to  cut  their  mature  timber  in  order  to  escape  inequit*!'^ 
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able  taxation,  to  sacrifice  their  yoimg  growth  and  to  disregard 
conservative  methods  of  forest  mauagement.  The  state  has 
passed  laws  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  and  much  mwe 
should  it  encourage,  by  wise  legislation,  the  protection  of  trees 
of  several  years'  growth.  A  law  should  be  passed  by  which 
owners  of  timberlands  might  list  their  holdings  with  the  state 
and  enter  into  a  contract  by  which  they  should  submit  to  cer- 
tain reasonable  rogiilntious  in  cutting  their  timber,  and  in  re- 
turn all  timber  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  it  is  cut, 
although  the  laud  on  which  it  stands  shall  still  be  subject  to 
an  equitable  annual  tas. 

Such  a  law  has  been  considered  by  several  of  the  lake  states 
and  by  certain  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  it  is  carefully  drawn,  it  would  give  a  wonderful  impe- 
tus to  the  adf^tion  of  forestry  methods  in  the  management  of 
timberlands. 

Increase   by   Purchase   vf   the   Slate   Forest   Reserves. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  releasing  and  ol- 
fering  for  sale  the  agricultural  and  scattering  lands  that  have 
been  classed  as  forest  reserve  lands,  and  in  purchasing  with  the 
fimd  so  derived  other  lands  more  suitable  for  forestry  purposes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  forest  reserve  area  should  be  increased  at 
an  earlier  date  than  can  be  aeeomplished  by  the  present  pro- 
eedure. 

In  order  to  properly  foster  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
state  through  the  protection  of  its  water  powers  with  an  ade- 
quate forest  cover,  and  by  maintaining  a  timber  supply,  it  is 
important  that  large  additions  be  made  to  the  present  forest 
reserves  and  that  they  be  made  immediately,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
heavy  increase  in  expenditure  that  would  be  caused  by  delay. 
The  lands  most  suitable  for  forestry  purposes  are  now  lai^ly 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  are  rapidly  deteriorating 
through  fires  and  neglect.  They  can  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  nuicli  greater  ndvanlage  than  when  the  prices  have 
incntased  and  large  tracts  been  broken  up  amongst  small  pur- 
chasers. 

So  large  an  income  will  revert  to  the  state  from  adequate 
forest  reserves,  aside  from  the,  indirect  benefit  to  users  of  wat«r 
power  and  those  employed  in  various  wood-working  industnes, 
that  a  plan  has  been  favorably  considered  for  asking  the  legis- 
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lature  to  authorize  the  state  board  of  forestry  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  on  the  state  forest  reserve  lands  for  a 
period  of,  perhaps,  tweiity  years,  bearing  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest ;  that  a  reasonable  tax  be  levied  upon  the  owners  of  all 
water  powers  protected  by  the  forest  reserves,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  only  for  paying  off  the  priueipal  and  interest  of  such  a 
loan.  Careful  investigation  by  the  Attorney  General  has  shown 
that  such  a  law  would  not  be  unconstitutional  and  the  plan 
seems  to  be  entirely  feasible.  If,  however,  it  docs  not  meet  with 
favor,  an  annual  state  tax  should  be  levied  amountiag  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill,  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Increased  Appropriatio-n  for  the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

The  work  of  the  state  board  of  forestry  has  grown  so  rapidly 
and  the  annual  appropriation  of  $9,800  is  so  small  in  compar- 
ison with  the  needs  of  the  department  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  take  up  several  important  lines  of  work. 

The  forest  reserves  now  comprise  some  300,000  acres  in  17 
counties,  being  worth  at  least  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  and 
the  work  of  examining  and  appraising  the  scattered  and  agri- 
cultural lands,  protecting  all  the  state's  holdings  from  trespass 
and  examining  lands  that  are  to  be  purchased  as  additions  to 
the  reserves,  alone,  demands  the  eniploynieut  of  a  number  of 
trained  foieaters  and  cruisers. 

We  now  have  over  400  town  fire  wardens  and  a  very  oonsider- 
able  part  of  the  time  of  both  the  fieid  and  office  force  has  been 
devoted  to  directing  their  work  and  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, at  least  two  well  trained  men  should  devote  their  entire 
time  to  it.  The  work  has  been  so  heavy  for  the  small  force 
that  could  be  employed  with  the  present  appropriation  that  we 
have  been  seriously  handicapped  and  if  forestry  is  to  advance 
in  Wisconsin  as  it  should,  we  must  have  a  much  larger  depart- 
ment. 

We  must  soon  commence  the  construction  of  fire  lines  on  the 
reserves,  establish  nurseries  to  grow  our  own  seedlings  to  re- 
forest burned  and  barren  areas,  bnild  rangers'  cabins,  clean 
out  old  roads  and  trails  and,  in  a  word,  institute  many  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  reserves.  It  is 
expected  that  the  cost  of  such  work  will  be  paid  from  the  for- 
est reserve  fund.  As  timberland  owners  are  requesting^ he]p 
and  advice  in  the  managoiiiGnt  of  their  forests,   and  fanners'- 
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ill  th<;  creation  «r  can'  of  woodlots,  it  is  necessary  that  this  de- 
partment should  be  able  to  respond.  There  is  also  an  iiiiporliuit 
work  to  be  done  in  edneatiug  the  people  of  our  state  along 
forestry  linew. 

Tnder  the  present  law  provision  is  made  for  a  forester,  assist- 
ant forester  ami  clerk.  In  addition  I  have  employed  a  head  fin' 
warden,  five  timber  emisers  and  a  stenographer.  The  depart- 
ment shonld  he  allowed  a  state  fon'-iter,  first  assistant  state  for- 
(-ster,  seeond  assistant  state  forester,  chief  clerk,  statistii-ian, 
three  stenofrraphers,  head  fire  warden,  head  cruiser,  inspector 
of  railroads,  five  cruisers  and  five  ranjrers,  and  sueh  a  force 
would  require  for  salaries  and  traveling  e.\penses,  au  aDDiml 
appropriation  of  $30,000,  but  in  order  to  meet  unforeseen  etin- 
tingeneies,  I  would  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $35.t>0(J 
be  requi-sted.  The  stale  has  been  eariyinfr  on  forestrj-  work  for 
nearly  five  years  and  now  that  Ihe  department  is  firmly  estab- 
lished and  its  needs  clearly  kn{>wn.  an  ai)propriation  should  l)e 
made  at  least  snflicienf  to  enable  it  tit  do  its  work  thorouphly 
and  well. 

State  Ijaiuls  i)i   the  Mrnomiixr  Indian  Urservatioa. 

The  state  now  holds  under  pati'nt  fnini  the  I'nited  States 
some  16,1378  acn's  of  tiniberlaud  within  the  Menominee  reserva- 
tion. Thesi'  lands  for  the  most  part  are  heavily  timbered  and 
on  many  descriptions  the  timber  is  the  finest  that  is  to  be  foimd 
in  any  part  of  Wisconsin.  As  the  resiTvalion  lies  south  of  town 
;!:j,  these  state  lands  an'  not  a  part  of  the  state  fon'st  reserves 
but  upon  request  of  the  state  land  ciHuniis-sioners.  I  have  taken 
up  the  (juestion  of  their  final  mana<:ement  with  the  V.  S.  Forest 
Service,  which  now  has  charge  of  the  logyint;  operations  on  this 
ri'servation  and  has  built  a  large  sawmill  there  to  manufacture 
the  mature  timber,  which  is  owned  by  the  tribe.  In  order  that 
these  valuable  state  lands  .should  be  managed  under  fon-stry 
methiMls.  in  co-operation  with  the  V.  S.  Forest  Service,  it  is  im- 
portant that  an  act  should  be  iiiis-si'd  making  them  a  part  of 
the  state  forest  reserves. 
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State  Forestry  Laws 


CHAPTER  264,  LAWS  OF  1905. 

AN  ACT  creating  a  forestry  board,  to  appoint  fire  wardens  and  tres- 
pass agents  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represente't  in  senate  and  asaem- 
biji,  do  enact  aa  follov>»: 

State  board  of  foreatry.  Section  1.  Tbere  shall  be  a  state  board  of 
forestry,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  state  university,  the  director 
of  (he  state  seological  survey,  the  dean  of  the  state  agricultural  depart- 
ment, the  attorney  general  and  one  other  member  to  be  appointed  by 
(he  governor.  Said  board  shall  ai^k-ct  Its  own  preaident  and  ehatl  per- 
form the  duties  hereinafter  provided;  and  shall  meet  on  tlie  second 
Monday  in  January.  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year,  and  at  such 
utner  times  as  may  be  necessary.  They  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion except  their  actual  expenses  to  te  audited  by  the  secre(ary  of 
state  and  paid  out  of  the  a(ate  treaaury. 

State  forester  and  his  duties.  Section'  2.  There  shall  be  a  state 
forester,  who  shall  be  a  technically  trained  forester,  appointed  by  the 
state  board  of  forestry,  and  whether  any  candidate  for  this  position  is 
a  tecbnically  trained  forester  shall  be  determined  by  certificate  from 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture.  He  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  field  expenses,  Incurred  In  the  conduct  of 
his  official  business;  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  clerk  whose  salary 
shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum:  he  supplied  with 
suitable  ofBces  in  the  capitol  building;  be  entitled  from  (he  superin- 
tendent of  public  property  to  such  stationery,  postage  and  other  office 
supplies  and  eaulpment  as  may  be  necessary:  be  authorized  to  pur- 
fhasp  all  necessary  lleld  supiilies.  enuipment  and  iimtvunifnls;  bv  fiir- 
Dishcd  by  the  stale  all  necessary  printed  forms  and  notiivs  and  ilic 
publicallcns  hereinafter  provided:   and  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
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state  board  of  forestry.  He  ahall,  under  the  supervielon  of  the  slate 
board  of  forestry,  execute  all  matters  pertaining  to  forestry  wiihln  tb« 
JurlsdlcUoii  of  the  stale;  direct  the  management  of  the  state  forest 
reserve;  collect  data  relative  to  forest  destruction  and  conditlous;  take 
such  action  as  is  authorized  by  law  to  prevent  and  extlDgulsh  for<'St 
lires  and  to  prevent  forest  trespass;  cooperate  In  forestry  as  provided 
under  section  5  of  this  act;  advance  as  he  may  deem  wise,  l)y  the 
Issuing  of  publications  and  by  lectures,  the  cause  of  forestry  within 
the  state;  and  may,  upon  invitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  fni- 
veralty  of  Wisconsin  supervise  such  courses  in  forestry  as  may  here 
after  be  provided  for  at  said  university.  He  shall  prepare  annually  a 
report  to  the  state  board  of  forestry  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
state  forest  work,  and  recommend  therein  plana  for  improving  the 
state  system  of  forest  protection,  management,  replacement  and  taia- 
tion.  The  elate  board  of  forestry  shall  report  annually  a  summary  of 
such  facts  to  tlie  governor. 

State  forest  reserve.  Skitios  3.  The  sale  of  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  state  north  of  town  .13  shall  cease  upon  the  passage  of  this  act.  and 
such  lands  north  of  town  33  shall  constitute  the  state  forest  reserve; 
provided,  that  those  slate  lands  within  said  forest  reserve  which  after 
examination  by  the  state  forester  are  found  by  him  to  be  more  auiia,ble 
for  other  purposes  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  forest  reserve 
because  of  tbeir  character,  condition,  extent  or  situation,  may  be  sold 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  public  lands,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  state  forester  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 
The  state  forester  shall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry,  direct  the  management  ct  the  state  forest  reserve,  to  which 
end  he  may  employ  the  necessary  assistance,  and  may  upon  said  re- 
serve institute  conservative  lumberine.  make  and  maintain  forest  nur- 
jieries.  plantations  and  fire  lines  and  execute  other  sllvlcultural  and 
ptofciive  measures  necessary  to  the  highest  permanent  usefulness  o( 
aaid  leaoT-ve  to  the  state.  In  such  conservative  lumbering  the  state 
forester  \b  authorised,  under  the  supervision  of  the  stale  board  of  for- 
estry, to  remove  ir  cause  to  he  removed,  when  and  in  such  manner  as 
lie  may  deem  advisable,  wood,  timber,  or  other  products  from  said  re^ 
serve.  Such  wood,  tlmtor  cr  other  products  shall  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  upon  contracts  oxecutod  and  signed  by  the  stale  forester, 
on  behalf  of  the  eli-.te,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  hoard  of 
forestry. 

Grants  of  land  for  state  forest  reserve.  ShicrioN  4.  The  state  board 
of  fcrcalry  is  hcriiby  a«thorl;<('d,  when  in  its  judgment  it  Is  adviaalle 
10  iiccei't  im  l:elialf  (if  the  arafe  any  craut  of  land  within  thi>  siai''- 
wblch   Bliall   bc'.oiiie  a   ii:irt  of  tlic  tiale   fore:il   leserve;   piovid-d    llinl 
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DO  such  grant  Bhall  be  accepted  until  Its  title  has  been  examined  by  the 
attorney  general  and  a  report  made  to  said  board  of  the  results  of  auch 
exanilnatloD. 

Public  parks.  Skction  ia.  The  state  board  of  forestry  shall  visit 
points  of  natural  Interest  Iti  the  slate  and  examine  into  and  consider 
ihc  |;ropricty  and  desirability  of  securing  such  places  as  public  parks. 
£ald  board  may  further  investigate  as  to  the  price  and  report  Us  con- 
dusions  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Cooperation  in  forestry.  Skition  5.  The  slate  forester  shall.  acthiR 
under  the  supervision  of  the  slate  board  of  forestry,  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  state, 
cooperate  Id  forest  surveys,  forest  studies  and  forest  protection,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  protection,  manaeement,  replacement 
of  trees,  woodlois  and  timber  tracts,  with  any  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  or  state  governments  or  the  governments  of  other 
States,  and  vith  counties,  towns,  rorjioratlons  and  individuals. 

Assistant  state  forester.  Skitio.s'  6.  There  shall  be  an  assistant 
state  forester,  who  shall  be  a  technically  trained  forester,  appointed  by 
the  Slate  forester  with  the  approval  of  the  state  hoard  of  forestry.  He 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  lifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  actual 
and  npcessary  traveling  and  field  expenses,  incurred  In  the  conduct  of 
bis  official  business.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assiRned 
10  him  by  the  slate  forester,  and  shall  represent  Ihe  latter  in  case  of 
dlsahility  or  absence. 

State  and  town  fire  wardens.  SKirios  7.  The  state  forester  shall 
also  te  state  Ore  warden,  and  the  assistant  state  forester  shall  be  as- 
sistant state  Tre  warden.  The  slate  forester  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  town  fire  wardens  for  those  organized  (owns  In  which  he  deeiiiK 
It  nectssary,  or  for  such  portions  of  organized  towns  as  he  may 
define,  and  he  may  remove  any  Pre  warden  from  oBire.  He  shall  give 
the  necessary  Instructions  (o  said  fire  wardens  and  supervise  the  exe- 
cution of  their  work. 

Powers  and  duties  of  town  fire  wardens.  Ski  rn>\  H.  Each  town  fire 
vvar;!en,  before  entering  uiion  his  duties,  shHil  take  an  oath  of  olllco 
atia  fie  the  same  .vith  the  state  forester,  .\ll  toivn  fire  wardens  Khnll 
talte  [rompl  and  effective  measures  against  the  spread  and  lllcftal  set- 
ting of  forest,  marsh  or  swamp  tires  within  Ihelr  "wn  and  adioinln;: 
towns  and  have  the  power  cf  sheriffs  to  arrest  witbrmi  wr,r;aiil  tor 
violations  of  the  iirovlslons  of  this  act.  They  shall  have  autborily  to 
call  upon  any  able  bodied  citl/en,  in  lerrln  ry  in  which  Ib-y  act,  U) 
assist  In  extinguishing  forest,  marsh  or  swnmii  fires  in  such  maimer  an 
they  may  direct.     The  town  lire  wardens  shall  first  submit  to  'h^^^^lienjlc 
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(orester  Itemized  accounts  for  their  own  serviees  and  the  services  of 
their  aaslBtants,  and  no  accounts  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  town  in  which  such  services  have  been  rendered  without  a.  written 
approval  of  the  slatp  forester.  The  town  fire  wardens  and  those  as 
sistint;  tliem  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  tiietr  services  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the  town  board  shall 
allow,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  time  actually  employed; 
provided,  that  the  total  of  such  accounts  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  thirty-six  sections  In  any  one  year  In  any  one  toim. 
The  state  forester  is  authorized  to  approve  for  payment  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  clear  proceeds  ot  any  fine  collected  la  an  action 
brought  tor  a  violation  of  any  ot  the  provisions  of  sections  IT  or  tS 
of  this  act,  or  sections  4405a  or  4406.  statutes  of  189S,  relating  to  set- 
ling,  failure  to  put  out  or  care  of  fires,  where  the  evidence  to  secure  a 
conviction  Is  furnished  by  a  town  Are  warden  or  any  other  person. 

Liability  of  town  fir«  wardens  and  citiiens.  Srction  9.  Any  town 
fire  warden  who  shall  refuse  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  the  prelud- 
ing section  or  any  able  todied  citizen  who  shall  refuse  to  render  m- 
sistance  as  provided  by  said  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  ot  noi 
less  than  ten.  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  In  tbe 
county  Jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  thirty  days,  or  ty 
Voth  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Fire  warning  notices.  Skciion  10.  Each  town  fire  warden  shall  posi 
cr  tause  to  be  rested  conspicuously  In  those  parts  ot  his  town  wliere 
fires  are  likely  to  occur,  all  notices  furnished  him  tor  that  purpose  by 
the  state  forester,  and  he  shall  receive  therefor  compensation  at  Ibe 
rate  provided  in  secllon  S  cf  this  act. 

Report  of  fire  wardens,  Skition  II.  Every  Cre  warden,  immedi- 
ately after  each  fire  within  hla  territory,  shall  forward  to  the  statp  for 
rstcr  a  detailed  report  of  said  f^re,  and  shall  report  annually  rn  cr 
before  the  first  day  of  December  a  summary  of  alt  forest  Ares  ana  sucn 
ither  matters  at  the  stale  forester  may  direct. 

Trespass  agents.  Srtion  12.  The  state  forester  shall  also  Ic  state 
iresrasa  agent  and  the  assistant  state  forester,  assistant  state  trfspass 
agent.  As  state  trespass  agent,  the  state  forester  shall  appohil.  and 
may  remove  from  office,  such  trespass  agents  as  he  may  desm  espedi- 
ent.  Ho  shall  give  the  necessary  Instructions  to  said  trespass  agenis 
and  shall  supervise  the  e5:cculion  of  their  work.  The  state  foreoier  is 
authorized  to  approve  for  payment  to  any  Irt'spaas  agent  or  olher  per- 
son, uron  whose  evidence  au<'eesaful  acllon  is  brcught  for  trespass 
upon  any  porllun  of  the  state  forest  reserve,  not  to  exceed  W  per 
centum  ot  ihe  amount  <«llected  tor  such  trespass,  which  paymeni  shall 
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be  made  by  the  state  treasurer.     Provided  that  in  no  case  shal!  such 
payment  exceed  five  hundred  dollara  ((500.00). 

Oath  and  liability  of  t  re*  pa  is  agent*.  Section'  13.  IGvery  person  ap- 
pointed aa  treBpasB  agent  under  authority  ot  tbia  acl,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  take  and  BUbscrlbe  the  following  oath  oF 
office:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  ot 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin:  that  I  will  not  en- 
gage, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  purchase  for  my  own  benefit 
or  (or  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  of  any  state  lands  or  products 
from  said  lands,  so  long  as  I  remain  a  trespass  agent,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  discharge  the  duties  of  such 
position,  so  help  me  God."  Such  oath  of  office  shall  be  filed  with  the 
state  forester.  Any  trespass  agent  who  violates  the  terms  of  his  oatb 
regarding  the  purchase  of  state  lands  or  products  therefrom,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  less  (ban  three  times  the  price  paid  for  said 
land,  or  three  times  the  market  value  of  said  products,  or  by  imprison- 
ment tn  the  county  Jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Powers  of  trespass  agents.  Section  14.  All  trespass  agents  shall 
have  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  without  warrant  for  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  trespass 
agent  to  immediately  report  to  the  state  forester  and  the  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county  In  which  such  trespass  is  committed,  all  cases  of 
trespass  upon  state  lands,  which  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to  furnish 
these  offlcera  with  information  required  by  them  concerning  said 
trespass. 

District  attorneys  to  prosecute.  Skctio\  15.  Whenever  an  arrest 
shall  have  been  made  for  any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act.  or 
whenever  any  Information  of  such  violation  shall  have  been  lodged 
with  him.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  In 
which  the  criminal  act  was  committed  to  prosecute  the  offender  or 
offenders.  If  any  district  attorney  should  fall  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  less  than  flOO  nor  more  than  11,000.  or  he 
Imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both 
la  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  penalties  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  magistrate,  with  proper  authority,  who  refuses  or  reglecls 
without  cause  to  Issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  any 
person  or  persons  when  complaint,  under  oath,  of  violation  of  any 
terms  of  this  act  has  been  lodged  with  him. 

Destruction  of  warning  notices.  Skcito.n  1G.  Any  person  who  shall 
maliciously  or  wilfully  destroy,  deface,  remove  or  dlsSgure  any  sign 
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poster  or  warning  notice  pcsted  under  the  provisione  of  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  mlsdenicanor  and  punishable  upon  eonvictlon  by  a  fine 
of  Dot  less  than  (la  nor  more  than  SI"",  or  by  Imprisonment  In  th« 
county  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ihrit.' 
months,  or  by  both  such  f.ae  and  Imprisonment, 

Engines  In  forest  land;  burning  weeds,  etc.  Skctios  IT.  It  shall  bp 
unlawful  for  any  logging  locomotive,  donkey  or  threshing  engine,  rail- 
way locomotive  and  all  other  engines,  hollers  and  locomotives  operated 
In,  through  or  near,  foiest,  briish  oi-  grass  land,  which  do  not  liiirn  oil 
as  fuel,  to  be  operated  without  a  netting  of  steel  or  Iron  wires  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  most  practicable  protection  against  the  escape 
cf  sparks,  cinders  or  lire  from  the  smoke  stacks  thereof,  and  each  surh 
engine  shall  be  provided  with  aderjuate  devices  to  prevent  the  e8CHi)o 
of  Hre  from  ash  pans  and  fire  boxes.  Every  railroad  company  shall,  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  us  far  as  practicable,  cut  and  burn  or  remove 
frcm  Its  right  of  way  all  grass  and  weeds  and  burn  and  remove  there- 
from all  brush,  logs,  refuse  material  and  debris  within  a  reasonabli; 
time,  and  whenever  fires  are  set  tor  such  purpose  shall  take  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  escape  thereof  from  the  right  of  way.  No  railroad 
company  shall  permit  its  employes  to  deposit  lire,  live  coals  or  asheB 
upon  their  tracks,  outside  of  the  yard  limits,  except  they  be  immedi- 
ately extinguished.  Engineers,  conductors  or  trainmen  who  dlicover 
that  fences  or  other  material  along  the  right  of  way  or  on  landB  adja- 
cent to  the  railroad  are  burning  or  in  danger  from  lire  sball  report  the 
same  to  the  agent  or  person  in  charge  at  their  next  stopping  place  at 
which  there  shall  ke  a  telegraph  station.  Railroad  companies  shall 
give  particular  Instructions  lo  their  section  employes  for  the  prevention 
and  prompt  extinguishment  of  llrcs,  cause  notices,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  state  lire  warden,  to  be  posled  at  their  stations,  and 
when  a  fire  occurs  along  the  line  of  their  road,  or  on  lands  adjacent 
thereto,  for  which  fire  they  are  responsible,  they  shall  concentrate  such 
help  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  shall  most  effectually  arrest  ita 
progress.  The  s(at('  fire  warden,  or  his  assistant,  whenever  it  shall 
appear  neei'SHury,  shall  Inspect  the  right  of  way  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
BPCfion  have  been  (oni|ill(d  with.  Any  peraoM  niltully  faiiln!;  lo  roni- 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a 
mlsdmcanor  and  shall  be  punished,  upon  conviction,  by  a  tine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment 
in  the  county  Jail  not  excr>cding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Any  cerporation  by  its  ofTicers.  agents  or  employes,  wil- 
fully violaling  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  line  oF 
not  less  than  fitly  dollara  nor  more  Uian  five  hundred  dollsre  for  each 
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and  every  such  violation,  to  be  collected  Id  a  clvU  action  in  the  same 
of  the  state. 

Civil  liability  for  forest  fires.  Section  IS.  Id  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  the  United  States. 
the  state,  the  county  or  private  owners,  whose  property  is  injured  or 
destroyed  by  such  fires,  may  recover,  in  a  civil  action,  double  the 
amount  of  damagea  suffered,  if  the  Area  occurred  through  wilfulness, 
malice  or  negligenco.  Persons  or  corporations  causing  fires  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  state  in  an  action  For  debt,  to  the 
full  amount  of  all  damages  done  to  state  lands  and  for  ail  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  towns  flghting  such  flres. 

Criminal  action;  forest  trespasG.  Sk<  r  on  ]9.  Every  person  who 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  culs.  Injures  or  destroys  any  kind  of  wood  or 
timber  standing,  lying  or  growing  upon  the  lands  ot  another,  or  of  the 
slate,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  public  highway,  or  unlaw- 
fully and  wilfully  injuies  or  destroys  or  carries  anay  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  such  wood  or  timber  lands  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  he  Hned  nol  less  than  S2ri  nor  more  than  {1,000 
or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more  than  three  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Civil  liability  for  forest  trespass.  Skctio.n  2Q.  In  addition  to  the 
pcnallies  provided  in  section  19  for  wilful  trespass  on  forest  lands,  the 
Slate,  the  county  or  the  private  owners,  upon  whose  lands  the  wilful 
trespass  was  committed,  may  recover  In  a  civil  action  double  the 
amount  of  damages  sutTered.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  cut- 
ting of  wood  or  timber  from  uncultivated  v 
public  highway  or  bridge  upon  or  adjacent 

Disposals  of  moneys  from  management  of  state  forest  r 
Tio.v  21.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  wood,  timber,  minerals 
or  other  products,  and  from  the  sale  of  state  forest  reserve  lands,  and 
penalties  tor  trespass  thereon,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  except  when 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  constitutional  provision,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  and  shall  constitute  a  forest  reserve  fund  which 
shall  te  disbursed  only  for  the  purchase  ot  lands  to  be  added  to  the 
state  forest  reserve  and  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  said 
reserve  and  for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  assistance  therefor, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  by  or  upon  the  order  of  the  state  forester. 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 

Appropriation.  Section  22.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  funds  in  the  state  treasury  nol  otherwise  appropriated  an  annual 
appropriation  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  annual 
salaries  provided  by  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
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provisions  of  tbls  act.    It  all  of  said  sum  be  not  expended  fn  any  one 

year  tlie  balance  not  so  expended  may  be  used  for  tbe  purpose  afore- 
said In  aoy  subsequent  year. 

SwTio.N  23.  Paragraph  18  of  section  1038;  sections  1469,  H7n,  HIl 
and  lgI6a.  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898;  Bectlons  7  and  9  ot  chapter  43^ 
laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1901:  chapter  450,  laws  of  Wisconsin  ot  19CI1, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  or  In  conflict  with  tbc  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repeated. 

Sectios  24.  The  repeal  of  said  sections  and  acta  sball  not  affect  "ny 
act  done  or  right  accrued  or  established,  or  any  proceeding.  suK  o' 
prosecution  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding previous  to  the  time  when  such  repeal  shall  talce  eSeci:  but 
every  such  right  or  proceeding  shall  remain  as  valid  and  effectual  ae  If 
the  provision  so  repealed  had  remained  in  force. 

Skctio.n'  25.  This  act  shall  lake  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 

The  two  following  sections,  statutes  of  1S9S,  were  not  repealed  and 
form  an  important  part  of  the  forestry  law: 

Section  440;";a,  slatutes  of  189S.  provides  as  follows:  Whenever  Ibe 
Are  warden  of  any  town  becomes  convinced  that  a  dangerously  dry 
time  exisis  In  Its  vicinity,  and  that  it  is  imprudent  to  set  Are  on  any 
land,  he  shall  post  or  cause  to  be  posted,  a  notice  In  three  public  placPB 
in  such  lown  forbidding  the  setting  of  any  such  lire  therein,  and  af'pr 
(be  posting  of  such  notices  no  person  shall  set  any  fire  upon  any  land 
in  said  town,  except  for  warming  the  person  or  cooking  food,  unlil 
written  permission  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  Are  wardens  of 
said  town.  All  persons  who  start  camp  Ares  shall  exercise  all  reason- 
able  precautions  to  prevent  damage  Iherefrom,  and  shall  extloguisb  the 
same  before  leaving  them.  Every  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (50  or  by  im- 
prisonment In  Ihe  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  for  each  of- 

Section  4406.  statutes  of  ISHS.  provides  as  follows:  Any  person  vho 
shall  build  a  fire  on  any  lands  In  this  state  not  his  own  or  under  hl< 
control,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  before  leaving  the  mast. 
totally  extinguish  it.  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  punished  by  i 
fine  not  exceeding  SI  1)0  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  ex- 
ceeding one  month,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  set  fire  to  or  assist  another  to  Bel 
fire  on  any  land,  whereby  such  land  is  injured  or  endangered  or  shall 
wilfully  or  negligently  suffer  any  Are  upon  his  own  land  to  escape  be- 
yond the  llmKfl  thereof,  to  the  injury  of  the  land  of  another,  shall  be 
punished  aa  hereinbefore  provided  and  be  liable  to  Ihe  person  Injured 
tor  all  daraage  that  may  be  caused  by  the  fire.  viiiiivii. 
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CHAPTER  31,  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  chapter  181  of  the  laws  of  1903,  entitled.  An  act  to 
authorize  Alwln  A.  Muck,  of  the  town  of  Brule,  Douglas  county, 
WlBcoDBln,  hiB  heirs,  aaBociates.  and  assigns,  to  build  and  mahi- 
tain  a  dam  across  the  Drule  river,  In  Douglas  county,  Wis- 
consin, for  the  purpose  of  improving  (he  navigation  of  said 
river  and  creating  hydraulic  power  (or  tlie  operation  of  ma- 
chinery and  for  other  lawful  purposes. 

The  people  of  the  stale  of  Wisconsin,  represenlfd  in  senate  and  assem- 
bls.  do  enact  as  folloics: 

Repeal«d.     Sicctio.v  I.    Chapter  181  of  the  laws  of  1903  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  lake  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 


CHAPTER  86,  !,A\VS  OP  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  create  sections  1494— l:Jl  to  1494—124.  inclusive,  statutes 
of  1898.  providing  for  the  appraisal  of  and  sale  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  lands  in  the  Indian  reservations  of  this  stale. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  reiiresented  in  senate  and  assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  foitoics: 

Skctiox  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  of  ISflS  (our  new  see- 
lions  to  read;  Section  1494—121.  The  stale  board  of  forestry  of  Wis- 
consin are  hereby  authorized  in  their  discretion  lo  cause  an  appniisal 
lo  be  made  of  all  state  lands  and  the  timber  thereon  which  are  in- 
cluded within  any  of  the  several  Indian  reservations  in  Wisconsin  and 
lo  pay  for  said  appraisal  from  the  forest  reserve  fund. 

Section  1494 — 122.  The  results  of  said  appraisal  shall  be  reporieti 
by  the  state  forester  to  the  state  board  of  (oreslry  and  to  the  coin- 
missloners  of  public  lands  of  this  state. 

Section  1494—123.  When  said  appraisal  is  compldi'd  the  said  coiii- 
mlBsioners  of  public  lands  are  hereby  authori/i'd  to  iinivcy  nil  IIk' 
rigbt,  title  and  interest  of  the  slate  llicrciu  lo  llie  Cniled  Slates  If  tlie 
t'nited  States  within  a  reasonable  lime  shall  authorli:e  the  paynieni 
to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  of  the  full  amount  found  by  said  appraisal  lo 
be  the  value  of  said  lands  and  the  timber  thereon. 
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4—124.  All  moneys  received  for  said  lands  and  llmlHr 
thereon  from  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  Into  the  slate  treasury 
and,  except  wben  otherwise  disposed  of  by  constitutional  provision, 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  forest  reserve  fund,  which  part  shall  le 
disbursed  only  for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the  slate  to  be  added  to 
the  state  forest  r 


Section'  2.    This  act  shall  tahe  elTect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 


CHAPTER  97,  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  257,  of  (be  statutes,  relating  to  lease  of 
swamp  lands. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  repTesented  in  senate  and  a»»e«- 
blv,  do  enact  at  falloics: 

Section  1.  Section  257,  of  the  statutes,  is  amended  to  read:  Sec- 
tion 257.  The  town  board  of  supervisors  In  any  town  or  portion  of  a 
town  south  of  town  34  may  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  grass  or 
picking  crantorries  therefrom,  tor  the  term  oC  one  year  but  subjeot 
to  termination  on  sale  thereof,  any  swamp  lands  In  such  town  or  por- 
tion of  a  town  on  which  marsh  hay  may  be  cut  or  cranberries  picked, 
tor  such  cash  price  as  tiiey  may  determine;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
cut  any  timber  or  do  any  waste  thereon.  All  moneys  received  on  any 
sucb  leases  shall  be  added  to  the  drainage  fund  of  the  town. 

Skition  2.  This  act  shall  lake  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 


CHAPTER  143,  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  create  sections  2nl  to  210.  Inclusive,  statutes  of  1S9S,  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

The  people  of  the  stale  of  Wisronsiii.  represented  in  senat«  and  ataem 
Illy,  do  enact  as  jollous: 

SKiiiON  1.  There  arc  added  to  the  stnlutes  of  1898.  four  new  »'<:■ 
lions  to  read:  Section  21)7.  All  jiubilc  lands  not  heretofore  ofTer.-J 
for  snle  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  discretion  of  said  cotnoii^ 
Bloners,  be  otTered  for  sulc  at  public  auction  as  hereinafter  provided: 
and  no  such  lands,  except  mortgaged  lands  bid  In  by  the  slate,  shall  t>^ 
subject  to  private  entry  until  they  shall  have  first  been  offered  forsilf 
at  public  auction.    All  such  sales  shall  be  made  at  such  times  and 
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public  places  as  said  comiuisBioners  shall  designate;  and  they  shall, 
prevlouBly  to  any  such  sale,  cause  a  notice  thereof,  specifying  the 
time  and  place  of  such  Bale,  to  be  publUhcd  once  In  each  week  for  six 
successive  weeks  in  ooe  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  where  such 
lands  arc  situated;  but  if  there  be  no  such  newspaper,  then  In  the 
newspaper  printed  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  lands  arc  sMuale;!, 
Said  cotumissloners  may,  at  any  time  when  in  their  ludgment  the 
public  interest  can  be  best  subserved  thereby,  withdraw  any  public 
lands  from  sale  and  withhold  from  sale  all  or  such  portions  thereof  as 
in  their  opinion  it  may  not  be  advantageous  to  sell,  and  for  so  long  a 
time  as  in  their  opinion  will  be  most  beneHcial  to  the  funds  to  be 
derived  from  such  sale;  provided  that  when  reoffered  the  lands  so 
withdrawn  shall  first  be  offered  at  public  sale  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  appraisal  of  the  public  lands  heretofore  provided 
for  by  law  Is  hereijy  fixed  as  the  minimum  price  of  said  lands,  pro- 
vided, that  the  commissioners  of  public  lands  may,  by  order  In  their 
discretion,  whenever  said  lands  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  become 
enhanced  in  value,  or  for  other  cause,  fin  an  Increased  price  upon  such 
lands.  No  such  change  in  price  shall  affect  any  bona  fide  application 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  fled  immediately  prior  to  such  chanKC. 

Section  :;08.  At  the  time  and  place  specilied  in  such  notice  said 
commissioners  shall  commence  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  are  then  to  be 
sold  by  them,  and  shall  continue  the  sale  from  day  to  day  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) between  nine  o'clot*  in  the  forenoon  and  the  setting  of  the 
BUD,  so  long  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  order  of  such  sale  at  auction 
shall  be  to  begin  at  the  lowest  number  of  the  sections,  townships  and 
rangea  in  each  county  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  highest,  until  all 
then  to  be  sold  are  offered  for  sale.  Each  lot  or  tract  of  such  lands 
then  to  be  sold  shall,  except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  be 
offered  separately  at  the  minimum  price  as  fixed  by  law,  and  shall  be 
cried  long  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  bid  who  desires;  and  If  the 
minimum  price  or  more  be  bid,  such  lot  or  tract  shall  be  struck  oft  to 
the  highest  bidder;  but  If  such  price  be  not  bid  the  same  shall  be  set 
down  unsold. 

Section  209.  Sales  of  ail  public  lands  shall  be  made  for  cash  only, 
to  be  paid  at  time  of  sale. 

Section  210.  Every  purchaser  of  any  lot  or  tract  at  any  sale  ss  afore- 
said Bball  pay  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  rerjuired  by  tlie 
terms  of  sale  to  be  paid  in  hand  inunediately  after  having  bid  off  the 
oame;  and  If  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  so  pay  the  lot  or  tract  so  bid 
off  by  him  shall  again  be  offered  tor  sale;  and  the  purchaser  shall,  for 
such  neglect  to  pay.  forfeit  twenty-live  dollars  for  each  lot  or  tract  so 
bid  oft  by  bim,  which  the  commissioners  shall.  In  the  name  of  the 
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State,  cftUBe  to  te  immediately  sued  for  and  collected,  and  when  cD^ 
lected  paid  fnto  the  school  fund. 

No  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  shall  be  sold  to  any  one 
person.  Every  person  having  bid  in  any  such  lands  at  a  public  sale 
or  making  application  for  the  purchase  thereof  at  private  sale  BhAll, 
before  such  sale  is  made,  make  and  file  with  the  commlaBioD«rB  ot 
public  lands,  or  their  agent  making  such  sale,  the  following  affidavit; 

State  of  Wisconsin.       I 

County,     t 

being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  he  la  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county  of and  state  of  ;  tliat  lie  is 

desirous  of  purchasing (description  of  lands) 

situated  In  (he  county  of and  state  of  ■Wiscon- 
sin; that  the  putilc  lands  ofthis  state,  sold  by  it  since  the  flfleenili 
day  of  Octotor,  A  D.  ISOa,  now  owned  by  the  affiant,  together  with  tbe 
lands  hereinbefore  described,  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres:  that  he  has  no  agreement  or  understanding  and  Is  under  no  con- 
tract, express  or  implied  with  any  person,  copartnership  or  corporation, 
for  any  sale,  transfer  or  conveyance  of  said  lands,  now  or  at  any  tuturf 
time,  bona  fide  mortgages  for  raising  some  part  of  the  purchase  price 
excepted;  and  that  he  has  not  been  engaged  or  Instrumental,  directly 
cr  Indirectly,  in  inducing  any  person  or  persons  to  remain  away  from 
or  to  refrain  from  Uidding  at  the  last  public  sale  at  which  said  lami' 
have  been  or  are  being  offered. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  (his day  of 

A.  D.  IS 


Sw-nox  2.  Nothing  In  this  aa  shall  he  construed  as  in  any  manner 
affecting  the  provisions  ot  section  3  of  chapter  264  of  the  laws  of  IWj- 

Srciton  ".  This  act  shall  talfc  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after 
lis  passage  and  publication. 


,y  Go  Ogle 
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CHAPTER  335.  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  Wlaconsln  Valley  Improvement  company  to  con- 
struct, acquire  and  maintain  a  ayBtem  of  water  reservoirs  located 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  WlBconeln  river  north  of  the  south  line 
of  township  thirty-four  (34)  north,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
uniform  flow  of  water  in  the  Wisconsin  river  and  its  eald  tribu- 
taries, and  thereby  improving  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of 
said  streams  and  diminishing  the  injury  to  properly  both  public 
and  private. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  astern' 
biy,  do  enact  as  folloxcs: 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  authority  Is  hereby  granted  unto  Wisconsin  Valley  Improve- 
ment company.  In  order  to  promote  (he  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth. 
to  create,  construct,  acquire,  maintain  and  operate  a  system  of  water 
reservoirs  located  In  or  along  the  Wisconsin  river  at  points  north  of 
lowDshlp  forty  (40)  north,  of  range  ten  (10)  east,  and  In  or  along  any 
or  all  of  the  direct  or  Indirect  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  river  that 
discharge  Into  said  river  at  any  point  north  of  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship thirty-four  (34)  north,  in  this  slate,  excepting  that  part  of  the 
Eagle  river  and  lakes  lying  between  the  point  where  Eagle  river  enters 
Cranberry  take.  In  section  thirty-one  (31),  township  forty  (40)  north. 
of  range  eleven  (111  east,  and  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  (or  that  pur- 
pose said  grantee  may  construct,  acquire  and  maintain  all  such  dams, 
booms,  sluiceways,  lochs  and  other  structures  In,  along  or  across  any 
and  all  of  said  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  and  the  said  portion  of 
(he  Wisconsin  river,  as  may  Ue  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient  to 
accomplish  the  purpcses  of  this  grant,  and  may  clean  out,  siralghteu, 
deepen  or  otherwise  Improve  any  of  said  irlbutaries.  In  order  lo  Im- 
prove the  navigation  thereof  and  of  said  Wisconsin  river  and  prevent 
injury  to  property  bordering  on  said  waters.  All  franchises,  other  than 
corporate  franchises,  and  all  riparian  rights  and'rights  of  dowapic.  either 
perfected  or  inchoate,  acquired  by  purchase  or  grant,  hy  any  person  or 
by  any  corporation  organized  to  improve  the  navigation  for  any  pur- 
pose, of  either  of  said  Wisconsin  or  Tomahawk  rivers  or  any  of  their 
tributaries,  not  atovo  excepted,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  made  aasiKii- 
able  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company,  and  shall  In-  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  In  the  possession  and  ownership  of  such  iisslgnee 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  the  same  may  be  before  as- 
signment to  accomplish  Iheir  original  purpose.  Itui  this  act  shall  not 
amend  or  repeal  chapter  532  of  (he  laws  of  1S87.  nor  chapter  252  of 
the  laws  of  1889,  nor  chapter  483  of  the  laws  of  1905,  nor  chapter  26  or/i 
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the  laws  of  1903,  nor  any  amendnieut  thereof,  nor  abridge  the  rigbta. 
powere  or  duties  conferred  by  said  ads.  Dor  authorize  Ibc  taliiog  by 
the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improveiuenl  company,  by  the  power  of  eminent 
domalD,  of  any  property  used  under  or  pursuant  to  said  acts,  nor  any 
other  property  devoted  to  public  uut^s;  except  that  the  dam  authorized 
by  and  now  maintained  under  said  chapter  532  of  the  laws  of  ]8ST  may 
be  raised,  or  a  new  dam  or  dams  which  are  hereby  authorized,  may  be 
constructed  and  maintained,  in  and  across  the  Eagle  river  between 
Long  and  Cranberry  lakes  at  any  convenient  point  or  points  in  town- 
ships thirty-nine  (39)  and  forty  (40)  north,  of  range  eleven  (11)  east, 
BO  OS  to  raise  and  bold  the  water  in  Long  lake  aforesaid  six  Inches,  and 
no  more,  higher  than  the  high  water  mark  to  which  the  water  has  been 
customarily  raised  and  held  by  means  of  said  present  dam;  provided, 
however,  that  between  May  Ist  and  the  succeeding  Novemlxir  ]sC  of 
each  year  the  waters  shall  not  be  drawn  down  In  Long  lake  more  than 
eighteen  (IS)  inches  below  said  present  high  water  mark  as  estab- 
lished by  said  dam  now  constructed  and  maintained,  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  said  Wiscrnnin  Valley  Improvement  company  shall  prior  to 
June  1st,  1909,  by  SLch  dam  or  dams,  and  by  locks,  marine  slides  or 
other  safe  and  convenient  means,  make  and  thereafter  maintain  ttie 
Eagle  river  between  said  Long  and  Cranberry  lakes  navigable  for  the 
safe  and  convenient  passage  of  boats  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  up  to  and 
including  boats  fifty  feet  in  length  and  of  twelve  foot  beam  and  drawing 
five  feel  of  water.  Said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company  sbali 
have  the  right  to  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  toils  for 
the  passage  of  boals  through  and  over  said  works  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  beat,  not,  however,  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  actual 
cost  of  the  care,  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  locks,  marine  slides 
or  other  means  of  passage. 

Skcjion  2.  The  said  authority  Is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  produi^ 
lug  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as  practicable  in  the  Wisconsin 
and  Tomahawk  rivers  through  all  seasons  by  holding  back  and  storing 
up  in  said  reservoirs  the  surplus  water  in  times  of  great  supply,  and 
discharging  the  same  In  tiroes  of  drought  and  a  scarcity  of  water,  and 
(hereby,  and  by  other  means,  improving  the  navigation  of  said  Wiscon- 
sin and  Tomahawk  rivers  throughout  their  entire  length,  for  boat*, 
barges  and  other  water  craft,  and  for  the  running,  driving,  rafting, 
booming,  storing,  sorting  and  delivering  of  logs,  timber  and  lumber  and 
other  forest  products,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  usefulness 
of  said  streams  for  all  other  public  purposes,  and  of  diminishing  tbe 
daraagf  and  injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property,  both  public  and 
private,  located  along  said  waters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Wiscon- 
sin Valley  Improvement  company  to  so  manage,  operate  and  maintain 
all  of  Its  said  reservoirs  and  other  works  that  the  purposes  aforesaid 
shall  be  accomplished  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  and  so  Ihsi 
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as  nearly  a  uniform  How  of  water  as  practicable  shall  be  maintained 
at  all  times  and  at  all  points  on  the  said  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk 
rivers,  and  during  the  times  when  It  may  be  found  to  be  Impracticable 
10  maintain  at  the  same  time  such  unltorm  flow  In  the  Wisconsin  river, 
both  below  the  north  line  of  Lincoln  county  and  above  the  same  line, 
the  portions  of  said  streams  above  said  line  shall  be  given  the  pref- 

Skctios  3.  For  the  purpose  ot  creating,  acquiring,  maintaining  and 
operating  the  dams  and  other  works,  authorized  as  aforesaid,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  control  hereinafter  provided  tor,  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  company  excepting  as  herein  otherwise 
excepted  or  provided.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  take  and  use  any  lands. 
riparian  or  other  rights,  that  may  be  required  for  the  creation,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  any  and  all  reservoirs,  dams  and  other 
structures  and  Improvements  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  ot  this  art,  and  whenever  It  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  or 
owners  of  any  such  required  lands,  or  other  property,  for  the  purchase 
thereot  and  tor  the  compensation  to  be  paid  theretor,  the  said  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  company  may  acquire  title  to  any  such 
lands  and  other  property  above  specified,  or  the  right  to  use  same  for 
said  purposes,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  ot  eminent  domain  under 
and  In  pursuance  of  sections  1777a,  1777b,  1777c  and  J777d  ot  the  Wis- 
consin statutes  of  1S9S  and  the  taws  amendatory  thereot  and  supple- 
mental thereto,  but  the  said  company  shall  have  no  right  to  take  or 
enter  Into  possession  or  overflow  any  of  the  property  condemned  until 
It  shall  have  first  paid  In  the  manner  provided  by  section  17TTc,  the 
damages  awarded. 

And  In  case  the  possession  or  use  ot  any  such  property  shall  be  ob- 
tained by  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company,  before  acquir- 
ing the  title  thereto  or  the  right  to  use  thereof  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation, the  owner  or  owners  of  the  same  property  shall  have  Ihc 
same  right  to  institute  proceedings  for  condemnation  thereof  and  ascor- 
tainment  of  damages  to  be  paid,  as  Is  granted  by  the  aforesaid  statutes 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  In  case  any  lands  of  the 
BtatP  of  Wisconsin  be  required  to  be  taken  or  overflowed  for  any  of 
the  purposes  ot  this  act  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  shall 
appraise  and  fix  the  damage  to  be  caused  by  such  taking  or  overflow, 
and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by  the 
Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company  before  the  taking  or  overflow 
shall  occur. 

Skitiov  4.  In  case  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company 
shall  Improve  any  navigable  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  river  not  herein 
excepted  or  shall  acquire  the  Improvements  or  the  control  oF  the  im- 
provements of  any  river  improvement  company  already  operating  oUn' 
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any  such  stream  and  shall  so  ke«p  In  repair  and  operate  the  works  as 
to  render  the  driving  of  logs  and  other  floatables  to  the  moulh  d  such 
tributary  reasonably  pracllcable  and  certain,  tt  may  charge  and  colleci 
reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  upon  all  such  logs,  timber  and  oilier 
floatables  driven  or  floated  on  said  stream,  and  sball  bave  all  of  tbt 
rights  and  remedies  granted  to  river  Improvement  companies  by  tee- 
tion  1777  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes,  and  all  amendments  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  lien  therein  provided  for,  and  shall  be  charged  with 
all  the  duties  and  obligations  Imposed  upon  such  river  Impravemrat 
companies  under  like  circumstances. 

When  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company  shall  have  cre- 
ated or  acquired  and  maintained  In  successful  operation  water  reser- 
voira  in  accordance  with  this  act,  of  a  capacity  sufflclent  to  store  up 
in  times  of  abundance  and  retain  and  discharge  In  limes  of  scarcit)' 
two  billion  cubic  feet  of  water  that  would  not  be  so  stored  up  and  re- 
tained by  nature  it  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  here- 
inafter provided  for,  be  entitled  to  charge,  collect  and  receive  reason- 
able and  uniform  tolls  from  the  owner  or  owners  or  leasee  or  leBse«e 
of  each  and  every  improved  and  operated  water  power  located  upon 
(he  Wisconsin  river,  or  any  tributaries  thereof,  below  any  said  reser- 
voirs and  benefited  thereby,  but  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
its  revenues  sufllcient  to  pay  all  reasonable  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  and  a  net  annual  relum  of  six  per  cent  on  the  cash  cap- 
ital actually  paid  in  on  stock  subscriptions  to  the  grantee.  Said  tolls 
shall  be  semi-annually  flxed,  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  rallro!i<i 
commission  of  Wisconsin  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  ftrsl 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  for  the  six  months'  period  preceding  each 
o[  said  dates.  Said  tolls  shall  be  fixed  In  proportion  to  the  beneS" 
conferri'd  by  the  reservoir  system  upon  each  of  the  Improved  and 
operated  water  powers  aforesaid.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grantpp 
to  t-mploy  conipelent  hydraulic  engineers  to  be  selected  by  the  railroad 
commission  of  Wisconsin  to  assist  in  determining  the  tolls  lo  be 
charged  as  aforesaid  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  treated  aa  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  works.  If  any  such 
improved  water  power  be  operated  by  a  lessee  or  lessees  under  lease 
or  contract  made  prior  to  the  enactment  and  publication  of  this  act. 
then  such  lessee  or  lessees  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  payment  of 
such  tolls;  oiherwise  tile  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owner* 
of  Ihf  waler  power.  Each  water  power  liable  to  tolls  as  above  pro- 
vidi'd  wblcli  Hhall  be  operated  two  tnonths  or  more  during  any  ti\ 
months'  toll  ptTlod  shall  be  subji-ct  to  tolls  for  the  whole  of  the  sanif 
period:  otherwise  no  tolls  for  that  period  shall  be  chargeable. 

Skction  6.    On  or  before  June  ir.th  and  December  l.lth  of  each  year 
aald    Wisconsin    Valley    Improvement   company  shall    jay  Mv*  "'* 
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railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  a  statement  showing  all  expenilitures 
made  or  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  next  six  months'  period  next  pre- 
ceding July  lat  and  January  1st  respectively  of  each  year  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  such  reservoir  syatem,  all  capital  stock  of  said 
company  issued  and  then  outstanding,  the  cash  capital  actually  paid 
in,  the  storage  capacKy  and  location  of  each  reservoir,  and  all  reporia 
and  data  obtained  from  engineers  employed  as  provided  in  section 
four  of  this  act  and  such  other  Information  and  statements  as  the 
commission  shall  require,  together  with  a  recommeudation  of  the 
amount  of  tolls  neceasary  to  pay  such  coat  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion and  a  net  return  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  Invested, 
and  a  recommendation  as  to  the  apportionment  thereof  against  the 
owners  or  operators  of  improved  powers  in  accordance  with  said 
spclion  four.  The  railroad  commission  shall,  thereupon,  give  to  each 
water  power  operator  proposed  to  be  charged  with  tolls  ten  days'  notlie 
by  mail  of  the  amount  of  tolls  recommended  to  be  charged  against 
him  and  of  the  time  when  and  place  where  the  railroad  commission 
will  hear  objections  to  the  proposed  tolls.  The  railroad  commission 
shall  at  the  time  appointed  hear  all  objections  made  and  may  take 
evidence  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made  independent  Investigation  of 
the  valldtly  of  the  same,  and  may  adjourn,  from  time  to  time,  and 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  or  about  July  let  and  January  1st  of 
each  year,  determine  and  certify  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  collected 
from  each  water  power  operator  for  the  period  under  consideration, 
and  such  tolls  shall,  thereupon  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  company. 

Any  person  In  interest  being  dissatisfied  with  any  order  of  the 
commission  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  act,  may  commence  an 
action  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where  the  property  affected 
Is  located,  against  the  commission  as  defendant  to  vacate  and  set 
aside  any  such  order  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  niailing 
to  such  person  of  a  copy  of  such  order  by  the  commission,  on  the 
ground  that  such  order  is  unlawful  or  unreasonable.  In  which  case 
the  complaint  shall  be  served  with  the  summons.  The  commission 
sball  Immediately  notify  the  said  company  by  mfiW  ot  (he  service  of 
said  complaint.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  mailinE  ot  such  police, 
to  said  company,  the  said  company  or  said  commission  shall  Hie  Its 
answer  to  said  complaint  and  said  action  shall  bo  at  issue  and  stand 
ready  for  trial  the  same  as  any  other  action. 

Tn  ail  trials  under  this  section  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  show  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  order 
of  the  commission  complained  of  is  unlawful  or  unreasonable  as  the 
paae  may  b^.  Every  party  to  said  action,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
service  of  a  copy  of  the  order  ot  Judgment  of  the  circuit  court  may 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  '"'     '  '  "-"^^H^^IC 
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No  tolls  shall  be  levied  or  used  to  pay  (or  any  part  of  the  origlnii] 
construction  or  purchase  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir  sysiem.  The 
amount  of  such  tolls  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  water  power,  dam,  tran- 
chlses  and  flowaKe  rights  of  the  person  or  corporation  chargeablo 
with  such  tolls  and  In  case  such  tolls  shall  not  be  paid  when  due  ihe 
person  or  corporation  entllled  to  collect  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to 
sue  for  and  collect  the  same,  by  an  action  at  law,  or  by  a  suit  in  equit;' 
for  the  foreclosure  and  enforcement  of  said  lien,  and  for  sale  of  tbe 
properly  affected  thereby  pursuant  to  such  Judgment  of  foreclosure. 

Section  6.  No  dam  or  reservoir  not  now  in  existence  or  hcreiofore 
authorized  shall  be  constructed  --r  created  until  the  plan  therefor 
showing  Ihe  form  and  location  of  n. ;  dam  and  a  description  of  ibe  laadE 
to  be  overflowed  thereby  be  first  submltled  to  the  stale  board  of 
forestry  and  approved  thereby,  after  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  all  persons  Interested,  by  publication 
In  one  or  more  newspapers  most  likely  to  give  such  notice,  or  sucii 
other  notice  as  the  board  shall  deem  advisable;  nor  shall  any  peii 
tlon  be  tiied  for  the  condemnation  of  any  property  tor  the  puriwees 
of  this  act  without  first  having  attached  thereto  the  approval  In 
wriilng  of  said  board.  Said  board  shall  cause  the  height  to  which  thp 
water  may  be  raised  by  any  dam  to  be  marlted  by  permanent  monu 
menta  and  bench  marks  and  shall  have  supervision  and  conirol  of  ihe 
limes  and  extent  of  the  drawing  of  the  water  from  the  reservoirs.  aDd 
the  power  to  compel  the  maintenance,  of  alt  reservoirs,  eslablislied. 
They  shall  have  authority  lo  employ  at  the  expense  of  said  Improve- 
ment company  hydraulic  engineers  and  other  persons  to  asslsl  th^n 
in  obtaining  the  Information  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties,  such  expense  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  constnictlop 
or  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  reservoir  system.  No  capital 
stock  of  said  improvement  company  shall  be  Issued  until  the  pro- 
posed Issue  thereof  shall  have  been  submltled  to  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  Wisconsin  and  said  commission  shall  have  ascertained, 
determined  and  certined  that  Ihe  proposed  Issue  will  be  in  consldert- 
tion  of  money  or  labor  or  property  estimated  at  lis  true  money  value 
actually  received  by  said  company,  equal  to  the  par  value  thereof. 
and  It  shall  be  Ihe  duty  of  the  said  commission  to  act  promptly  on  Hxy 
such  proposition  submllled.  The  money  received  by  said  compan* 
upon  account  of  capital  stock  shall  be  used  only  in  payment  of  the 
original  cost  of  purchase,  construction  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir 
sysieni  and  of  the  work  preliminary  thereto  and  necessary  to  prepare 
for  or  to  determine  upon  the  same:  and  all  tolls  collected  as  hereinbe- 
fore authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  coat  of  msin* 
lenancc  and  opprallon  of  the  system  and  payment  of  the  n^t  return 
on  capital  above  provided  for;  to  Ihe  end  that  the  capital  stock  sfiall  be 
maintained  at  par  value  at  all  times.  in     i  >.  >^ii.ki>^ii. 
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Section"  T.  All  dams  erected  or  acquired  and  maintained  by  tbe 
grantee  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  requirementB  of  the  statutes  now 
in  effect,  and  all  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the  provid- 
ing of  good  and  euOlcient  fisbways  In  said  dams,  and  shall  be  equipped 
Mltb  all  necessary  slides,  chutes,  guide  booms  and  piers  tor  the  passage 
of  togs  and  timber  over  or  through  the  same. 

Section  8.  This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act  and  tor  the 
accomplishment  of  public  purposes,  and  shall  be  favorably  construed 
lo  the  accomplishment  of  said  purposes. 

Section-  9.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the  legislature  to  repeal 
or  amend  this  act  at  any  time;  In  case  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improve- 
ment company  shall  not  by  the  first  day  of  January,  190^,  have  In 
ojieratlon  reservoirs  of  the  storage  capacity  of  at  least  two  billion 
cubic  feet  of  water,  then  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  this  act 
shall  cease.  The  state  of  Wisconsin  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
whenever  it  may  have  the  constitutional  power,  to  take  over  to  Itself 
and  become  (he  owner  of  all  reservoirs  and  other  works  and  property 
acquired  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  company,  pursuant 
to  ihls  act,  by  paying  (herefor  the  cash  capital  actually  paid  on  tbe 
capital  stock  of  said  company  theretofore  lawfully  Issued  and  out- 
standing or  the  actual  value  of  the  physical  properties  so  taken  over 
and  without  any  allowance  for  franchises  or  good  will  at  the  business, 
and  if  such  actual  value  cannot  be  agreed  upon  between  the  state 
and  such  owner,  then  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  thi3  railroad 
commission  of  Wisconsin. 

Section  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after 
Its  passage  and  publication. 


CHAPTER  406,  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  160f,  ot  the  statutes,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  state  funds  and  interest  thereon. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisrnnsin.  represented  in  senate  and  ansem- 
ily.  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  160f,  of  the  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  346, 
laws  ot  1901.  la  amended  to  read:  Section  160f.  Every  state  deposi- 
tory shall,  on  the  first  day  ot  each  month,  and  oftener  when  required. 
file  with  the  secretary  of  state  a  sworn  statement  of  the  amount  of 
public  moneys  deposited  with  it,  and  shall  within  ten  days  after  the 
first  day  ot  each  January,  April.  July  and  October  make  a  full  state- 
ment of  all  deposits  and  payments  ot  state  moneys  during  tiie  pr<-- 
cedlng  quarter,  together  with  a  computation  and  statement  of  the  In- 
terest earned  thereon,  computed  upon  the  daily  balance  on  deposlt.^Ql.-, 
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wblch  interest  shall  thereupon  be  added  to  and  become  part  ot  the 
deposit  balance:  such  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  affldiTli 
of  the  president  and  cashier  of  such  depository  to  the  elTect  that  It  it 
ill  all  respects  true  and  correct,  and  that,  except  for  the  Interest 
tberein  credited,  oeltber  said  depository  nor  any  oQlcer.  agent  or  em- 
ploye thereof,  nor  any  person  in  its  behalf,  bas  In  any  way  whatso- 
ever given,  paid  or  rendered,  or  promised  to  give,  pay  or  render  la  the 
state  treasurer  or  to  any  other  person  any  money,  credit,  service  or 
benefit  whatsoever  by  reason  or  in  consideration  of  the  deposit  witb 
It  of  any  portion  of  the  state  moneys.  Any  person  who  shall  make 
any  false  statement  In  any  affidavit  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  perjury.  The  total  Interest  by  all  depositories  shall  he  appar- 
tloned  by  the  state  treasurer  among,  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the 
several  funds  as  follows:  That  received  from  the  general  fund  deposit 
to  the  general  fund;  that  received  from  the  school  fund  and  the  school 
Income  deposits,  to  the  school  income  fund;  that  received  from  the 
university  fund  and  the  university  Income  fund  deposits,  to  the  uni- 
versity Income  fund;  that  received  from  the  normal  school  fund  and 
the  normal  school  Income  fund  deposits,  to  the  normal  income  fund; 
that  received  from  the  agricultural  college  fund  and  the  agrlcu'tural 
college  income  fund,  to  the  agricultural  college  Income  fund,  that  re- 
ceived from  the  forest  reserve  fund  and  the  forest  reserve  income  fund 
to  the  forest  reserve  Income  fund;  according  to  the  average  amount  of 
each  such  fund  on  hand  the  first  day  of  each  month. 


CHAPTER  491,  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  to  create  sections  1494—131  to  1494—135.  inclusive,  <rf  the 
statutes,  enabling  the  commissioners  of  public  lands  to  acquire 
certain  lands  by  purchase  at  tax  sales  and  also  certain  tai 
title  lands  from  the  several  counties  In  the  state,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Teprescnted  in  senate  and  osK*- 
hly.  do  enact  as  JoUows: 

StcTios  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  five  new  sections  to 
read:  Section  1494—131,  The  commissioners  of  public  lands  are 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire  lands  north  of  town  33  for  the  forest 
reserve  by  purchase  at  tax  sales,  and  other  lands  which  may  be  here- 
after acquired  by  any  county  under  tax  deeds  and  also  lands  which 
have  been  heretofore  acquired  by  said  eountles  and  which  remain  un- 

Section  1494—132.  Whenever  any  county  In  this  state  north  or 
partly  north  of  town  33  Is  entitled  to  a  tax  deed  upon  a  certlScate  of 
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sale  upon  any  real  property  In  this  state,  the  county  clerk  of  such 
countr  shall  at  the  time  of  deeding  such  laud  to  the  county,  file  In 
the  office  of  the  commlaBloners  of  public  lands  a  list  of  said  lands  and 
the  date  of  the  tax  deod  and  the  record  thereof,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  amount  due  the  county  for  taxes,  interest,  tees  and 
expenses  In  acquiring  such  tax  title.  The  lands  bo  acquired  by  any 
such  county  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  county  except  to  the  state  until 
one  year  after  the  taxing  of  such  deed  unless  the  commiasionerB  of 
public  lands  shall  give  notice  to  said  county  that  the  state  does  not 
desire  to  acquire  title  thereto. 

Section  1494 — 133.  The  commissioners  of  public  lands  may  select 
any  or  all  of  such  tax  title  lands  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
recording  of  a  tax  deed  thereon  conveying  the  same  to  the  county  and 
shall  pay  therefor  to  the  county  not  to  exceed  tbe  total  amount  due 
said  county  tor  taxes,  Interest,  and  charges,  together  with  Interest 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  such  deed,  and  the  county 
clerk  of  any  county  owning  any  such  lands  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  execute  a  deed  of  such  lands  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
upon  payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
state  and  county  and  the  purchase  price  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the- 
county  treasurer  of  such  county  from  the  general  fund  of  the  stale  on 
the  order  of  (he  commissioners  of  public  lands  after  being  audited  by 
the  secretary  of  State. 

Section  1494 — 134.  All  statutes  of  limitations  now  or  hereafter  in 
force  applicable  to  persons  holding  lands  under  tax  deeds  shall  apply 
to  the  state  and  to  the  original  owners  of  such  lands  acquired  and  ac- 
tions may  be  brought  against  the  state  within  the  period  provided  by 
such  statutes  of  limitation  to  recover  such  lands  from  the  state,  but 
In  all  such  actions  no  costs  shall  he  recovered  against  the  state,  and 
the  original  owner  In  case  of  recovery  shall  comply  with  the  provisions, 
of  section  30S7.  of  the  statutes. 

Section  1494 — 135.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  (or  the  purpose  oC 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  so  much  money  each  year  as 
may  be  necessary  therefor,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
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CHAPTER  592.  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  10  create  secitons  1494—101  to  1494—111.  Inclusive,  of  the 
statutes,  providing  for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  certain  landi 
planted  to  forest  trees. 

The  people  oj  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  tenate  and  autm- 
bty.  do  enact  as  folloics: 

Section  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  eleven  new  sections  u 
read:  Section  1494 — 101.  In  consideration  of  the  public  benefit  id 
be  derived  from  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  timber  or  forest  trcfs, 
the  owner  of  any  tract  of  land  in  this  state  who  shall  set  apart  mf 
specific  portion  thereof,-  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  tor  forest  culture 
and  plant  the  same  with  timber  or  forest  trees,  not  less  than  1.209  10 
the  acre,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  the  period  of  thirty  years 
from  th*e  time  of  such  planting  to  timber  or  forest  trees.  Such  ei- 
emption  shall  only  be  allowed  on  condition  that  said  planted  trees  are 
kept  alive  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  statement  or  return  of  sucD 
plantings  shall  be  made  to  the  assessors  when  making  the  annual  as- 
sessment, which  returns  shall  be  veriHed  by  the  assessors  and  made  the 
basis  of  such  tax  exemption.  After  said  trees  have  been  planted  ten 
years,  the  owner  may,  without  waiving  the  tax  exemption,  thin  out  the 
same  so  that  not  less  than  six  hundred  trees  shall  be  left  upon  each 

Section  1494—102.  A  description  and  plat  of  all  lands  so  planted 
shall  be  made  In  duplicate  by  the  person  applying  for  an  exemption 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  One  copy  of  said  description  and  plR> 
shall  be  flled  with  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  In  which  said  land  is 
located  and  the  other  copy  of  satd  description  and  plat  shall  be  filed 
In  the  office  of  the  state  forester  at  Madison,  on  or  before  the  Ist  daj 
of  Mav  of  the  vear  in  which  such  exemption  shall  first  b«  claimed. 

Section  14'J4 — lOT  The  state  forester  is  hereby  authorized  upon  s 
written  complaint  being  filed  in  his  ofilce  that  an  exemption  has  been 
allowed  on  an>  plantation  which  has  not  been  established  or  main- 
tained in  conformitj  with  the  provisions  of  section  1494 — 101  of  this 
act  to  determine  whether  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  complaint  are 
Just  and  true,  and  if  be  shall  find  such  complaint  to  be  true  he  shall 
cancel  such  exemptions  by  filing  a  statement  to  that  effect  with  the 
town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  such  plantation  Is  located  and  there- 
upon such  plantation  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  so  established  and 
maintained,  shall  cease  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  the  same 
shall  be  replanted,  and  otherwise  brought  within  the  conditions  of 
I  his  act. 
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Section  1494—104.  Said  exemption,  as  provided  in  eection  1494 — 101 
of  tills  act.  shall  not  apply  to  any  lands  within  two  mileB  ot  the  Hmlts 
of  any  incorporated  city  or  village,  except  upon  written  approval  of 
[he  state  forester,  filed  with  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  In  whlcli  such 
land  Is  located. 

Section  1494—105.  The  planting  of  a  tract  in  foreat  trees  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  tiling  of  the  deacrip- 
tlon  and  plat  of  the  tract  ao  planted  as  provided  in  section  1491—102, 
shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  an  acceptance  by  the  person  planting 
the  same  of  the  exemption  privilege  herein  granted  and  of  the  condi- 
tions herein  imposed  upon  such  privilege;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  planting,  cultivation  and  growth 
of  Buch  trees,  the  exemption  of  such  land  from  taxation  as  herein, 
provided  shall  be  continued  and  la  hereby  assured,  and  the  right  to 
such  exemption  shall  be  Inviolable  and  Irrevocable  as  a  contract  obli- 
gation of  the  state,  so  long  as  the  ownev  of  the  !and  so  planted  shall 
fully  comply  with  and  perform  the  conditions  aforesaid,  not  exceed- 
ing said  period  of  thirty  years. 

Section  1494 — 106.  Any  person  intending  to  plant  a  tract  of  land  in 
forest  trees  ao  as  to  secure  the  exemption  privilege  provided  In  this 
act.  may  have  the  value  thereof  detei  mined  in  advance  of  such  plant- 
ing by  the  board  of  review  of  the  town  in  which  such  tract  is  located. 
To  procure  such  determination  such  person  shall  fie  in  ihe  offici'  of 
the  clerk  ot  such  town  an  application  in  writing  containing  a  declara- 
tion of  such  Intention,  a  correct  deacrlption  o(  the  lands  included  in 
such  tract  and  a  request  that  the  valuation  Iheroof  be  determined  by 
such  board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  at  their  first 
meeting  after  (he  filing  of  such  application  shall  proceed  to  determine 
such  value.  For  that  purpose  they  shall  have  authority  to  summon 
witnesses  and  take  testimony  under  oath.  They  may  require  sucl> 
lands  to  be  viewed  by  one  or  more  members  of  such  board,  and  may  ad- 
journ the  matter  for  such  time  as  may  bo  nccossory  In  order  to  se- 
cure needful  testimony  or  information  respecting  the  value  of  such 
Iract.  If  such  board  shall  determine  the  average  value  of  such  tract 
to  be  not  over  $10  per  acre,  such  determination  shall  be  final  for  all 
purposes  of  this  act  as  to  so  much  of  such  tract  as  shall  be  planted  with 
forest  trees  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  within  two 
years  after  such  determination.  Hut  If  the  board  shall  determine  such 
value  to  be  more  than  tlO  per  acre,  the  owner  of  such  tract  shall  not 
be  precluded  from  making  a  new  application  In  any  subscciuent  year. 

Section  1494—107.    The  person  flllng  such  application  shall  bo  en- 
titled to  have  the  value  of  such  tract  determined  without  delay  and 
before  the  said  board  shall  be  convened  for  other  purposes  by  includ- 
ing In  hia  application  a  request  that  such  determination  be  so  made     . 
and  by  depositing  with  the  town  clerk  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the*J]^l^' 
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conipetiBation  of  tbe  members  ot  said  board  for  one  day's  attendann. 
Tbe  clerk  ehall  thereupon  fix  a  time  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
(or  a  special  meeting  of  sucb  board  to  act  upon  such  applicattoD.  and 
shall  give  ootice  thereof  to  each  member  of  said  board,  to  be  serveil 
by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  in  time  to  enable  each  member 
to  be  present.  Sucb  meeting  shall  be  at  the  place  fixed  by  law  for 
the  regular  meetings  of  said  board.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
attend  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  such  notice  and  the  boan< 
shall  thereupon  proceed  to  determine  tbe  value  of  such  tract  in  tbe 
manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

Section  1494 — lOS.  The  town  clerk  shall  make  a  record  ot  (he 
proceedings  and  determination  of  the  board  of  review  upon  each  ap- 
plication under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  shall  enter  the  same  la 
the  book  containing  the  record  of  other  proceedings  of  said  board. 
The  record  of  each  determination  shall  Include  a  description  of  tlie 
lands  to  which  such  determination  relates.  Such  record  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facta  therein  stated,  but  failure  to  make 
the  same  shall  not  affect  the  validity  ot  the  action  of  the  board. 

Section  H94 — 109.  When  a  tract  of  land  shall  have  been  planted  in 
trees  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  act  without  previous  determination 
of  tbe  value  thereof  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  allowance  by  tbe 
assessor  and  board  of  review,  or  by  the  board  of  review,  ot  the  exemp- 
tion thereof  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude a  determination  by  sucb  board  that  the  value  of  such  land  at  the 
time  of  planting  did  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  acre;  and  such  deter- 
mination shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  made  before  such  planting. 
If  such  exemption  shall  be  disallowed,  the  action  of  the  board  of  review 
disallowing  the  same  may  be  reviewed  by  the  state  forester.  To  se- 
cure such  review  the  claimant  of  such  exemption  shall  file  with  the 
state  forester  an  application  in  writing  containing  a  description  of  tbe 
lands,  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  such  exemption  is  claimed  and 
ot  the  disallowance  thereof  by  sucb  board,  and  a  request  for  the  re- 
view of  such  action  by  the  state  forester.  Such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  with  one 
or  more  sureties,  approved  by  the  chairman  or  clerk  ot  the  town,  for  the 
payment  of  the  expense  of  said  forester  upon  such  review  in  case  the 
exemption  claimed  shall  be  disallowed  by  him.  The  state  forealer  shall 
■  hereupon  give  notice  ot  a  lime  and  place  within  the  town  at  which  be 
will  hear  the  matter  and  any  testimony  that  may  be  offered  in  relation 
thereto.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  chairman  and 
clerk  of  the  town  and  to  such  applicant  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
time  Hxed  In  such  notice.  Said  forester  may  adjourn  such  hearing 
from  time  to  time  If  necessary,  by  filing  notice  thereof  with  the  town 
clerk.  He  may  review  and  Inspect  the  premises  and  may  summon  and 
examine  wilnesses  under  oath.     His  determination   shall   be   made  In 
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writing  and  flieii  with  the  town  clerk  ns  soon  as  praetleiiblc.  Such 
-determination  upon  written  approval  of  tbe  state  tax  commiasloit  shall 
be  floal,  but  If  adverse  to  tbe  claimant.  It  ehall  not  preclude  him  from 
applying  tor  like  exemption  in  any  subsequent  year  upon  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Section  1494 — 110.  After  the  exemption  provided  in  this  act  hat 
once  been  allowed  It  shall  continue  for  the  period  specified  in  this 
act  unless  cancelled  by  the  state  torester  as  provided  in  section  1494 — 
103. 

Section  104 — ill.  Any  corporation,  co-part nersblp  or  other  asso- 
ciation of  persons,  as  well  as  individuals,  shall  be  entitled  to  (he  ex- 
emption rights  and  privileges  herein  provided,  upon  coiupliance  with 
<be  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  act. 
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Report  of  the  State  Forester 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  now  over  seven  years  since  the  passage  of  tlie  first  for- 
estry law  in  1903,  so  that  the  recommendations  in  this  report  are 
based  upon  experience.  The  state  forest  reserves  have  grown 
in  these  years  from  40,000  acres  to  340,000  acres,  but  the  state 
must  have  a  reserve  of  at  least  2,000,000  acres  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  headwaters  of  our  most  important  rivers ;  to  aid  in  re- 
taining our  wood-using  industries  within  the  state  by  supplying 
them  with  timber,  their  raw  material  which  they  must  have,  and 
to  protect  the  beauty  of  our  wonderful  northern  lake  region 
that  should  annually  bring  millions  of  dollars  into  the  state, 
through  tourists,  campers,  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Our  loss  of  forest  resources  by  forest  fires  has  been  simply 
appalling  amounting  to  $9,000,000.inl908,and  to  over  $5,000,000 
in  1910,  and  our  town  fire  warden  system  has  proved  absolutely 
inadequate,  as  it  is  based  upon  the  wrong  principle  of  fighting 
fires  after  they  occur  and  not  of  preventing  them. 

All  who  have  studied  the  question  agree  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  legislature  must  look  at  the  forestry  work  from 
the  broad  view  point  of  tiie  ucjt  state  policy  and  decide  definitely 
what  the  future  policy  shall  be. 

Wisconsin  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  produc- 
ing states  in  the  Union  and  much  of  her  wealth  has  and  should 
come  from  her  forests.  However,  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  show  us  how  rapidly  Wisconsin  is  losing 
her  proud  position  in  lumber  production,  for  while  she  ranked 
first  in  1900  the  figures  for  1910  show  that  she  has  dropped  to 
eighth  place  and  that  the  decrease  in  prwhu-tion  has  been  40^^, 
which  is  a  greater  loss  than  that  of  any  other  state. 

Our  wood-using  industries  consume  annually  mure  than  930 
million  board  feet  of  lumber  valued   at   $'20,000,000,    and    this 
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IS  only  a  part  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  state,  as  the  figures 
given  (lu  not  incluae  ilie  output  of  the  sawmills  or  other  loresi 
products  that  are  not  considered  as  raw  material  for  further 
manulacture.  Kven  at  the  present  t.me  only  SU^fc  of  the  lumber 
that  is  used  by  our  wood-using  industries  is  grown  in  Wisconsin. 

The  wunderfui  forest  resources  of  the  state  have  been  fear- 
fully depleted  by  forest  hres  and  in  order  to  save  tiie  remaining 
lorests  and  retain  the  wood-using  industries  within  the  state,  the 
enormous  annual  losses  from  lires  must  be  stopped.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  temporize  or  try  to  cheat  ourselves  into  thinking 
tnat  some  of  the  old  makeshifts  will  do. 

The  State  Conservation  comowssion,  the  Special  Legislative 
committee  on  Waterpowers,  Forestry  and  Drainage,  and  the  State 
Board  of  i'orestry,  after  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation,  all 
join  in  recommending  to  the  legislature  that  a  general  state  tax  of 
ii-10  of  a  mill  be  levied  and  collected  annually  for  twenty  years 
and  that  the  proceeds  be  granted  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
in  order  to  purchase  the  lands  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  slate  to  own  in  order  to  consolidate  the  forest  reserves  and 
thus  make  forestry  management  possible ;  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  forest  reserves  and  also  for  a  forest 
fire  patrol  system  that  will  be  organized  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  starting  of  forest  fires  in  all  the  forest  regions  of  Wis- 
consin. Such  a  tax  will  yield  about  $1)00,000  a  year  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  ordinarj^  seasons  of  average  fire  danger,  the  patrol 
system  will  cost  $250,000,  leaving  $350,000  a  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  state  forest  reserve  lands  and  their  improvement  and 
protection. 

To  many  members  of  our  legislature  this  will  seem  a  very 
large  sum  to  devote  to  the  w'ork  but  such  a  revenue  is  absolutely 
npces^^ary  if  our  forest  lands  arc  to  be  saved  from  destructicHi  by 
fire  and  if  the  state  is  to  aciiiiire  an  adequate  forest  reserve. 
The  patrol  system  will  be  called  upon  to  protea  some  13,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  the  amount  asked  for  this  work,  $250,000, 
means  therefore  an  expenditure  of  only  2  cents  per  acre  annually 
which  is  the  very  lowest  amount  for  which  any  reasonably  ade- 
quate patrol  can  be  secured. 

As  explained,  the  stale  should  acquire  a  forest  reserve  of 
2,000,000  acres,  while  the  resenxs  now  comprise  340,000  acres, 
leaving  1,660,000  acres  to  be  purchased.  These  lands  can  prob- 
ably be  secured  at  an  average  cost  of  ?4  per  acre  and  upon  this 
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basis  $6,640,000  must  be  expended  in  twenty  years,  leaving  some 
$iUO,000  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  reserves. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  at  least  $600,000  will  be 
required  annually  and  that  a  2-10  of  a  mill  tax  will  yield  this 
amount.  As  State  Forester,  I  have  attempted  in  the  following 
report  to  make  plain  the  great  necessity  of  taking  prompt  action 
in  this  matter  and  the  absolute  need  of  spending  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  protect  and  conserve  our  forest  resources. 

This  question  is  not  presented  for  the  first  time  but  has  been 
before  the  people  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  fully  appreciate  the  need  and  would  readily  pay  the  tax 
that  is  asked.  The  matter  is  now  clearly  before  the  legislature ' 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  see  the  great  importance  of  prompt 
action  and  will  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Legislative  committee,  which  has  studied  this  matter  for  two 
years,  by  providing  that  fhs  Stale  Board  of  Forestry  shall  have 
the  proceeds  of  a  2-10  of  a  mill  tax  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Mere  talk  or  good  intentions  will  not  conserve  our  forest  re- 
sources, and  the  great  importance  of  deciding  upon  a  clear,  de- 
finite forest  policy  demands  the  best  efforts  of  our  legislature. 
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,     GROWING  PUliLIC  SENTIMENT  FOR  FORESTRY. 

The  great  importance  of  tiie  forestry  movement  has  been  em- 
phasized repeatedly  of  late  years  hi  the  utterances  of  prc«ninent 
men,  in  the  official  messages  of  our  governors  and  presidents,  in 
resolutions  and  declarations  formulated  by  conventions  and  con- 
gresses, in  political  platforms  and  in  trade  journals  and  many  pe- 
riodicals of  more  general  interest.  It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
produce here  any  large  ni.nii.cr  i>t  such  statements  advocating 
forestry,  but  a  few  have  been  selected  to  show  the  great  growth 
of  public  sentiment  for  forestry,  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  Special  Message  to  Congress,  Jan.  22, 1909. 
We  know  now  that  our  forests  are  fast  disappearing,  that  less 
tlian  one-fifth  of  them  are  being  conserved,  and  that  no  good 
purpose  can  be  met  by  failing  to  provide  the  relatively  small  suras 
needed  for  the  protection,  use  and  improvement  of  all  forests  still 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  to  enact  laws  to  check  the  war>te- 
ful  destruction  of  the  forests  in  private  hands.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  many  public  questions;  but  tlie  American 
people  stand  nearly  as  a  unit  for  waterway  development  and  for 
forest  protection. 

Message  of  President  ll'illuim  H.  Taft  to  Congress,  Dec.  5. 1910 
Nothing  can  be  more  important  in  the  matter  of  conservation 
than  the  treatment  of  otir  forest  lands.  It  was  probably  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  forests  in  the  older  states  that  first  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  halt  in  the  waste  of  our  resources. 

Governor  Robert  M.  Lal'ollelte  of  Wisconsin.  Special  Message 
of  April  12,  11)05. 
....  The  state  forestry  legislation,  adopted  two  years  ago, 
v^'iy  defective  in  many  r?spects,  will  it  is  hoped  be  so  amended 
as  to  establish  this  im|)ortant  work  upon  a  pemiaJient  and  effi- 
cient basis.     It  is  rtftrrcd  to  in  this  connection  because  the  pre- 
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s^rvation  of  our  forests  and  the  reforesting  of  lands  about  the 
sources  and  along  the  head  waters  of  our  principal  streams,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  splendid 
waterpowers.  Tlie  restoration  of  our  forests,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  waterpowers  go  hand  in  hand. 

Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New  York.  Message  of  January 
1,  1908. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  matter  of  greater  importance 
to  the  people  than  the  conservation  of  our  forests.  To  this 
end  the  State  should  largely  extend  its  purchases  and  so 
far  as  possible  avoid  the  increased  cost  which  will  be  entailed  by 
delay.  Any  effort  on  behalf  of  private  interests  to  invade  the 
common  right  in  these  lands  and  their  maintenance  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit  should  be  defeated. 

Governor  James  O.  Dai-idson  of  Wisconsin.  Message  of  January 
13,  1909. 
For  many  years  thoughtful  men  throughout  this  nation  have 
been  sounding  a  warning  against  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
our  forest  areas.  .  .  .  Our  forest  reserve  now  comprises  300,- 
000  acres  of  land  .  .  .  The  acquiring  of  other  lands  for  for- 
estry purposes,  especially  on  or  near  the  headwaters  of  our 
streams,  should  be  encouraged. 

Declaration  of  Governors  at  the  Conference  of  Governors  in  tlie 
While  House,  lyashin^ton.  D.  C,  M^y  13—15,  1908. 

\Vc  agree  .  .  .  that  the  forests  which  regulate  our  rivers, 
support  our  imhistrios,  and  promote  the  fertility  and  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  .    .    . 

We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest  policies  a- 
dapted  to  secure  the  husbanding  and  renewal  of  our  diminishing 
timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  protection  of 
headwaters,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  navigability 
of  our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the  private  ownership  of  for- 
est lands  entails  responsibilities  in  the  interests  of  all  the  Peo- 
ple, and  wc  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  tlie  protec- 
tion and  replacement  of  privately  owned  forests. 

Ref'ort  of  the  National  Conscrralioii  Commission,  Dec.  7,  190S. 
Th?  conservative  use  of  the  forest  .md  of  timK'r  by  Auiorican 
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citiiens  will  not  be  general  until  they  learn  how  to  practice  for- 
estry.  Through  a  vigorous  national  campaign  in  education,  for- 
estry has  taken  root  in  the  great  body  of  Amenican  citizenihip. 
The  basis  already  exists  upon  which  to  build  a  structure  of  for- 
est conservation  which  will  endure.  This  needs  the  definite  com- 
mitment of  state  governments  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
their  inherent  duty  of  teaching  the  people  how  to  care  for  their 
forests   .    .    . 

Under  right  management,  our  forests  will  yield  over  four  times 
as  much  as  now.  We  can  reduce  waste  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
mill  at  least  one~third,  with  present  as  well  as  future  profit.  We 
can  perpetuate  the  naval  stores  industry.  Preservative  treat- 
ment will  reduce  by  one-fifth  the  quantly  of  timber  used  in  the 
water  or  in  the  ground.  We  can  practically  stop  forest  fire«  at 
a  cost  yearly  of  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  merchantable  timber 
burned. 

Declaration  of  Principles  Adopted  by  the  North  American  Con- 
strvation  Congress,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  23, 
1909. 

We  recognize  the  forests  as  indispensable  to  civilization  and 
public  welfare.  They  furnish  material  for  construction  and  manu- 
facture and  promote  the  habitability  of  the  earth.  We  r^ard 
the  wise  use,  effective  protection,  especially  from  fire,  and  prompt 
renewal  of  the  forests  on  land  bsst  adapted  to  such  use  as  a  pub- 
lic neceswty  and  hence  a  public  duty  devolving  upon  all  forest 
owners  alike,  whether  public,  corporate  Or  individual. 

We  con-ilder  the  creation  of  many  and  large  forest  reserva- 
tions and  their  permanent  maintenance  under  government  con- 
trol absolutely  e^isential  to  the  public  welfare. 

Summary  of  rerommendatiotis  confaitted  in  the  Report  of  StM- 
tors  Paul  0.  Httsti-ng  and  Henry  Krumrey,  Members  of  Spe- 
eial  Le(jislath\'  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  ondrtt- 
ommend  Legislation  relating  to  wafer  powers,  forestry  a^ 
drainage,  January  24,  1910. 
1.     The  passaije  of  bill  No,  502.  S..  so  amended  as  to  provide 
a  state  tax  of  two-tenths  of  on*  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  a)- 
iscfi^Jcd  valuat'on  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to  be  col- 
lected annually  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  tax  when  levied 
and  collected  to  constitute  "a  forestry  investment  fund"  to  be  ti^fd 
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for  the  purchase,  improvement  and  protection  of  forest  reserve 
lands. 

2.  The  passage  of  amendment  No,  2,  to  bill  468,  S.,  which 
provides  for  the  piling  and  burning  of  white,  Norway  and  jack 
pine  slash  in  Wisconsin. 

3.  To  the  careful  consideration  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  the  utilization  of  hardwood  slash  by  means 
of  chemical  plants, 

4.  The  employment  of  an  effcient  fire  patrol  by  the  state 
board  of  forestry. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry  of  the  National  Hardwood 
Lumber  association  at  the  13th  annual  convention  held  "t 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  9—10,  1910. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States  has  for  the 
past  fifty  years  been  noted  as  a  country  of  deplorable  waste,  and, 
as  we  know,  the  hardwood  lumber  industry  has  keenly  felt  this 
lack  of  economy.  We  believe  that  our  association  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  present  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  our  nation  and  of  Congress,  as  to  the  crying  need  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  regulations  as  will  effectively  bring  about  a 
real  conservation  of  the  natural  and  national  resources  of  this 
country   ,    ,    ,    . 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
over  50  billion  feet  of  lumber  per  annum,  it  requires  no  prophet 
to  foresee  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  visible  supply,  unless  a 
superhuman  effort  is  exerted  by  the  national  and  state  legisla- 
tures, together  with  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  men  inter- 
ested in  lumber,  to  safeguard  the  standing  timber  and  adopt  ef- 
fective measures  for  reforestation. 

Platform  of  the  second  National  Conservation  congress  held  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  September  5—9,  1910. 
We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  states  and  federal  govern- 
ment acquire  for  reforestation  lands  not  more  valuable  for  other 
I  urpo&es,  and  that  all  existing  forests  publicly  and  privately 
owned  be  fully  protected  by  state  and  federal  governments.  We 
recognize  the  invaluable  services  of  the  forest  service  to  the 
people  and  earnestly  recommend  that  it  be  more  generously  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  government,  and  that  state,  federal  and 
private  fire  patrol  be  more  generously  provided  for  the  preserva- 
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lion  of  forests  and  human  life;  and  appreciate  and  approve  .f 
the  continuance  of  llie  service  of  the  United  States  army  in  fire 
patrol  in  emergencies. 

From  the  statctnetit  of  principles  and  policies  of  the  Southern 
Conservation  congress  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  October  8, 
1910.  ■      .     •     ■  :  I: 

We  hold  firmly  and  unaherably,  that  such  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  as  is  consisitent  with  their  proper  and  wise  util- 
ization is  a  deep  moral  obligation,  and  that  only  through  recog- 
nition and  observance  of  this  obligation  can  the  perpetuity  of 
our  people  be  assured  .... 

Approving  the  federal  forest  policy  and  indorsing  the  service 
whereby  this  policy  is  carried  out,  we  urge  upon  our  states  the 
establishment  of  state  forests  and  the  enactment  of  laws  insuring 
the  conservation  of  forests  in  private  possession ;  such  laws  to 
provide  for  more  equitable  taxation,  prevention  of  forest  firfs 
and  reforestation  of  lands  less  valuable  for  other  purposes. 

Recommendations  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  Forest  Fire  Committee  of  the  Association  met  with  State 
Forester  E.  M.  Griffith,  and  Assistant  Slate  Forester,  F.  B. 
Moody  at  Milwaukee  on  Nov.  12,  1910  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin.  After  con- 
sideration of  the  tentative  measures  proposed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  the  Committee  decided  to  recommend  the  following 
propositions : 

First,  that  a  two-tenths  of  a  mill  state  tax  be  levied  to  pro\-ide 
a  fund  for  fire  prevention  and  the  purchase  and  protection  of 
folate  forest  reserve  land. 

Second,  Tliat  tli£  State  Hoard  of  Forestry  expend  such  por- 
tifin  of  this  fund  as  may  be  necessary  for  patrols  in  the  forest 
counties  on  the  basii?  of  not  less  than  one  patrol  to  each  40,000 
arres  of  total  area. 

Third,  that  efficient  county  fire  wardens  be  substituted  for  ihe 
present  town  fire  wardens. 

Fourth,  thnt  there  be  strict  rejjulation  of  the  burning  of  hnish 
and  debris  to  clear  land  during  the  dry  season  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  patrolmen. 

Fifth,  that  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  should  have  the  right 
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to  order  the  disposal  of  slash  adjacent  to  standing  timber  or  other 
valuable  property  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  a  reasonably 
safe  fire  line. 

Resolutions  of  the  Lake  States  Forest  Fire  Conference. 

The  Lake  Slates  Forest  Fire  Conference  was  held  in  St.  Paul 
December  6  and  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Forestry  Board  and  the  Minnesota  Forestry  Association.  It  was 
composed  of  strong  representatives  of  the  lumbermen,  timber 
owners,  railroads,  state  boards.  United  States  Government  and 
others  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

After  thorough  d:scuss'on  of  all  phases  of  the  question,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  our 
Stiites : 

First.  That  the  forest  fire  protection  of  each  State  and  sjch 
other  branches  of  state  work  as  may  be  deemed  best  lo  cc«nbinc 
with  it,  be  placed  under  ihecontrolof  a  non-partisan  Commission 
empowered,  as  fully  as  possible  under  the  Constitutions  of  the 
different  States,  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  under  civil  service 
nihs.  Such  Ccmmission  should  represent  all  the  interests  in- 
volved as  far  as  possible,  and  ws  recommend  that  such  Commis- 
sion place  the  work  in  charge  of  a  Chief  Forester  who  should  be 
a  professional  graduate  Forester  end  that  the  Commission  em- 
ploy such  trained  Foresters  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; define  their  duties  and  fix  their  salaries;  said  employes  to 
be  engaged  imder  such  civil  service  rcgulatioiis  as  the  Ccnim's- 
sion  may  prescribe. 

Second,  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that 
the  present  Forest  Fire  Warden  Service  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  fire 
hazard  to  both  life  and  property,  and  that  forest  protection  serv- 
ice, to  become  efRcicnt,  must  be  greatly  extended.  To  this  end 
we  recommend  an  adequate  Forest  Patrol  System,  maintained  by 
the  State,  organized  and  oix;ralcd  by  the  Cunmiission  referred  to. 

Third.  We  further  recommend,  that  the  C<'niniissii)n  be  au- 
thorized to  co-operate  with  llie  National  Coveniment,  the  several 
adjoining  States,  and  snch  associations  and  (>ri;ani/;ilinn,i  as  the 
Commission  may  find  necessary  to  best  prokct  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  State. 
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Fourth.  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  is  opposed  to  a  gen- 
eral slash  burning  law,  as  experience  has  proven  it  unsatisfactory, 
impractical  and  dangerous.  We  recommend,  however,  that  the 
Commission  should  be  given  authority  to  order  the  disposal  of 
dangerous  slashings  sufficient  to  establish  a  safe  fire  line  around 
standing  timber  or  other  valuable  property. 

Fifth.  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  advocates  legiilation 
providing  strict  regulation  of  the  burning  of  brush  and  debris  in 
clearing  land  during  the  dry  season,  such  burning  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  fire  patrolmen  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

Sixth.  We  further  recommend,  that  the  burning  of  all  debris 
on  the  rights  of  way  of  the  various  railroads  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  State  Forest  Patrol.  Further,  that  un- 
d'Sr  special  conditions  as  directed  by  the  State  Forest  Patrol  the 
railway  companies  maintain  a  patrol,  properly  equipped  follow- 
ing their  trains,  also  that  all  railroad  and  logging  locomotives 
and  traction  engines  must  be  equipped  with  the  most  practical 
spark  arresting  devices  subject  to  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

Seventh.  Whereas,  The  building  of  fire  lines  around  exposed 
property  including  settlements,  villages  and  towns,  has  proven  a 
most  effective  means  for  the  control  and  extinguishment  of  fires, 
we  recommend,  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  patrol- 
men working  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  should  be 
to  establish  such  fire  lines  where  necessary  for  protection  of  pro- 
perty. 

Eighth.  We  recommend,  as  the  most  effective  measures  for 
preventing  and  fighting  serious  fires,  adequate  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication,  to  include  trails,  telephone  lines  and 
lookout  stations,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  should 
be  exerted  toward  the  construction  and  establishment  of  the 
same  as  rapidly  as  consistent. 

Ninth.  The  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  continued  great 
loss  of  State  and  private  property  resulting  from  fires  in  our  for- 
ested area,  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  and  a  most  serious 
drain  upon  our  natural  resources,  and  we  believe  that  the  expend- 
iture of  such  amount  as  may  he  necessary  to  prevent  these  losses 
is  fully  justified. 

We  therefore  recommend,  that  the  appropriations  by  the  State 
Legislatures  to  maintain  forest  protection  should  be  sufficient  to 
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provide  for  a  Forest  patrolmtui  for  each  forty  thousand  acrei  re- 
quiriBg  protection  as  well  as  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  all  of  the  measures  suggested  by  these  reso- 
lutions. 

Tenth.  We  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  Patrol  System,  aa 
auxiliary  County  fire  fighting  force  to  be  appointed  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and 
charged  back  to  the  Counties.  Such  expense  to  be  ultimately 
borne  by  the  Coimties  or  towns  in  which  the  fires  occur. 

Further  Be  It  Resolved,  That  as  it  is  shown  by  statistics  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  fires  set  each  season  through  the 
carelessness  oi  the  general  public,  including  campers,  fishermen, 
hunters  and  others,  we  reccnnmend,  that  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion be  energetically  carried  on  through  every  possible  channel  to 
the  end  that  this  hazard  be  reduced  through  a  better  understand- 
ii^  of  forest  conditions  by  all  the  people. 

Recommendaiiotu  Contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Stale  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  IVisconsin.  Submitled  December  16, 
1910. 

1.  That  a  state  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  be  levied  and  col- 
lected annually  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  state  board  of  forestry. 

2.  That  a  more  rational  method  or  taxing  timberlands  be 
adopted  so  that  it  may  be  practicable  for  owners  to  hold  growing 
timber  on  lands  not  primarily  valuable  for  agricuhure. 

3.  That  an  efficient  system  of  state  fire  patrol  be  organized 
under  the  charge  of  the  state  board  of  forestry,  and  that  the 
burning  of  slashings  be  under  the  charge  of  the  same  board. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  this  system  be  defrayed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  state  funds  under  the  charge  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable  th;  cost  of  the  protection 
of  forest  lands,  privately  owned,  be  charged  back  to  the  owners 
of  such  lands. 

Democratic  State  Platform  of  September,  1910. 

The  democratic  party  favors  the  conservation  of  all  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  instead 
of  the  few.  We  believe  that  the  resources  of  the  state  are  the 
heritage  of  all  and  should  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Republican  Stale  Platform  of  September,  1910. 

The  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  soil,  forest,  tnioes, 
and  water  power  and  the  settlement  of  the  uncultivated  lands 
suitable  for  agriculture,  are  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.  We  pledge  legislation  that  shall  encourage  the  earliest 
and  highest  development  of  these  resources,  while  we  claim  all 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  them.  A  general  law  should  be  passed 
outlining  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  water  power  plants  and  providing  proper  restrictions  un- 
der which  water  power  franchises  may  be  obtained,  to  the  end 
that  all  persons  holding  water  power  rights  may  be  subject  to  the 
same  general  law.  Private  monopoly  should  be  controlled  by  the 
leasing  of  water  power  on  limited  permits  subject  to  regulation 
and  valuation  compensation.  Prompt  action  should  be  taken  to 
complete  the  forest  reserve  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  preserve 
our  forests  from  destruction  by  fire. 

Address  of  Gifford  Pinchot  before  the  American  Forest  Co«- 
gress,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January,  1905. 

The  National  Forest  Service  has  three  principal  objects.  First, 
it  is  responsible  for  the  general  progress  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States  among  the  people  at  large,  so  far  as  the  national  govern- 
ment is  concerned.  This  work  rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  a  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours  no  movement  can  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful unless  it  is  based  on  a  general  public  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance and  utility.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  that  its  forests  should  not  be  destroyed,  the 
first  duly  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  place  that  fact  clearly  be- 
fore the  people  .... 

Not  only  are  the  forest  reserves  in  general  for  use,  but  every 
individual  resource  is  likewise  to  be  used,  under  the  single  re- 
striction that  it  shall  be  so  used  as  to  become  permanent.  Tim- 
ber, water,  grass,  minerals,  arc  all  to  be  open  to  the  conservativt 
and  continued  use  of  the  peoph.  They  must  be  used  but  thej 
must  not  be  destroyed  .... 

The  extension  of  the  present  forest  area,  by  restocking  cut-ovet 
lands  and  by  making  plantations  where  there  are  no  forests,  is  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  present  moment.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  helping  the  States  to  formulate  their  own  policies, 
by  active  co-operation  in  studying  the  local  situation  in  each,  and 
by  recommending  the  best  procedure  under  the  conditions  that 
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are  found  to  exist.  In  particular,  the  farmers  in  every  section  of 
the  country  must  be  aided,  either  to  develop  their  woodicrts  or  to 
plant  trees  upon  the  prairies. 

Speech  of  Henry  S.  Graves,  Chief  forester  of  the  United  Slctcs, 
at  the  Conservation  Congress  at  St.  Paul,  Sept.  5 — 9,  1910. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  address  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
fundamental  importance  to  the  country  of  forest  conservation. 
To  those  who  know  the  needs  of  the  people  for  forest  products, 
the  available  resources,  and  the  manner  in  which  ther  are  now  be- 
ing used  up  and  destroyed,  it  must  be  clear  that  we  are  facing 
a  problem  which  must  be  met  with  prompt  and  vigorous  action. 

A  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  world  shows  clearly  that 
in  the  long  run  tliis  nation  must  be  dependent  chiefly  upon  its 
own  supplies.  Those  who  believe  that  we  may  destroy  our  own 
forests  and  then  draw  upon  foreign  resources  of  timber  are  ignor- 
ant of  the  facts,  for  those  supplies  will  not  be  long  available. 
Foreign  countries  will  need  for  their  own  use  what  they  can  pro- 
duce, and  many  of  the  exporting  countries  are  exhausting  their 
forests  just  as  rapidly  as  America.  The  timber  supply  in  this 
country  is  being  rapidly  depleted.  We  are  extravagant  in  our 
use  of  forest  products ;  there  is  waste  in  logging  and  manufac- 
ture, and  the  loss  by  fire  is  a  shame  to  the  country.  To  offset 
this  reduction  of  merchantable  resources  the  annual  production 
of  timber  by  growth  amounts  to  much  less  than  one-third  the 
average  quantity  used  and  destroyed.  In  other  words,  we  arc 
actually  using  up  our  forest  supplie.s. 
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PROPOSED  FOREST  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION. 

All  thinking  people  realize  that  the  wonderful  forest  wealth  of 
this  country  cannot  be  conserved  through  wise  use  until  the  gov- 
ernment, the  states  and  private  owners  are  willing  to  spend  the 
large  sums  that  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  annual  and  ^palling 
loss  from  forest  fires.  This  country  is  growing  out  of  its  ir- 
responsible bc^hood  days,  with  its  reckless  waste  and  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  future,  and  as  it  has  grown  older,  and  as  elbow 
begins  to  rub  elbow  with  the  enormous  increase  in  population,  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  a  truth  long  known  in  oMer  countries,  that 
the  state  in  order  to  do  its  duty  to  all  its  citizens  must  use  its  ge- 
neral police  powers  much  more  freely  than  in  the  past,  and  that 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  individual  must  give  way  to  the  infinitely 
greater  good  of  the  whole  people. 

The  United  States  census  of  1900  gave  Wisconsin  the  proud 
position  of  ranking  first  among  all  the  states  in  the  production  of 
lumber.  The  census  of  1910  will  show  that  Wisconsin  has  fallen 
back  in  these  ten  years  to  eighth  place,  and  that  her  production 
of  lumber  in  the  same  period  of  time  has  decreased  iO^fc,  which 
is  more  than  that  of  any  other  state.  The  wood  using  industries 
of  the  state,  not  counting  the  sawmills,  use  annually  over  930  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $20,000,000,  but  the  state 
will  lose  these  industries,  and  many  others  even  more  important, 
as  sawmills,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  etc.,  unless  all  forms  of  need- 
less waste  are  stopped,  and  certainly  forest  fires  are  the  most  use- 
less and  needless  forms  of  forest  waste. 

The  Lake  States  Forest  Fire  conference,  held  in  St,  Paul  De- 
cember 6th  and  7th,  1910,  proved  that  the  severe  fire  losses  of 
1910,  following  the  even  greater  losses  of  1908,  have  aroused  us 
all  as  never  before,  and  if  our  legislature  can  truly  appreciate 
the  situation,  they  will  not  fail  to  act.  Let  us  see  what  the  fire 
losses  have  been  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1908,  according  to  the  reports  of  our  fire  wardens,  1,200,000 
acres  were  burned  over,  and  the  loss  in  timber  and  young  growth 
amounted  to  $9,000,000.     For  1910  our  reports,  which  are  not 
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fuUy  complete,  show  that  892,833  acres  were  burned  over  and  the 
loss  in  timber  and  young  growth  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000, 
thus  making  a  total  loss  for  1908  and  1910  of  $14,000,000  or 
enough  to  pay  for  an  adequate  forest  fire  patrol  for  45  years.  The 
direct  loss  of  merchantable  timber,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
tho  most  serious  in  its  lasting  results,  but  rather  the  loss  of  the 
industries  that  depend  upon  the  forests  for  their  raw  material, 
and  the  still  greater  ultimate  loss  through  the  destruction  of 
young,  growing  timber,  upon  thousands  of  acres,  which  are 
burned  over  every  year.  Wisconsin  has  a  wealth  of  fertile  land 
awaiting  cultivation,  but  she  also  has  large  areas  more  valuable 
for  forest  growth,  and  the  people  of  our  state  do  not  as  yet  begin 
to  appreciate  the  great  future  value  of  the  young  timber  upon 
such  lands,  and  the  careful  protection  that  such  small  timber 
needs.  Mature  merchantable  timber  that  is  burned  can  often  be 
cut  and  so  saved,  but  young  timber  when  burned  is  almost  al- 
ways a  total  loss. 

At  present  Wisconsin  has  the  foUowiing  system  of  town  fire 
wardens:  The  State  Forester  is  authorized  to  appoint  as  many 
fire  wardens  in  each  organized  town  in  the  state  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  we  now  have  over  500  fire  wardens  in  the  north- 
em  or  forest  portion  of  the  state.  These  fire  wardens  post  no- 
tices, have  authority  to  call  upon  any  person  to  assist  them  in 
fighting  fire,  are  given  the  same  authority  as  sheriffs  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant,  and  when  in  their  judgment  a  dangerously  dry 
time  exists,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  set  fire  for  clearing  land,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  they  have  the  authority  to  post  special  warn- 
ing notices,  forbidding  the  setting  of  any  fires.  The  fire  wardens, 
and  the  men  called  out  by  them,  are  paid  by  the  town  boards  for 
the  time  that  they  actually  serve,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  25  cents 
per  hour,  but  the  total  amount  that  can  be  expended  annually  is 
limited  to  $100  per  township,  or  36  sections.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  fire  wardens  have  a  considerable  amount  of  authority, 
and  as  the  best  available  men,  irrespective  of  politics,  have  been 
appwnted,  they  have  put  out  thousands  of  small  fires  and  thus 
averted  much  heavier  losses,  but  the  whole  system  is  faulty  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  putting  out  fires  after 
they  occur,  while  it  is  now  becoming  a  well  known  truth  (hat  the 
greatest  efforts  in  forest  protection  should  be  centered  upon  fire 
prevention. 

It  must  have  been  an  old  forest  fire  fighter  who  coined  the  ex- 
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pression  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  and 
probably  he  had  seen  as  we  nearly  all  have,  a  small  neglected 
blaze  fanned  and  spread  by  the  winds  until  it  became  a  fire  of 
such  proportions  that  men  were  powerless  before  it. 

The  present  limit  of  expense  in  fighting  fire  of  $100  per  town- 
jhip  is  absolutely  inadequate  in  very  dry  years,  such  as  1908  and 
1910,  and  the  time  when  the  wardens  are  needed  the  most  is  not 
the  time  to  have  the  financial  cc^  of  the  system  break  down. 

Theoretically,  the  plan  of  allowing  fires  to  be  set  at  any  lime, 
except  when  the  local  fire  warden  posts  notices  forbidding  any 
fires,  is  correct,  for  it  imposes  the  least  possible  interference 
with  individual  rights  and  especially  the  clearing  of  forest  lands 
by  settlers  in  order  to  make  farms,  which  is  of  course  so  neces- 
sary, provided  it  is  done  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  wide  destruction  of  the  past.  Such 
cnOrmous  damage  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  during  the  last 
six  years,  through  fires  set  by  settlers  in  clearing  land,  and  it  is 
so  difficult  to  secure  convictions  as  the  settler  can  merely  claim 
that  he  did  not  see  the  special  warning  notices  forbidding  the 
setting  of  fires,  that  we  feel  wc  have  the  cart  before  the  horse 
and  that  a  radical  change  in  the  law  is  demanded. 

We  must  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  starting  of  forest  fires, 
and  therefore  the  State  Doard  of  Forestry  of  Wisconsin  has  de- 
cided to  urge  upon  our  legislature  the  great  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  forest  fire  patrol  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
upon  the  following  lines: 

A  Chief  Forest  Fire  Palrol,  appointed  by  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  with  lieadqnarters  at  some 
central  poinl.  He  slioiild  be  a  practical  woodsman,  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  nitni.  He  should  be  supplied  with  an  office  and  such  cler- 
ical help  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  each  of  iwonty-two  or  more  of  the  northern  counties,  there 
should  be  located  at  some  central  point  a  Head  County  Fire 
Patrol,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  his  county.  He  should  be  under 
the  direct  orders  of  his  chief,  report  to  him  weekly,  be  obliged  to 
keep  one  or  more  saiKUc  horses,  and  should  cover  every  part  of 
Ms  connty  at  slali'd  inkTvals. 

I'lukr  ihe  dirci-t  siipervis'iin  and  orders  of  the  Head  Patrvis 
in  each  county,  would  be  County  Forest  Fire  Patrols,  varying  in 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  county,  and  the  amount  of 
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forest  land  to  be  protected,  but  sufficient  in  number  so  that  each 
man  would  not  liavc  over  40,000  acres  of  land  to  patrol.  For 
tlie  twenty-two  nortlicni  counties  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  pat- 
rols shall  cover,  it  is  expected  that  at  least  322  men  will  be  re- 
quired. The  plan  is  that  all  these  men  shall  be  secured  from 
lumber  companies  who  operate  only  in  winter,  as  thus  their  best 
men  wotUd  be  given  work  every  summer,  the  state  would  secure 
the  services  of  trained  woodsmen,  and  both  the  state  and  the 
lumber  companies  would  gain  the  great  advantage  of  having  per- 
manent men  upon  whose  ability  they  could  count.  Each  county 
patrol  would  have  a  given  territory  to  look  after,  for  which  he 
would  be  responsible,  would  live  in  a  cabin  or  shack,  and  when- 
.  ever  possible  would  be  mounted,  so  as  to  patrol  quickly,  and  get 
to  a  fire  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  county  patrols  should 
be  instructed-  to  at  once  call  upon  every  settler  in  their  territory, 
explain  the  fire  laws  thoroughly,  and  in  every  way  try  to  make  the 
settler  appreciate  that  they  are  working  for  his  interest  and  want 
his  hearty  co-operation. 

As  soon  as  fund^  are  available,  telephone  lines  should  be  built 
to  connect  all  the  patrol  camps  or  cabins,  so  that  the  head  patrol 
could  call  all  his  men  together  at  any  point  in  the  county  to  fight 
fire,  and  wherever  possible  watch  towers  should  be  built,  where 
men  would  be  stationed  in  dangerously  dry  times  to  immediately 
report  signs  of  fire  in  any  direction.  Such  watch  towers  have 
b?en  built  by  the  lumbermen  in  Maine  and  have  proved  very  use- 
ful. 

During  wet  seasons  when  there  is  practically  no  danger  from 
forest  fire,  the  head  patrol  in  each  county  should  call  his  mon  tf^ 
gether  and  clear  up  old  logging  roads,  logging  railroad  rights  of 
way,  trails,  etc.,  so  that  they  could  be  used  as  fire  lines.  This  is 
very  important  as  our  experience  in  fighting  fires  for  the  last  few 
jears  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  men  are  seriously 
handicapped  in  checking  fires  promptly,  frOTn  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  roads  that  are  kept  clear  of  brush,  and  therefore  they 
have  no  lire  line  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  nece.=;sity.  Much 
good  can  also  be  done  by  felling  old  snags,  which  are  the  means  of 
spreading  fire  to  a  great  distance  in  a  heavy  wind,  and  n1';o  by 
burning  at  favorable  times  heavy  and  dangcroiis  slash  where  it  is 
a  constant  menace  to  adjoining  timber  or  other  properly. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
clude in  the  law  an  important  provision  glvin,^  the  Sintc  Board  of 
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Forestry  power  to  order  the  burning  of  dangerous  slash,  so  as  to 
provide  a  reasonably  wide  strip  next  to  adjoining  property  that  is 
menaced  by  such  slash,  and  that  if  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the 
timber  fails  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Board  within  a  spec- 
ified and  reasonable  period,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  shall 
bum  such  slash,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  a  first  lien  upon  the  land 
or  timber.  If  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  not  to  have  a  general  slash 
burning  law,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  the  state,  through  some 
board  or  commission,  should  have  the  right  to  determine  when 
and  where  slash  is  such  a  public  nuisance  that  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed. In  this  way  eash  case  can  be  carefully  considered  and  the 
law,  if  enforced  fairly  and  efficiently,  should  be  a  very  effective 
means  of  forest  protection. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  is 
to  provide  that  no  fires  shall  be  set  by  any  one  from  April  first  to 
December  first  (except  for  warming  the  person  or  cooking  food) 
without  a  written  permit  from  a  patrol  or  fire  warden,  Thb 
would  mean  that  any  fires  set  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  land, 
burning  brush  or  slash,  without  a  written  permit,  would  be  abso- 
lute evidence  of  violation  of  the  law,  sufficient  to  secure  convic- 
tion. The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  settler  is  obliged  to 
use  fire  very  freely  in  order  to  make  a  farm  on  land  covered 
with  yoimg  timber,  brush  and  slash.  This  is  of  course  true,  but 
our  records  of  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin  for  the  last  six  years 
show  that  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  have 
been  caused  by  settlers  burning  brush.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  settlers  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  state  are  grossly  negli- 
gent in  the  use  of  fire,  and  often  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
damage  they  may  cause  to  the  property  of  others.  They  fre- 
quently select  the  driest  and  most  dangerous  times  to  start  their 
fires,  and  fail  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the  fire 
spreading. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  local  patrols  and  fire  wardens 
would  be  authorized,  as  ajfents  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
to  issue  permits  to  set  fire  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  the 
patrols  would  be  instructed  to  assist  new  settlers  by  showing 
them  how  to  burn  safely  and  be  directed  to  use  their  authority 
reasonably,  so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  settlers. 
Campers,  hunters  and  fishermen  must  be  allowed  to  birild  fires 
at  any  time,  as  this  is  necessary  both  for  cooking  and  warmth, 
but  the  patrols  should  keep  in  dose  touch  with  all  such  parties 
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and  arrest  them  promptly  for  leaving  a  camp  fire  unextinguished. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  proposed  plan  that  the  patrols  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  in  every  possible  way  the  starting  of  fires. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  a  well  organized  body  to  fight  fires  when 
they  occur,  but  their  first  and  main  duty  will  be  to  prevent  fires 
starting.  However,  under  the  best  possible  system  some  fires 
will  always  occur,  and  in  order  to  have  an  auxiliary  force,  under 
the  direction  of  the  patrols,  which  they  can  call  in  time  of  ne- 
cessity, it  is  proposed  to  appoint  county  fire  wardens  and  do  away 
entirely  with  the  present  system  of  town  fire  wardens.  Many 
of  the  town  boards  have  seriously  handicapped  the  work  of  the 
wardens  by  failing  to  promptly  pay  the  wardens,  and  the  men 
called  out  by  them.  Men  will  refuse  to  fight  fires  if  they  are 
obliged  to  often  wait  a  year  for  their  pay.  Most  town  boards 
are  also  strongly  averse  to  allowing  any  pay  if  their  wardens 
help  to  fight  fire  in  adjoining  towns,  though  such  fires  may  at  any 
time  dcsttxjy  much  valuable  property  in  their  own  town.  There- 
fore, it  is  necesary  in  order  to  secure  good  results  to  appoint  the 
wardens  for  the  county,  instead  of  the  town,  and  give  them  full 
authority  to  fight  fire  anywhere  in  their  own  or  adjcwning  coun- 
ties. The  present  limit  of  $100  per  township,  or  36  sections,  for. 
fighting  fire  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  therefore  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  limit  that  any  county  may  expend  in  any  one  year 
to  $300  per  township.  Thus,  if  a  county  contains  20  townships 
it  could  expend  a  total  of  $6,000  in  fighting  fire,  but  it  should 
also  be  provided  that  the  county  board  of  supervisors  could  ex- 
ceed this  amount  in  cases  of  great  necessity. 

In  order  that  the  fire  wardens  and  the  men  called  out  b>  them 
shall  be  paid  promptly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  state  shall  pay  the 
men  and  collect  the  expense  from  the  counties.  Tht  patrol; 
should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  wardens  and  arranj^e  with 
them  as  to  the  men  who  should  be  called  out  in  case  of  fire,  and 
thus  build  up  a  well  trained  organization  for  the  control  of  forest 
fires. 

Wisconsin  now  has  a  forest  reserve  of  some  340.000  acres, 
largely  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa 
rivers,  but  in  order  to  protect  this  important  watershed,  pre- 
serve this  beautiful  lake  region  as  a  summer  resort  for  tlie  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin,  and  other  states,  and  also  to  have  a  forest 
reserve  large  enough  to  be  a  factor  in  supplying  the  wood  using 
industries  of  the  state  with  timber,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
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will  urge  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  forest  reserve  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  acres.  The  land  must  be  purchased  and  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  creation  of  an  ade- 
quate forest  reserve,  including  its  protection  and  improvement, 
and  also  lo  pay  for  the  fire  patrol  system  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
the  legislature  will  be  asked  to  grant  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
the  proceeds  of  a  2-10  of  a  mill  state  tax  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  This  general  state  tax  will  yield  a  yearly  revenue  of  ap- 
proximately $600,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
patrol  system  will  amount  to  $250,000  per  year.  However,  the 
amount  which  may  be  expended  in  the  patrol  system  should  be 
extremely  elastic  in  order  to  meet  varying  conditions,  and  the 
forestry  board  should  be  authorized  to  expend  the  entire  income 
of  the  department  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  so,  in  an  un- 
usually dry  and  dangerous  year. 

At  first  glance,  $250,000  may  seem  a  very  large  amount  to  ex- 
pend annually  for  forest  fire  patrols,  but  in  the  22  counties  which 
it  is  proposed  to  patrol,  there  are  about  13,000,000  acres  of  wild 
or  unimproved  lands,  most  of  which  are  covered  with  some  kind 
of  forest  growth,  so  that  the  cost  would  be  from  2  to  3  cents  ptr 
E'Cre,  and  if  the  patrol  system  is  at  all  successful,  in  protecting 
property,  the  cost  will  really  represent  a  very  low  rate  of  insur- 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  are  uncivilized  in  their  ap- 
parently stoical  indifference  to  the  appalling  annual  losses  from 
forest  fires.  The  problems  involved  are  tremendous  ones,  but 
they  can  be  solved  if  only  the  nation,  state  and  individual  care 
enough  to  devote  the  hard  work  and  lai^e  sums  that  will  be  re- 
quire<l.  The  fearful  destruction  of  the  forests  in  1908  and  1910 
leads  me  to  hope  that  the  time  of  mere  talking  is  drawing  to  an 
end.  and  that  now  real  action  to  save  our  forest  resources  will 
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A  STATE  TAX  OF  TWO-TEN TiiS  OF  A  MILL  FOR  FIRE 

PATROL  AND  PURCHASE  OF  FOREST 

RESERVE  LANDS. 

liotli  the  special  legislative  committee  on  water  powers,  for- 
estry and  drainage,  which  was  appointed  in  1909  to  investigate 
these  subjects,  and  the  state  conservation  commission,  recom- 
mend that  an  annual  state  tax  of  2-10  of  a  mill  be  levied  and 
collected  annually  for  a  peirod  of  twenty  years,  and  that  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  for  a 
state  forest  iire  patrol,  and  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  added 
to  the  state  forest  reserves  and  for  their  protection  and  improve- 
ment. 

In  1905,  through  the  enactment  of  chapter  264,  the  stale  took 
the  first  step  towards  a  broad  and  comprehensive  policy  to  grad- 
ually acquire  adequate  forests  reserves  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
most  important  rivers  of  the  state.  This  law  withdrew  from  sale 
and  set  aside  for  forest  reserve  purposes  all  state  lands  north  of 
town  33,  and  the  most  effective  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  might  dispose  of  the  agricultural  and 
scattered  lands,  not  suitable  for  forestry,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  to  constitute  j  "forest  reserve"  fund  to  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  to  be  added  to  the  forest  reserves. 

The  state  lands  north  of  town  33  that  remained  unsold  in  1905, 
were  so  badly  scattered  that  they  could  not  be  systematically 
managed  as  forest  resen-es,  or  adequately  protected  from  fire 
and  timber  trespass.  The  State  Forester,  therefore,  after  exam- 
ining the  lands  and  consulting  with  the  higher  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry that  the  main  forest  reserve  be  located  in  the  wonderful 
lake  region,  lying  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chip- 
pewa rivers  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  and  that  the  agricul- 
tural and  scattering  lands  in  olher  counties  should  be  appraised 
and  sold,  at  public  sale,  at  such  times  as  the  lands  and  timber 
could  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  In  1!W5,  the  state 
lands  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties  comprised  50,347  acres,  and 
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up  to  January  1st,  1911,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  pur- 
chased 62,919  acres  in  these  two  counties,  so  that  the  present 
acreage  is  113,206  acres,  in  addition  to  these  lands  there  are 
some  35,427  acres  in  Forest  county,  29,910  in  Iron  county,  and 
27,474  acres  in  Price  county,  most  of  which  will  be  retained 
within  the  permanent  reserves,  so  Ihat  the  foundation  of  our  fu- 
ture forest  reseiTes  is  now  206,077  acres.  There  remain  some 
91,492  acres  of  agricultural  and  scattered  lands  to  be  disposed 
of  in  other  counties,  and  they  are  being  ottered  for  sale. 

The  sale  of  these  remaining  lands,  however,  will  not  begin  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  the  lands  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  procure  in  order  to  block  up  the  reserves  and 
thus  make  forestry  management  possible.  As  previously  stated, 
the  lake  region  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers,  is  very  unusual  in  the 
numbti',  extent  and  beauty  of  the  lakes.  Those  lakes  also  have 
a  ■very  important  economic  value,  for  if  the  forest  growth  uptm 
their  watersheds  is  protected,  and  some  of  die  lakes  also  used 
as  reservoirs,  the  flow  of  the  rivers  rising  in  this  region  can  be 
made  remarkably  uniform,  and  thereby  the  value  of  these  rivers, 
both  in  the  development  of  power  and  for  any  possible  future 
needs  of  navigation,  will  be  assured  to  the  people  of  the  state  for 
all  time. 

But  this  lake  region,  which  is  siich  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
state,  cannot  be  protected  until  the  necessary  lands  are  acquired 
and  placed  imder  forestry  management.  The  cut-over  lands  that 
are  adjacent  to,  and  mixed  in  among,  the  state's  holdings,  owned 
largely  by  non-residents  and  uncared  for,  are  a  serious  and  con- 
stant menace  to  the  forest  reserves,  as  they  are  the  source  from 
which  start  many  of  the  dcstmctive  forest  fires.  The  truest 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  will  be  to  acquire  these  lands 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  young  growth  that  is  coming  up 
may  be  protected  and  denuded  lands  reforested. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  secured  the  62,919  acres,  al- 
ready purchased  in  (his  region,  at  the  very  low  average  price  of 
$2.50  per  acre,  but  timbered  lands,  which  should  be  secured  to 
protect  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  which  will  prove 
to  be  most  profilahle  investments,  cannot,  of  course,  be  pur- 
chased at  such  a  low  figure.  The  Board  has,  during  the  past 
five  years,  examined  the  areas  that  should  be  purchased  and  it 
has  been  foimd  that  the  state  should  own  and  contrcrf  at  least 
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2,000,000  acres  in  forest  reserves.  It  is  the  intenticm  to  appoint 
forest  rangers  who  will  live  in  the  reserves,  act  as  fire  patrols  to 

prevent  the  setting  or  spread  of  forest  fires,  build  fire  lines,  roadis 
and  trails,  plant  areas  that  have  been  denuded,  and  scale  the  ma- 
ture timber  that  is  cut  from  reserve  lands  by  the  purchasers. 

As  stated,  the  lands  necessary  to  block  up  the  reserves  should 
be  purchased  as  soon  as  possible,  and  an  organization  perfected 
so  that  the  reserves  shall  be  brought  into  ccmdition  to  yield  ar. 
increasing  revenue  to  the  state.  Therefore  there  is  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
1909  as  No.  502,  S.,  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  state  tax  of 
two-tenths  of  one  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  Valuation 
of  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to  be  collected  annually  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  tax  when  levied  and  collected  to 
constitute  "a  forestry  investment  fund,"  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase, improvement  and  protection  of  forest  reserve  lands  and 
for  a  forest  fire  patrol.  Such  ^a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  one  mill 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  at  once 
enter  into  land  contracts  to  secure  the  lands  that  are  needed  and  to 
pay  for  them  as  the  money  becomes  available. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  large  sum  to  devote  to  forestry  work, 
bui  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  purchase  of  forest  reserve 
lands  will  be  a  most  excellent  investment  for  the  state  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  The  young  timber  on  the  reserves  will  be  protected  and  de- 
nuded acres  planted  so  that  in  future  years  the  state  will  receive 
a  direct  and  increasing  revenue  from  the  sale  of  mature  timber, 
which  can  be  cut  and  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  character  of  the  forest. 

2.  Indirectly  the  state  will  receive  even  a  greater  revenue  by 
retaining  industries  within  the  state  that  will  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  forest  reserves  for  raw  material  as  the 
forests  are  cut  off  of  private  lands. 

3.  In  the  same  way  the  state  will  gain  an  indirect  revenue 
from  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  water  powers, 
which  will  be  assured  by  extensive  forests  al  the  headwaters. 

4.  Preserving  the  forests  in  the  beautiful  lake  regions  of  north- 
em  Wisconsin  will  both  protect  and  greatly  enhance  its  present 
attractiveness  as  a  resort  region,  for  ndt  only  the  citizens  of  this 
state  but  of  the  entire  Mississippi  valley  as  well.  The  value  of 
such  a  resort  region  is  not  generally  understood,  even  from  the 
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dollar  view-point,  but  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  New 
Hampsliire  for  1905  shows  that  the  resort  business  yielded  in 
that  year  over  $10,000,000,  and  the  report  of  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  commission  of  New  York  for  the  same  year  states  that  it 
was  over  $7,000,000. 

If  we  protect  our  takes,  rivers  and  forests  in  northern  Wis- 
consin, they  will  attract  summer  visitors  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  not  only  will  the  settlers  have  a  near  and  ready  market 
for  all  they  can  raise,  but  a  large  amount  of  money  will  be  paid 
to  hotels,  boarding  houses,  resorts,  guides,  etc. 

It  will  also  be  desirable  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  reserves 
as  a  bird  and  game  preserve. 

.As  will  be  noted  from  the  following  statements  both  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  through  generous  annual  appropriations  are 
rapidly  acquiring  splendid  forest  reserves,  which  they  appreciate 
are  investments  that  will  constantly  increase  in  value. 

New  York. 

Forest  Reserve  Lands. 

Purchased,  1907 46, 156  acres 

Area.  1908   1, 548, 450  acres 

Purchased,  1908   63,367  acres 

Area,  1900   1,611,817  acres 

Purchased,   WO'J    43, 943  acres 

Total    1,  655, 760  acres 

AppHiprialion.  lOOS,  for  piirchase  of  lands,  $603,516. 
Pennsylvania. 
Vorcst  Resen-e  Lands. 
AiTa,  1904    549, 563  acres 

.\n.'a,  ]i)tiC,   701  297  acres 

C  niuracli'd  for  in  )90C 100,  000  acres 

T->lal    801, 297  acres 

Api.roprialiuii  for  1907  and  1903,  $600,000. 
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WISCONSIN  WOOD-USING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  is  a  very  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete  out- 
line of  the  report  on  "Wisconsin  Wood-Using  Industries"  pre- 
pared by  Franklin  H.  Smith  and  H.  S.  Sackett  of  the  Federal 
Forest  Service,  in  co-operation  with  this  department.  The  com- 
plete report  can  be  secured  from  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
Madison,  Wis, 

Introduction. 

The  importance  of  Wisconsin  as  a  lumber  producing  and  a  lum- 
ber consuming  state  has  been  long  apparent,  as  evidenced  by  the 

industrial  data  gathered  for  the  entire  country,  though  less  in- 
formation concerning  the  consumption  of  forest  products  in  the 
state  has  been  gathered  than  in  the  matter  of  the  production.  For 
several  years  the  ccMnmonwealth,  through  the  agency  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  has  been  urging  protection  of  its  forest  lands 
as  well  as  reforestation  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  life  of 
the  lumber  business  and  increasing  the  number  of  industries 
wherein  wood  in  its  various  forms  enters  exclusively  or  partfaily 
into  the  manufactures.  Data  showing  the  number,  character, 
and  variety  of  the  products  of  the  wood-using  concerns  located 
within  the  state,  and  the  expenditures  for  raw  material  for  these 
products,  were  not  available,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  com- 
piling and  publishing  these  data  that  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
entered  into  co-operation  with  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
them. 

Statistics  covering  the  production  of  lumber  and  other  products 
of  the  saw  mill  and  woods  of  the  United  States  are  compiled  and 
published  annually  by  the  bureau  of  the  census  in  co-operation 
with  the  Forest  Service.  In  I860  Wisconsin  ranked  seventh  in 
the  list  of  ."States  arranged  according  to  the  quantity  of  lumber 
produced.  Ten  years  later  fourth  place  was  occupied,  third  in 
1880,  second  in  1890,  first  in  1900  and  1904,  second  in  1905, 
third  in  1906,  and  fifth  in  1907  and  1908.     For  the  last  mentioned 
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year,  figures  were  furnished  by  899  sawmills  in  Wisconsin,  re- 
porting a  total  production  of  1,613,315,000  board  feet,  or  4.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  all  the  mills  in  the  countiy. 
Thoitgh  showing  a  decrease  in  production  in  comparison  with 
the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  1907,  Wisconsin  retained  its 
relative  position  among  the  states  for  production.  The  cut  of 
white  pine  in  the  state  has  decreased  largely  in  the  last  few 
years,  though  this  loss  in  production  has  been  offset  by  the  in- 
creased output  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods.  The  state  ranked 
second  in  the  cut  of  white  pine,  first  in  hemlock,  third  in  maple, 
first  in  birch,  basswood,  and  elm,  fifth  in  ash,  and  second  in  tam- 
arack in  1908. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  state  as  a  producing  lerritorj', 
the  reports  of  the  wood-using  industries  should  be  of  much  value 
both  to  lumber  manufacturers  and  lumber  consumers.  The  fig- 
ures given  in  the  report  indicate  the  volume  of  each  kind  of 
wood  grown  both  in  and  out  of  the  state  which  is  used  by  wood- 
consuming  factories.  A  comparison  reveals  the  importance  to 
the  dependent  industries  of  perpetuating  the  home  supply. 

In  the  report  consideration  is  given  only  to  the  use  of  lumber 
which  by  machinery  or  some  other  process  has  been  changed  in 
form  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  rough  material.  No  ef- 
fort was  made  to  embrace  in  the  report  that  volume  of  lumber 
which  by  mere  shaping  by  hand  or  tool  becomes  a  part  of  a 
structure  without  first  having  passed  through  some  stage  of  man- 
ufacture. While  sash,  doors.  Winds,  and  interior  and  exterior 
finish  might  possibly  be  construed  as  an  integral  part  of  a  build- 
ing, these  products  for  the  purpose  of  the  report  have  been  in- 
cluded as  finished  manufactures. 

Individual  reports  were  asked  from  all  wood  manufacturing 
plants  listed  in  current  directories,  and  this  work  was  followed 
by  personal  requests  for  information  where  such  action  became 
necessary.  Generally,  the  data  was  furnished  without  hesitation 
on  the  condition  that  no  publication  of  the  figures  would  be  made 
in  finch  a  manner  as  to  reveal  the  business  of  any  concern. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  providing  space  on  the  inquiry  form 
used  to  collect  the  data,  to  ascertain  from  the  manufacurers  what 
methods  were  employed  to  utilize  waste  material.  Presumably 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  what  constitutes 
waste,  resulted  in  so  few  definite  replies.  Reports  received  from 
many  manufacturers  would  indicate  that  the  small  pieces  left 
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after  lumber  is  cut  up  at  <he  factory  and  which  are  used  as  fuel 
are  not  cotisidered  as  waste,  though  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
closer  utilization  of  hiraber  and  the  use  of  some  other  fuel  would 
not  prove  more  economical.  The  growing  employment  of  dimen- 
sion stock  in  furniture  and  chair  factories  and  by  the  makers  of 
vehicles  and  agricultural  implements  has  done  much  toward  les- 
sening the  waste  at  the  consuming  end.  However,  inspectimis 
made  in  various  factories  show  a  waste  of  from  5  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  volume  of  lumber  consumed,  and  a  conservative  es- 
timate places  the  average  waste  at  20  per  cent.  It  is  believed 
that  this  proportion  of  waste  of  raw  material  in  many  factories 
could  be  reduced  by  working  up  the  cuttings  which  now  go  into 
the  firebox  or  disposing  of  the  material  to  some  manufacturer 
who  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  it  in  turning  out  a  product  of 
smaller  size.  The  introduction  of  box  factories  as  adjuncts  to 
sawmills  has  materially  decreased  the  waste  of  lumber  at  many 
mills. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  large  concerns  are  utilizing  what  has 
heretofore  been  considered  waste,  the  case  of  a  prominent  con- 
cern in  its  operation  of  a  sawmill  and  chemical  plant  may  be 
cited.  After  the  timber  suitable  for  manufacturing  lumber  is 
cut  on  the  tracts  owned  by  the  company,  all  the  small  and  de- 
fective hardwoods  are  felled  and  together  with  the  tops  of  the 
trees  down  to  a  114  inch  limb  are  cut  into  lengths  easy  to  handle 
and  hauled  to  the  chemical  plant.  The  wood  is  then  treated  and 
from  one  cord  is  secured  60  bushels  of  charcoal,  10  gallons  of 
wood  alcohol,  and  145  pounds  of  acetate  of  lime.  Not  only  does 
the  ccwnpany  enjoy  a  source  of  income  from  this  phase  of  utili- 
zaition,  but  the  removal  of  the  slash  does  much  to  prevent  fires 
and  promotes  reforestation  or  settlement  to  agriculture  as  de- 
sired. 

Through  the  establishment  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  plans  are  being  worked  out  by  the  State 
Forester  for  an  extended  inquiry  into  the  closer  utilization  of 
waste,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  lumbermen 
and  the  saving  in  cost  of  raw  material  to  the  various  industries. 
The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  contemplate  intro- 
ducing courses  in  the  training  of  young  men  in  wood  utilization 
so  that  within  a  few  years  men  having  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  and  uses  of  woods  may  be  at  the  service  of  the  man- 
ufacturers. 
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The  Slate  Board  of  Forestry  expects  to  supplement  at  an 
early  date  ihe  data  which  has  been  gathered  in  this  report,  by  a 
census  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  state.  With  knowlec^e  of 
the  needs  of  the  manufactures  and  knowledge  of  the  timber  re- 
sources, a  rational  forestry  policy  can  be  outlined  so  that  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  industries  dependent  on  wood  may  be 
perpetuated  and  enlarged.  Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  conserve 
the  forests  of  the  state  for  their  products,  but  to  secure  forever 
the  maintenance  of  the  immense  water  powers  on  the  Wisconsin, 
Chippewa,  Eau  Claire,  Fox,  Menominee,  St.  Croix,  Wolf,  and 
other  rivers  through  the  protection  of  the  watersheds..  It  has 
been  shown  by  recent  investigations  carried  on  by  engineers  that 
the  water  powers  of  the  state  approximate  one  million  horse- 
power, developed  and  undeveloped — a  tremendous  natural  re- 
source that  means  mudi  to  the  commercial  life  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Wood-Using  Industries  op  Wisconsin. 

Chiefly  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  raw  material,  its  excellent 

shipping  facilities  by  rail  and  water,  its  geographical  position  in 
relation  io  consuming  markets,  and  the  existence  of  skilled  labor, 
Wisconsin  assumes  an  enviable  position  among  the  states  wherein 
wood  forms  a  large  part  of  the  manufactures.  An  inquiry  into 
the  wood-using  industries  of  the  Badger  state  reveals  the  fact 
that  more  than  930  million  board  feet  of  lumber  valued  approx- 
imately at  $20,000,000  is  utilized  annually  in  the  numerous  lines 
of  manufacture  carried  on.  .This  is  but  part  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  the  state,  as  the  figures  given  do  not  include  the  vast 
volume  of  material  turned  out  by  the  sawmills  as  well  as  other 
forest  products  which  are  not  considered  as  raw  material  for 
further  manufacture.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  only  is  set 
forth :  were  the  labor  expended  upon  it  and  the  cost  of  other 
materials  with  which  the  lumber  is  combined,  included,  liowever, 
the  tntal  value  of  the  finished  products  would  soar  into  addi- 
tional millions.  Of  the  930  million  feet  reported,  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  that  quantity  originated  in  the  state.  The  fig- 
ures by  no  means  represent  the  total  amount  of  wood  used,  as  fin- 
ished products  such  as  staves  and  heading  used  by  the  cooperage 
trade  and  complete  wheels  and  gear  used  in  assembling  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  not  included  in  the  investigation. 
Neither  was  there  included  in  the  totals  ihe  heavy  volume  of 
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lumber  that  goes  into  flimring,  ceiling.  si<Iing,  and  other  products 
of  the  planing  mill. 

Forty  species,  some  native  to  foreign  countries  alone,  are  shown 
in  Table  I,  which  follows,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  each  wood 
used,  the  total  cost  at  the  factory,  and  the  psr  cent  grown  in  and 
out  of  the  state. 

TABLE  I.— SISDS  OP  WOOD  USED.  QL'.VSTITV  OP   E.ACH,  WITH  TOTAL  COST 
.'.Sn  THE  PKR  <-KNT.  GROWN'  I.S  THE  STATE  .\SD  OUT. 
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T;il)lc  J  shows  that  of  the  030,382,000  feet  used,  at  a  total  c<wt 
of  $20.2!l3,im.  51  per  cent  of  -the  total  quantity,  or  474,494,82(1 
ffct.  was  cut  from  the  forests  of  the  state  and  49  per  cent,  or 
4r>r),887,lS0  feet,  was  cut  in  other  states  or  counivies.  When  the 
figures  on  tlie  quanti':y  grown  in  tlie  state  and  out  are  considered 
in  connection  with  the  position  Wisconsin  holds  in  comparison 
with  other  lumber  producing  states,  a  discrepancy  seemingly  ap- 
pears. However,  it  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  72  per 
cent,  or  1 18,204,000  feet,  of  spruce  ( Picea  mariana)  and  79,220,000 
feci  of  western  pine  used,  is  credile<l  to  the  volume  of  wood  cul 
in  other  states,  and  which  greatly  swells  the  total  amount  of 
lumber  imported  into  the  state.  The  term  "western  pine"  a? 
given  In  the  table  includes  the  several  species  of  pine  grown  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  embraces  llic 
true  Western  white  pine  (Pinus  monticola),  the  sugar  pine  [Vimi 
lainbertiua),  and  the  western  yellow  pine  (Finns  ponderosa).  it 
iK'ing  impracticable  to  segregate  them  under  certain  commercial 
conditions.  While  Wisconsin  produces  sufficient  white  pine  U- 
meet  the  needs  of  its  manufactures,  the  cheapness  of  the  western 
pine  and  its  (piality  has  resulted  in  its  wider  use,  particularly  in 
the  sash,  diM>r  and  niillwork  industry.  Of  the  native  woods,  fi7 
per  cent  of  the  hemlock,  90  per  cent  of  the  basswood,  88  percent 
of  the  birch.  32  per  cent  of  the  maple,  77  per  cent  of  the  elm,  80 
per  cent  of  the  ash,  100  per  cent  of  the  butternut,  and  84  per  cent 
of  the  \orway  pine  used,  originated  in  the  state.  As  a  matter 
iif  f:LCt  the  maimfacturers  of  the  state  draw  their  supplies  of  lum- 
her  from  every  scctifin  of  the  country,  freight  rates  permitting 
llie  stm-k  to-lie  turned  into  finished  products  and  these  producta 
-hil>l)ed  in  many  instances  into  the  same  sections  from  which  the 
material  was  drawn. 
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THE  TAX/\TION  OF  FOREST  LANDS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  exhaustive  report  prepared 
on  this  subject  by  Alfred  K.  Chittenden  and  Harry  Irion  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Tax  Commission. 
The  complete  report  will  be  published  and  can  be  secured  froin 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

Introduction 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Forestry  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  ol  Agriculture 
in  April,  1910,  entered  into  a  co-operative  agreement  by  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  to  undertake  a  study  of  forest  conditions  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  burden  now  carried  by  timberlands  as  a  result  of  the  present 
methods  of  taxation,  and  what  influence,  if  any,  such  methods  of 
taxation  have  or  will  have  on  the  practice  of  forestry  by  private 
owners. 

That  the  perpetuation  of  this  country's  forests,  and  their  man- 
agement along  conservative  lines,  is  an  object  of  grave  concern  to 
the  nation  and  to  individual  states,  and  a  proper  subject  of  legis- 
lation, all  admit.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  by  those  having  a  proper 
regard  for  the  future,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  affirma- 
tive action  must  be  taken  if  this  end  is  to  be  attained.  Every  day 
of  delay  lessens  the  chance  of  success. 

Forest  conservation  by  private  owners  depends  primarily  upon 
one  poin^:  Does  it  pay?  If  forestry  can  not  be  made  to  pay 
without  granting  it  special  favors  it  has  no  place  in  the  business 
world  of  today.  The  two  great  obstacles  to  the  practice  of 
forestry  by  private  owners  are  forest  tires  and  an  unjust  and  un- 
equal system  of  taxation.  Without  proper  control  of  the  forest 
fires  that  yearly  nm  over  the  cnt-o\'or  lands,  no  private  owner 
can  hold  his  citt-over  lands  for  a  second  cut.  Without  a  fair 
system  of  taxation  no  private  owner  can  hold  his  cut-over  lands 
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and  give  tliem  adequate  fire  protection  in  order  to  get  a  secMid 
ait  of  timber.  With  a  fair  system  of  taxation,  owners  of  tin- 
berland  wilt  be  better  able  to  protect  their  cut-over  lands  from 
fire,  and  can,  perhaps,  afford  to  hold  these  cut-over  lands  for 
future  timber  production. 

A  sHidy  of  forest  taxation  has  already  been  made  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  report  has  been  published  by  the  Foreslrj' 
commission  of  that  state  in  its  biennial  report  for  the  years 
1907-08,  biTt  up  to  the  present  time  no  such  study  has  been  made 
in  the  Lake  states.  White  the  general  conclusions  reached  in 
New  Hampshire  may  in  a  way  be  applicable  to  other  states  and 
regions,  they  can  not  b?  applied  in  tola.  Local  conditions  and 
present  methods  of  taxation,  the  relaitive  area  of  forest  land,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

Wisconsin  stands  fifth  in  the  list  of  timber-producing  states  of 
the  Union,  In  1907  it  was  fourth.  In  1908  it  ranked  second  in 
the  production  of  white  pine.  It  is  being  rapidly  drained  of  tim- 
ber by  lumbering,  but  timber  removed  in  this  way  is  converted 
into  money  and  brings  about  tlie  development  of  Ihe  country. 
Very  large  areas  in  Wis««]sin,  however,  are  being  stripped  of 
timber  in  another  way — by  fire.  In  1908  an  area  of  1,209,432 
acres  was  burned  over  by  1,435  forest  fires.  No  small  portion  of 
this  acreage  was  young  growth  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  hard- 
woods, some  of  it  nearing  merchantable  size,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  mature  timlwr  burned  was  also  large.  It  is  estimated 
that  499,495,791  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber  were  de- 
stroyed, worth,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  $2,996,975.  The 
value  of  the  young  growth  destroyed  by  these  forest  fires  in  1908 
is  estimated  at  $6,047,060.  . 

Wisconsin  is  typical  of  the  great  region  arotmd  the  lakes.  The 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  largely  white  pine  land ;  south  of  this 
is  found  a  wide  extent  of  hardwood  land ;  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  state  ranks  with  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the 
United  States.  A  sUuly  of  forest  taxation,  then,  in  Wisconsin 
will  be  applicable  to  a  wide  territory,  and  the  conclusions  herein 
reached  may  be  applied  to  a  territory  larger  than  the  state  alone. 

The  study  was  confined  largely  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  The  southern  part  is  principally  farming  land,  and  the 
value  of  the  soil  for  farming  is  greater  than  it  could  possibly  be 
for  timber  production.     Practically  all  of  the  limber  has  been  re- 
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moved  from  the  southern  counties,  and  there  remain  now  only 
scattering  bodies  of  timber  included  in  the  woodlots  of  the  va- 
rious farms.  The  northern  part  of  the  state,  however,  contains 
much  true  forest  soil — soil  that  is  too  poor,  rocky,  or  sandy  to 
ever  be  successfully  used  for  agriculture.  In  many  of  the  in- 
termediate counties,  however,  the  soil  is  suitable  for  agriculture 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  so  utilized  within  the  next  few  decades. 
But  the  country  is  comparatively  unsettled  as  yet,  and  while 
awaiting  the  coming  of  farmers  and  the  conversion  of  the  land 
into  farms,  it  can  and  should  be  used  for  the  production  of  tim- 
ber. This  applies  to  counties  such  as  Price  and  Rusk,  where 
practically  the  entire  county  contains  excellent  farming  soil,  but 
where  settlement  is  naturally  slow,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
clearing  the  land  for  agriculture.  In  these  counties  the  standing 
timber  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  timberland  owners  are 
now  offering  much  of  their  land  for  sale  to  settlers.  There  are 
extensive  areas  in  thess  counties,  however,  where  the  soil  is  too 
rocky  and  poor  for  farming,  and  such  areas  should  be  kept  in 
timber  growth.  In  the  extreme  northern  counties  where  the  soil 
is  sandy  it  has  no  value  except  for  forest  growth. 

The  general  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  investi- 
gation are : 

1.  The  actual  tax  burdens  imposed  on  forest  lands  of  the  same 
value  are  not  uniform  or  proportionate,  as  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state  require,  either  as  between  the  different  counties 
and  towns  or  between  the  different  taxpayers  in  the  same  town. 

2.  The  burden  of  taxation  upon  cut-over  land  is  relatively 
much  higher  than  upon  timbered  land,  although  the  latter  is  bet- 
ter able  to  bear  the  heavier  burden  of  taxation. 

■i.  The  burden  of  taxation  upon  farm  land  is  also  relatively 
less  than  that  upon  cut-over  land  in  the  same  towns,  although  its 
actual  value  is  far  greater.  The  ratio  of  the  assessed  to  the 
inii;  value  of  farm  lands  is  practically  the  same  as  for  timbered 
lands. 

i-  In  general,  the  laws  regarding  taxation  have  not  been 
strictly  enforced.  That  no  strong  objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  taxes  on  forest  land  by  timberland  owners  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  timberlands  have  in  the  past  been  greatly  imderassesscd, 
Md  while  the  tax  rates  have  been  extremely  high  in  many  cases, 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  timberland  is  just  beginning  to 
l)f  felt. 
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5.  Ill  the  searcii  for  revenue  to  meet  the  financial  nccessititi 
of  tlie  towns  a  strong  tendency  has  recently  developed  to  enforce 
the  law  more  rigidly,  and  valuations  have  in  many  cases  been 
greatly  increased.  This  increase  in  valuations  is  more  noticeable 
upon  timbered  land  than  upon  cut-o\-er  or  fanning  land.  Tlie 
cut-over  land  is  already  being  assessed  at  practically  its  actual 
value,  or  even  higher. 

6.  The  present  law,  granting  total  exemption  for  thirty  years 
to  farmers  who  have  planted  their  land  to  timber,  is  not  being 
taken  advantage  of  to  any  extent,  and  th3re  are  no  records  of 
any  advantage  having  been  taken  o£  the  old  law,  now  repealed, 
allowing  bounties  to  farmers  who  planted  shelterbelts. 

7.  Owing  to  the  great  danger  frcmi  forest  fires  in  tho  state  of 
Wisconsin,  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  secure  returns  from 
cut-over  lands  by  waiting  for  a  second  cut,  and  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
tection in  Ihe  meanwhile,  forest  management  is  not  a  particu- 
larly tempting  investment  for  timberlatwl  owners,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  cut-over  land  can  be  sold  to  setthrs  at  a 
good  price.  Tor  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  state's  forest 
policy  should  be  greatly  extended  and  strengtiiencd. 

8.  The  fire-patrol  .system  at  present  in  force  in  Wisconsin, 
while  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  snffic'ent  to  success  fully 
contend  with  forest  fires  during  any  particularly  bad  fire  season. 
The  fire  patrol  system  should,  therefore,  be  greatly  strengthened, 
and  non-residents  cmplo\-ed  as  fire  wardens  if  |>ossiblc. 

The  work  ii|K>n  which  this  report  is  based  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  since  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  to  go  thoroughly  ov^t  the  entire  area.  More- 
over, the  rcsidts  of  an  investigation  in  every  comply  would  not 
have  yielded  any  more  ccmplele  or  reliable  data  on  the  tax  qiits- 
tion  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  selection  of  typical  count'es. 
-As  has  been  already  stated,  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  a 
well-develojied  farming  country,  and  the  question  of  forest  taxa- 
tion has  httle  bearing  there  except  in  its  apphcation  to  fann 
woodlots.  For  this  puri>os'^  one  southern  county,  considered 
to  be  tyi>:cal  of  many — Jefferson  county,  was  selected,  and  an 
examination  of  that  county  was  made  to  determine  the  effect,  if 
any,  of  the  jiresent  tax  laws  on  \v<K>dlot  conditions.  For  the  re?l 
the  work  was  confined  to  tho  northern  part  of  thi-  state.  Certain 
counties,  however,  such  as  Marathon,  are  well  settled,  and  there 
are  large  areas  of  pru'^pcrous  farms  throughout.     Whi'e  it  is 
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pmbably  Iruc  tliat  a  large  proporlii>ii  of  tliis  iiurilieni  r^jjion  cnii- 
taiiis  suil  suitable  for  agriculture  or  that  dairy  farms  will  i>c 
establislicd,  yet  there  are  large  areas  of  soil  too  poor  fur  farm- 
ing.   On  such  soil  timber  growth  will  always  be  the  best  crop. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  ten  counties  considered  typical 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  were  selecl^'d  for  detaileil  study. 
These  were  liayfield,  Douglas,  Florence,  Forest,  Iron,  .Mariir^'ttL-, 
Price,  Knsk,  Sawyer  and  Vilas  counties.  While  all  the  infornia- 
liun  possible  wa,s  collected  in  tli°  other  counties  of  tliL^  state,  the 
principal  work  was  confined  to  these  ten  counties. 

Cut-over  L,and. 

.\1h)iu  go  per  cent  of  Uayfield  counly,  95  per  cent  of  Doii),das 
county,  M  per  cent  of  Florence;  county,  20  per  cent  of  Forest 
county,  45  per  cent  of  Iron  county,  7o  per  cent  of  JlarinettL 
county,  67  per  cent  of  Price  county,  78  per  cent  of  Rusk  count), 
tij  per  cent  of  Sawyer  county,  and  78  per  cent  of  Vilas  county 
has  lieen  cut  over.  Or,  to  express  it  in  nnotlier  way,  out  or  a 
total  area  of  6,518, 5GU  acres  for  these  counties,  the  limber  has 
l>e?n  ait  from  approximately  4.254, 000  acres.  A  larj^c  part  of  the 
remainder,  however,  has  also  been  more  or  less  heavily  culled 
over  for  pine.  Much  of  this  cut-over  land  is  cwncd  by  land  com- 
panies who  are  trying  to  dispose  of  it  to  settlers  at  from  -fH) 
to  SlH  per  acre.  In  seme  of  the  counties,  however,  si;ine  of  the 
larger  companies  arc  not  selling  their  citt-ovcr  land,  altl;oiigh  tlr.'y 
are  not  holding  it  for  a  seconil  eroj).  Presumably  lliey  are  rL'- 
taining  title  to  it  in  order  to  continue  in  control  of  the  town  gov- 
ernment, thereby  making  it  possible  to  keep  tbt-  taxes  on  their 
limbered  land  at  a  minrnium.  X()t  until  they  have  complelid 
Rperaiions  will  these  cut-over  lands  be  placed  ujicm  liie  market. 
While  it  is  not  probable  that  any  great  amount  of  it  can  be  snld 
10  settlers,  the  lumber  ccnipanies  w*l!  haie  little  froublc  in  d^- 
l)osing  of  it  at  frcm  $2  to  S^  j;er  acre  to  land  com]):ui'cs. 

The  bringing  into  use  of  this  great  <|uantity  «i  -.lU-i  v.r  l;uid, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  new  in  a  state  i>f  idleness  aiid  Ikdy  to  c<.:;- 
tinuc  so  under  present  condit'uns,  is  a  j^nblciu  of  iir^l  'mjn;!!; 
ance.  Eventually  much  of  it  that  is  fit  for  agri.ullure  will  duniit- 
l°?s  be  placed  under  cultivation.  Its  rajiid  ai>i)ri)|Mi;ilio;i  iiK 
farming,  however,  is  not  probable.  Thrmi^h  unfcirinnale  hick 
of  information  many  of  the  settlers  purchase  laivl  ili:U  is  -.u  j^oor 
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in  soil  that,  even  after  valiant  efforts,  tliey  fail  to  develop  it,  and 
finally  are  compelled  to  let  it  go.  Not  infrequently  the  land  is 
sold  to  the  poor  but  well-intentioned  non-resident  without  his 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  view  it.  Often,  in  such  cases,  the 
land  that  he  has  purchased  is  not  fit  for  fanning  purposes,  and 
the  result  is  abandor!in?nt.  These  cases  are  cited  merely  to  show 
some  of  the  elements  that  are  tending  to  defer  the  early  develop- 
ment of  thai  part  of  the  cul-over  area  which  is  susceptible  oi 
ailtli-ation. 

The  most  serious  phase  of  the  problem,  however.  Is  to  bring 
about  a  utilization  of  the  non-agriculturai  land.  It  is  nol  worth- 
less land  by  any  means,  for  it  can  be  successfnlly  used  for  grow- 
ing timber.  It  is  essi;ntially  a  forest  soil  and  should  unquesticm- 
ably  be  kept  under  forest  growih.  At  present  ihe  greater  pan 
of  it  is  nothing  more  than  waste,  and  what  is  worse,  Ihe  owners 
could  not  profitably  mak?  it  a  timber-producing  property  even  if 
they  were  so  inclined.  This  class  of  land,  as  will  be  shown,  is 
bearing  the  heaviest  tax  burden,  and  more  than  anyc'Iter  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  in  any  plan  for  an  eqiiitabb  adjiistmenl 
of  taxation.  It  is  this  land  that  should  furnish  a  good  part  of 
the  future  local  timber  supply,  and  in  order  thai  this  may  be 
made  possible  through  private  initiative,  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  should  be  tnlv?ii  is  to  provide  a  rational  forest  tax  law. 

AnNIAI.  Cl*T  .\Nl;   iMPOIiTANCK  OF  LU.MBEB  INDUSTRY. 

From  year  to  year,  as  the  amount  of  standing  timber  is  re- 
duced, the  annual  cut  is  being  lesscntd.  This  reduction  is  slowly 
but  surely  wiping  out  the  most  important  industry  in  thes;  north- 
ern counties.  The  material  welfare  of  many  communities  in  this 
rejfion  has  already  suftcred  frcni  the  lews  of  wood-working  in- 
dustries, and  as  the  forest  is  further  depicted,  others  must  like- 
wise HutTcr.  The  [>rcsL'nt  importance  of  this  industry  in  th?  len 
c.unt'cs  is  shown  b>-.  the  750.(HI(I.(IIHI  Ijoard  feet  of  lumber  cut 
during  (lie  yrar  1!)II8.  In  addition  lo  this,  a  large  amount  of 
t'niber  was  cut  in  thes?  counties  for  transportation  lo  mills  out- 
side. l~or  instance  the  mills  in  Marathon  county,  where  more 
than  14:i.(HK).OIIII  feet  were  sawn  in  IIKW,  depend  in  a  large  meas- 
Tire  on  llic  more  northern  counties  for  their  timber  supply. 

If  this  imjxirtant  industry  is  to  he  ev«n  partially  perpetuated 
il  will  he  nccc-^sary  in  some  way  ti>  enctiurage  the  growing  of  new 
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forests,  and  a  reform  in  the  method  of  (axing  forest  land  should 
play  an  important  part  in  making  it  profitable  for  private  own- 
ers to  take  up  llie  work  of  reforesting  their  cut-over  lands. 

Examples  of  Actual  Taxation. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  examples  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  comparing  the  assessed  valne  with  the  actnal  value. 

C)n  one  forty  in  one  of  the  northernmost  counties  an  estimate 
of  the  timber  shows  765,000  board  feet  of  white  pine  and  H5,000 
board  feet  of  red  pine,  with  a  little  scattering  of  hardwoods, 
mostly  birch  and  maple.  The  value  of  tlie  timlier  is  easily  $6,715, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  is  placed  at  a  little  less  than  $4  per 
acre,  or  $150  for  the  forty,  making  a  total  estimated  value  of 
.$6,865.  The  assessed  value  in  1909  was  placed  at  $:!,4r)0,  or 
practically  50  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  The  tax  rate  in  this 
case  was  .0246. 

On  another  forty  the  estimated  stand  of  limber  is  810,000 
hoard  feet  of  white  pine  and  90,000  hoard  feet  of  red  pine,  with 
practically  no  hardwoods  in  mixture.  The  stumpage  value  of 
the  timber  is  conservatively  placed  at  $7,110  and  the  value  of 
the  land  at  $1.50.  making  an  estimated  true  value  for  the  forty  of 
$7,260.  The  assessed  value  in  1909  was  $1,200  or  16  per  cent 
of  the  true  value.    The  tax  rate  in  this  case  was  .01242. 

.■\  very  large  number  of  ft^rtics  in  this  county  are  assessed  at 
a  flat  rate  of  $1,200.  which  makes  a  variation  of  from  16  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  esl-mated  true  value  of  the  forty. 

The  hardwooti  land  is  assessed  at  about  the  same  ratio  lo  its 
true  value  as  the  fine  land.  One  forty,  containing  100.000  Ixjard 
feet  of  hemlock.  10,000  board  fe^t  of  hassvvood,  and  160.000 
board  feet  of  birch,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $800  for  the  timber 
alone.  Adding  $150  for  llie  land  gives  a  total  value  of  $9-50, 
The  a.ss?ssed  valu.v  in  1909  was  $260  or  27  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated true  value.     The  tax  rate  in  this  case  was  ,0:i:!8. 

One  fc»-ty  in  another  county  has  a  stand  of  540,000  board 
feet  of  white  pine  and  20,000  Iward  feet  of  red  pine.  The  lim- 
ber itself  is  worth  $6,680  and  the  land  about  SHO.  making  a  total 
value  of  $6,7(i0.  The  forty  was  assessed  at  $2,418  in  1909  or 
about  .%  per  cent  of  its  true  value.     The  tax  rate  was  .044. 

Another  forty  c<Mitains  800,000  l>oard  feet  of  wliiic  pine  wJiich 
is  worth  $9,600.      The  land  is  wortli  about  $2  per  aero,  making 
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a  li>Utl  <>i  ?!I.(;H1),  Tltc  assessed  value  Is  !^2,7Hlt  or  28.7  per  cent, 
and  the  lax  rale  wa;;  .(144. 

A  tr^li  as>;-jssii>(in  a|>|)i'ars  in  another  forty  wliicli  lias  a  Maud 
of  IIO.OOO  board  tret  of  wbite  pine  worth  approximately  $l,;i20. 
The  t'niler  and  l.-ind  together  are  worth  $],400  and  were  as- 
sessed in  liino  at  .1'1,280.  giving  a  ratio  between  asressed  and  true 
values  of  over  i)l  ;  er  C2nt,  and  the  tax  rale  was  ,044. 

A  farm  of  160  acres  in  the  western  part  of  th?  same  coimly 
has  CO  acre.s  of  cleared  land.  It  is  valued  at  about  f^io  per  acre 
for  cultivated  land  and  ifiG  for  iin'mproved  land,  which  makes 
a  total  value  of  ^2.700.  The  assessed  valiit  in  1909  was  $S40. 
or  m  per  cent  of  the  Irue  value,  and  the  tax  rate  was  .044. 

^luch  of  the  cut-over  land  in  another  county  is  assessed  at  $80 
a  forty  or  $2  ])er  acre.  As  low  assessments  as  $60  a  forty  or 
•tl-iW  an  acre,  are  found.  Such  land  as  is  assessed  at  this  latter 
fifjure  is  usually  swampy  and  of  practically  no  value  for  forest 
growth  when  once  cut  over,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
land  naturally  re-;tockcd  with  trees.  It  is  probable  that  the  av- 
erage value  of  cut-over  land  in  this  county  does  not  exceed  !^.')0 
an  acre,  and  much  of  it  is  worth  less.  Therefore,  an  ass?.ssineiit 
of  H"*0  a  forty  on  ciit-ov?r  land  is  practically  at  the  ratio  of  100 
per  cent  of  its  true  value.  There  are  large  areas  of  cut-ovtr 
land  also  that  are  assessed  as  high  as  $200  a  forty,  and  in  some 
cases  individual  assessments  are  found  even  higher.  Such  af- 
sesi^ineiils  arc  often  in  excess  of  the  true  value  of  the  land. 
Tiniliered  forties  in  the  county  are  more  or  less  unifonnly  as- 
sessed at  an  even  figure  of  $200,  $:mO.  $360,  $380,  $400.  $440. 
or  $.100,  I'lve  hundred  dollars  is  practically  the  highest  assess- 
ment on  timbered  land  in  th?  counly.  In  certain  townships  a  flat 
fit,'ure  of  ?2(iO.  $.'i40,  or  $400  a  forty  will  be  used  for  several 
sections  of  land. 

.\SSKSSMKNT  OF   TlMHRIt  L.\NDS. 

The  fnllnwing  table  illustrates  how  the  taxes  on  timberland 
have  i lie rva sell  during  ihe  past  few  years.  The  figures  are  taken 
for  a  TUimber  of  forties  in  one  of  the  northern  counties.  It  is 
M'cn  ihal  a  lari^'c  ]iercentage  of  increase  in  tax  occurred  each 
year  iluriuj,'  this  period.  ]!)()4-190!),  with  the  exception  of  the 
la-it.  when  a  decrease  of  77  per  cent  of  the  tax  of  1908  look 
place.     The  increase  during  each  preceding  year  is  explained  by 
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several  caiises.  l'rc)l)3!>Iy  tlie  increase  tn  t1ie  actual  value  of  the 
holdinj^s  tlirough  tlie  rise  in  stiimpage  is  of  considerable  im- 
IHirtancc.  for  assessors  arc  usually  (|uick  to  raise  assessments 
wherc%"er  it  is  justified.  Another  factor,  which  often  accounts 
for  increased  taxes,  is  the  growth  and  improvements  within  the 
towns,  which  means  greater  expenditures  and  larger  taxes  to 
meet  them. 

These  factors  operate  on  all  classes  of  property  alike.  In  the 
case  of  timber  tracts,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  alarm 
that,  with  their  depletion,  the  towns  would  be  deprived  of  their 
largest  source  of  revemie.  There  is  everywhere,  therefore,  a 
growing  tendency  to  obtain  as  much  revenue  as  possible  from  the 
tmber  before  it  is  entirely  removed.  As  a  result  of  this  poHcy 
the  timber  holder  is  being  forced  to  stand  a  constantly  heavier 
share  of  the  community's  tax  burden  and  to  furnish  improve- 
ments for  the  future's  n^eds.  Present  taxes  are  thus  being  used 
frequently  to  provide  for  permanent  improvements,  the  use  of 
which  will  come  mainly  in  the  years  to  come.  The  local  gov- 
ernments are  usually  convinced  that  timber  Js  not  taxed  as  high 
as  it  deserves,  and,  therefore,  to  provide  against  a  fiiiurc  when 
there  will  be  no  timber  to  tax,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  raise  grad- 
ually the  tax  on  timberland. 

It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  extensive  timber 
holdings  that  are  or  long  have  been  underassessed,  and  this,  is 
especially  liable  to  be  the  case  where  the  politics  of  a  town  have 
l)een  controlled  by  the  lumber  companies  operating  within  it 
and  wliere.  therefore,  the  assessments  are  made  by  the  companies 
themselves.  Rapid  rises  in  taxes  are  very  often  attributable  to 
the  chauf^e  from  such  a  situation  to  one  where  the  town  gains 
control  of  its  own  politics.  This  is  the  case  in  many  towns  in 
Wisconsin  which  have  freed  themselves  from  the  control  of  lum- 
ber companies. 

Some  of  the  largest  drops  in  taxes  noted  in  the  last  column 
ore  probably  due  to  the  removal  of  the  timber  on  tlie  forty  before 
the  end  of  the  1008  tax  year. 
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AUlioiigii  Ilie  law  very  civarly  state.s  that  "real  property  shall 
l;e  valiio:!  by  the  asses.sor  ...  at  the  ftil!  ralue  which  couid 
ordinarily  be  oljtained  therefor  at  private  sale."  the  assessment 
of  tiniberlands  in  praciically  all  of  the  northern  counties  is  inadc 
in  a  mii.st  arbitrary  manner  and  with  apparent  disr^ard  of  the 
requirement  of  the  law  just  tjuoted.  In  only  a  few  of  the  towns 
is  there  anything  approaching  true  vahiatic^  in  the  assessment  of 
this  class  of  property.  Timberland  as  a  rule  is  not  only  greatly 
undervalued,  but.  moreover,  the  variableness  of  the  ratios  of  as- 
sessed to  tnie  values  in  many  towns  presents  striking  examples  of 
ineijuality  in  assessment.  While  in  a  few  towns  there  has  been 
apparently  an  attempt  to  follow  a  given  percentage  or  fraction 
of  the  true  vaUie,  a  close  inspection  shows  a  pronounced  varia- 
tion from  such  percentage  or  fraclion. 
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The  fixing  of  low  values  is  not  considered  a  violation  of  the 
taw,  EaHi  assessor  is  likely  to  take  the  general  figures  of  his 
predecessor.  He  knows  also  that  other  assessors  adopt  a  imi- 
form  value  per  acre  for  all  farm  and  cut-over  tatid  and  apply  it 
throtighcfiit  the  assessment  district,  regardless  of  the  land's  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  of  location.  The  assessor  is  elected  to 
office  by  the  people  whose  property  he  is  to  assess.  Then  again 
he  may  be  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  largest  property  owners 
in  the  town,  and  in  passmg  it  shottid  be  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  many  of  the  towns  is  virtnally  in  the  control  of  the 
principal  property  owner  therein,  and  that  the  assessor  is  in  the 
employ  of  stich  owner  while  not  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
h:s  official  duties.  All  of  these  coniHlions  tend  to  encourage  un- 
dervaluation, and  it  is  believed  they  are  in  no  small  measure  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

The  law  also  requires  that  in  determining  the  value  of  real 
estate  the  assessor  shall  consider,  as  to  each  piece,  the  (|nati(ity 
of  standing  timber.  For  an  assessor  to  get  a  fair  approximation 
of  the  trne  value  of  sttcfi  standing  timber,  he  must  he  able  to 
estimate  with  some  dt^ree  of  accuracy  and  be  familiar  with  tim- 
ber values.  Many  of  the  assessors  do  not  have  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  those  who  do  are  often  prevented  from  exercising 
them,  except  hi  a  limited  way,  for  the  reason  that  the  time  al- 
lowed for  making  up  tlie  assessment  roll  is  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able an  assessor  to  cover  as  he  should  more  than  a  part  of  his 
assessment  district.  It  sfiouki  be  said,  howevier,  that  in  a  few 
towns  they  do  attempt  to  see  each  timber  description  in  at  least 
one  or  two  townships  each  year.  The  assessor  is  accompanied 
by  a  lineman  to  assist  in  locating  the  description,  and  the  as- 
sessed value  is  determined  at  that  time.  In  a  strict  sense  no 
iTifised  estimate  is  made.  Such  assessments  are  made  each  year 
on  lands  not  previously  viewed  by  the  assessor  until  the  entire 
town  has  been  covered.  In  other  towns  there  is  very  tittle  evi- 
itence  of  such  systematic  work  Ijeing  carried  on,  although  occa- 
sionally it  will  be  foimd  that  an  effort  is  being  made  in  thai  di- 
rection. 

t'ut-over  land  is  usually  valued  at  a  fixed  rate  throughout  a 
Inwn,  var\'ing  only  with  a  very  rough  class ifk-atiim  of  the  soil 
as  swamp.  har<Iwoo<I.  or  pine  land.  As  a  rule  fio  attention  is 
given  to  such  important  factors  governing  values  as  proximity 
lo  railroads,  highways  and  water.     Cut-over  pine  lands  are  sel- 
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doni  assessed  for  more  than  $2  per  acre,  while  cut-over  hardwood 
lands  will  rarely  exceed  $6  per  acre.  In  the  extreme  norlhern 
counties  both  cut-over  pine  and  hardwood  lands  may  be  assessed 
as  low  as  $1  per  acre.  Cultivated  land  in  some  towns  is  assessed 
at  the  sams  values  as  cut-over  land.  Even  in  the  more  devel- 
oped farming  communities  the  assessed  value  of  cultivated  lands 
scldcni  exceed  $10  per  acre,  although  the  sals  value  in  many 
cases  is  five  times  as  great. 

Instead  of  an  actual  examination  of  timbered  land  there  is 
more  often  merely  an  interview  with  the  owner.  In  most  of 
the  hardwood  regions  the  land  is  not  considered  separately. 
However,  when  any  estimate  is  made,  the  land  and  trees  are 
treated  separately.  For  example,  in  the  one  county  where  prac- 
tically all  the  timber  is  estimated,  a  value  of  $2  per  acre  is  always 
added  to  the  assessed  value  of  Iht  timber.  The  county  just  re- 
ferred to  is  the  only  one  where  it  is  known  that  cniises  for  esti- 
mating the  timber  for  tax  purposes  have  been  made  throughout 
the  county.  In  some  towns  the  cruised  values  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  timbered  area,  are,  of  course,  known  to  the  as- 
.sessor,  who  is  either  an  officer  or  employe  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies having  extensive  holdings  in  the  town,  but  such  cruised 
values  are  evidently  not  nse<l  in  makinfj  up  the  assessment  roll.'  In 
such  cases  the  assessor  uniformly  keeps  the  assessed  value  as 
low  as  possible,  not  only  on  the  company's  holdings  but  also  on 
all  others.  In  adjoining  towns,  where  the  assessor  is  not  so  con- 
nected with  a  large  owner,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  as- 
sessed values  are  higher. 

Assessments  are  lowered  when  the  owner  reports  that  the  tim- 
ber has  been  removed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  classed  as  cut-over 
land  and  assessed  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  such  land  in  the  town 
where  located.  Generally,  if  not  alwaj^,  the  assessor  will  accept 
such  rqjort  as  correct  and  make  no  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  description  has  been  entirely  or  oniy  partly  cut, 
with  the  result  that  if  only  partly  cut,  it  is  nndervalued  year  after 
year.  No  doubt,  in  many  instances  liescripiions  are  asscsseil 
wilhoiit  taking  into  account  the  standing  timber  thereon.  At 
least  a  comparison  of  the  assessed  and  estimated  ttuc  value  oi 
many  of  the  exami>les  ;.jiven  herein  woul<l  indicate  that  this  is  tlic 
i-;ise.  So  far  as  o.uld  be  lc;niv,-il  nunc  i)f  the  assessors  give  am 
consideration  to  young  growth  in  lixing  values. 

While  the  ]>racticc  of  undervaluation  prevails  throughout  most 
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of  that  part  of  the  state  now  being  considered,  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  this  condition  is  universal.  In  many  localities 
a  conscientious  and  fairly  systematic  effort  is  being  made  by  as- 
sessing officers  to  conform  to  the  law.  In  a  large  ni'^asiire  the 
importunities  of  the  county  supervisor  of  assessment  have  influ- 
enced the  assessor  in  raising  the  valuation  of  this  class  of  prop- 
erty ;  and  in  many  cases,  independent  of  such  solicitations  frcm 
supervisors  of  assessment,  the  assessor  has  endeavored  to  failh- 
fully  ocmply  with  the  tax  laws  regarding  valuation. 

TiiE  Attitude  Toward  Imhe. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  practice  of  forestry 
by  the  lumber  companies,  and  therefore,  to  the  satisfactory  work- 
ing out  of  any  tax  .system  designed  to  encourage  timber  growing 
is  the  absolute  lack  of  jxipular  appreciation  of  the  damage 
wrought  to  a  forest  by  fire  and  the  callous  disregard  on  the  part 
of  many  settlers  for  the  .state's  fire  laws.  As  a  result  the  fire 
damage  throughout  this  whol?  region  is  simply  enormous,  and  the 
injury  to  young  growth,  which  is  usually  not  consiilcred,  is  al- 
most irreparable.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  large  lumber 
ctmpanies  in  Price  county  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  this 
county  alon°  at  least  20,000,000  board  feet  of  himbcr  were  annu- 
ally ruined  by  fire.  According  to  Mr.  K,  M.  ("iritlith.  State  For- 
ester of  Wisconsin,  the  damage  to  mature  tini!>er  and  property 
from  forest  fires  in  IIKW  amounted  to  ftUiy  $!),(MKI,0()n.  Consc- 
<|uently  a  most  adt'^rs;  feature  of  this  fire  situalion  is  that  no 
intiividiial  or  company  ran  consider  forestry  methods  or  hii]ic  to 
obtain  reproduction  on  cut-over  land  until  some  adei|iiate  system 
of  fire  control  has  been  tried  and  its  ■jfficicncy  amidy  dciii;iii,- 
strated,  \'ery  little  sitccesss  along  this  line  can  he  ex]>cctcd  unti! 
the  state  is  willing  to  provide  for  a  thorough  fire  patrol  dviriiig  a'l 
dangeronsly  dry  seasons.-  As  clearly  pointed  out  in  thi- re|)ori  nf 
the  State  l-orester  of  Wisconsin  for  1!)(W,  the  present  sy,-ti.ni  of  fir^i 
wardens,  while  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  falls  far  slion  of  iiicciin^ 
the  actual  needs  of  the  situation.  I'nder  this  >ysivni  iln-  tire 
wardens  are  all  local  men.  and  it  is  not  stranj,'e  that  In  a  f;re;u 
many  instances  they  should  fail  to  lake  le,L;al  aclinn  ii,L;:iin-.|  a 
nei^ilwir  who  may  have  h'.'en  guilty  "l"  breaking;  llic  lire  liw. 
Hut  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  iire-ent  h\\\  i-  it-  i:<ihnc  W 
provide  for  fire  patrol,  which  is  tlie  one  grc[i;  ne-d  i>\  this  wli"le 
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region.  The  lumbermen  so  fitlly  appreciate  the  urgency  for 
such  measures  for  prevention  of  tires  that  they  are  willing  in 
many  cases  to  form  a  lire  protective  association  to  be  maintained 
by  levying  an  annual  assessment  on  an  acreage  basis  from  each 
member,  and  having  as  its  primary  object  an  extensive  system  of 
fire  patrol.  Such  a  patrol  should  not  cost  over  2  cents  per  acre  per 
year,  and  could  be  placed  directly  under  the  State  Tire  Warden, 
by  whom  the  individual  local  patrols  could  be  appointed  and 
made  regular  fire  wardens.  A  patrol  systan  of  this  kind  should 
extend  to  the  other  parts  of  the  towns  as  well  as  to  the  holdings 
of  the  associated  lumber  companies,  and  the  towns  should  be 
charged  for  patrol  and  fire-fighting  service  within  their  borders- 
At  present  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  towns  as  to 
how  much  they  shall  pay  for  such  servkes,  whereas  they  should 
be  compelled  to  settle  all  accounts  for  fire  fighting  or  patrol  sub- 
mitted by  the  wardens  and  audited  and  approved  by  the  Slate 
Fire  Warden. 

Another  variation  of  this  same  plan  may  be  suggested  wberehy 
the  present  town  fire  warden  system  should  be  maintained  inde- 
pendently of  the  liHiiljer  companies'  patrol,  but  working  in  har- 
mony with  it  imder  cooperative  agreement  Ijetween  the  slate  and 
the  association.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  obvious  that  very  limited 
results  can  he  looked  for  from  tax  reform  untd  the  fire  risk  is 
largely  eliminated  through  adecpiale  legislation  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  same. 


As  is  clearly  brought  ont  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  present 
method  of  assessing  forest  lands  is  ridiciilonsty  uneven  and  in 
many  cases  unfair  to  the  timberland  owner.  That  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  the  timberland  owner  in  evL-ry  case  is  no  fault  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  but  is  due  to  the  lax  administration  of  the  law  by  the 
assessors.  While  considerable  cut-over  land  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  past  on  account  of  taxes,  little  or  none  is  now  being  so 
abandoned.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  decrease  in  taxes,  because, 
as  has  been  shown,  ta.\fs  have  increased,  bnt  the  increased  or  ex- 
IKTlation  value  of  the  land  itself  for  agricnlliire.  While  forests 
hai-.'  in  smne  cases  bctn  overtaxed,  leacHng  in  a  few  cases  to 
li:i>leniiig  ihe  cut.  faxalion  has  not  in  the  past  greatly  influenced 
l"fiH;in;;  ()licralions  in  Wisconsin.     Hut  the  fact  that  it  has  hadlilile 
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influence  in  the  past  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not  have  more  in 
the  future.  The  great  increase  in  assessments  on  forest  land 
in  the  last  few  years,  coitplcd  with  the  fact  that  asscKsments  are 
still  increasing  and,  more  than  this,  with  the  fact  tliat  under  the 
present  tax  law  they  can  still  increase,  makes  it  inadvisable  at  pres- 
ent for  a  private  owner  to  practice  forestry  on  his  lands.  In 
sttch  a  long-term  investment  as  forestry  a  private  owner  must 
know  definitely  what  the  anmial  charges  against  his  business  will 
be.  Under  the  present  system  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  liow 
great  his  taxes  will  be  in  10,  15,  or  20  years.  In  an  imestment 
covering  such  a  long  period  as  this,  SO  or  more  years,  where  fire 
risk  also  has  to  be  considered,  it  is  important  to  know  e.xactly 
what  taxes  will  have  to  be  paid,  f'robabty  nothing  discourages 
investments  more  than  uncertainty  as  to  future  costs.  And  what- 
ever can  be  said  of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  there  can  be 
no  qitestion  of  its  arbitrariness  and  uncertainty.  If  there  is 
adde<l  to  risks  from  fire,  from  insects,  from  fluctuation  in  lumber 
values,  and  other  hazards  of  forestry,  a  further  nncertainty  as  to 
what  the  taxes  are  going  to  be,  private  owners  can  not  be  blamed 
for  some  hesitation  in  starting  on  an  investment  that  may  have 
to  pay  taxes  for  50  or  more  years  before  returns  can  be  realized. 
And  the  limberland  owner  cannot  safely  figure  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  lenient  administration  of  the  property  tax. 
As  has  been  shown  in  this  report,  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  consequently  higher  assess- 
ments. 

The  possibility  of  the  practice  of  forestry  by  private  owners 
depends  on  two  things — an  equitable  system  of  forest  taxation 
and  protection  from  forest  fires. 

.Admitting  that  the  evidence  gathered  In  connection  with  this 
study  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  owners  arc  not  now  excessively 
burdened  by  the  taxes  on  their  standing  tinvl)er.  it  does  not  neces. 
sarily  follow  that  the  present  method  of  taxing  this  class  of  prop- 
erty is  satisfactory.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  law  every  rule  of  e<|iiatity  and  uniformity  has  been 
violated,  and  that  precision  and  certainty  have  been  displaced  liy 
arbitrariness  and  nncertainty.  I'nder  these  conditions  owners  can 
not  manage  their  timber  in  accordance  with  approval  metlKxls 
of  forestry  with  a  view  to  holding  for  a  second  cut.  for  there 
would  not  l>e  eren  a  semblance  of  certainty  as  to  what  the  ta.v 
burden  of  fnlure  years  woidd  be.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  pres- 
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ent  tax  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  thereby  enabling  an  owner 
to  determine  with  a  fair  approach  to  certainty  the  probable 
amount  of  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay  in  fiilure  years,  the  burden 
would  appear  to  be  so  prohibitive  that  no  prudent  man  would 
attempt  as  an  investment  to  protect  and  care  for  the  youiig 
growth  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  second  or  future  cut. 

In  the  past,  probably  the  one  thing  that  has  prevented  a  more 
wasteful  cutting  than  has  acluaiiy  taken  place,  and  that  has  savfil 
much  of  the  remaining  timber,  is  the  fact  that  the  lax  cnfori-e- 
ment  of  the  tax  laws  has  kept  the  burden  on  timber  at  a  minimiuii. 
The  evidence  presented  in  this  report  has  dLmonstratcd  that 
with  respect  to  limbered  land  the  general  property  tax  is  admin- 
istratively unworkable.  The  problem  of  forest  taxation  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  worked  out  under  it  because  the  system  i= 
fundamentally  wrong.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  short  of  a  ccm- 
plete  readjustment  of  ihe  present  method  of  taxing  this  da.-is  of 
property  will  make  possible  an  e(|iiitable  solution.  Growing  tim- 
ber is  so  essentially  different  frcm  the  great  mass  of  real  proi>- 
erty  that  it  deserves  different  treatment  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  the  state  desires  to  encourage  the  per- 
petuation of  forest  growth  and  the  practice  of  forestry  on  pri- 
^ately  owned  lands.  If  possible  the  adjustment  should  be  so 
made  as  to  promote  an  adherence  to  the  es:iential  principles  of 
modern  forestry  among  timber  owners,  and  Ihe  care  and  protec- 
tion by  them  of  young  growth  both  before  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  mature  timber  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  held  for  a 
sciond  or  future  cut  without  making  it  necessary  to  resort  to  ar- 
tificial planting. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  not  believed  an  adjustment 
of  the  tax  laws,  no  matter  how  perfectly  worked  out  and  admin- 
istere<i,  will  alone  bring  about  the  practice  of  forestry,  except 
in  a  limited  way,  or  the  extensive  growing  of  timlxT  as  an  in- 
vestment, on  privately-owned  lands.  Taxation  is  only  one  of 
the  several  imiJortant  factors  that  at  present  make  the  growing  of 
tinil)er  commercially  unprofitable  and  consequently  unattractive 
to  investors  or  those  engaged  in  the  tiniljer  business.  7"lie  fire 
hazard,  the  length  of  time  before  returns  on  the  investment  com- 
mence to  ciHue  in,  slumpagc  values,  and  many  other  less  imiwr- 
tant  consideratiiins  are  factors  whiih  many  regard  C(|ually  as 
deterrent  as  taxes.  While  this  may  be  true  today,  it  may  not  Ik 
true  to-morrow.     The  menace  from  fire  is  admittedly  great,  but 
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the  time  must  and  surely  will  come  when  it  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  the  inauguration  of  more  effective  measures  of 
prevention  and  control  than  now  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat 
the  ever-recurring  dcsttuction  of  forest  growth  frcm  lire  will 
bring  about  the  strictest  possible  enforcement  of  llie  fire  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books,  and  if  they  are  found  to  he  inadequate, 
then  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  that  will  reach  and 
icniedy  this  devastating  evil.  Undoubtedly  much  can  also  he 
done  along  educational  lines  toward  correcting  this  evil.  With 
few  cxcqttions  alt  forest  fires  originate  from  some  agency  within 
human  conlrol,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  those 
exercising  such  control  can  by  thorough  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion be  trained  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  building  and 
caring  for  fires  that  by  chance  are  likely  to  spread  to  neighboring 
limber. 

The  long  period  that  must  elapse  before  there  is  any  substantial 
ri;turn  on  the  investment  is,  of  course,  a  discouraging  feaUire. 
Whether  it  will  greatly  retard  the  tommercial  growing  of  timber, 
if  all  other  conditions  are  favorable,  can  only  be  conjecturetl. 
Undoubtedly  the  increase  in  slumpage  values  that  occurs  as  the 
timber  supply  is  gradually  diminished  will  do  much  to  make  the 
proposition  more  attractive  as  an  investment  than  it  ap])ears  to 
be  to-day. 

While  the  introtluction  of  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxing 
growing  timber  may  net  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  induceuieiit  lo 
cause  pri\-ate  owners  to  engage  extensively  in  tlie  jjrowfng  of 
timber  commercially,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  step  in  ilic  right 
direction.  That  such  an  innovation  would  help  immensely  to 
stimulate  this  sort  of  enterprise  and  make  it  much  more  profit- 
able and  attractive  than  it  is  at  present  can  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
change  must  come  sooner  or  later  if  the  state  is  lo  attempt  to 
remedy  existing  conditions,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
decisive  action  with  ihat  end  in  view  should  not  he  taken  now. 
The  remedy  can  not,  of  course,  affect  the  past  or  to  any  ;;re;it  ex- 
tent the  present,  but  must  necessarily  l)e  confined  to  llie  fnlure. 
lis  aim  should  be  to  encourage  the  growing  and  prnper  uiaiiagu- 
nient  of  new  forests.  And  although  a  chanj^c  for  ilic  better  ia 
existing  conditions  m;iy  do  nuioh  to  i>rninnlL-  the  i,'rMwiug  of  a  fu- 
ture tinil>cr  supply  by  |)rivale  capital,  it  i>  lirmly  believed  lh;il  if 
the  supply  is  to  be  commensurate  with  the  loi'al  need';,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  burden  in  providing  it  must  and  will  rest  with  ilie 
slate. 
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In  the  northern  counties  there  is  a  great  area  vi  cssenually 
foics:  .sf)il,  land  that  will  probably  nev«r  be  susceptible  lo  any  use 
(jtlrer  than  the  growing  of  I'lnbcr.  In  order  to  encourag'e  the 
owners  of  siich  land  to  hold  it  as  a  forest  propeny  and  to  apply 
practical  forestry  lo  its  management,  the  enactment  of  k'gisla- 
tion  that  will  incUide  the  ft^Iowing  provisions  is  recommended: 

1.  That  any  land  in  the  state  suitable  for  timber  growing  and 
occup:c<l  by  a  natural  or  planted  growth  of  trees,  or  both  com- 
bined, may  be  separately  classified  lor  taxation,  and  that  when  » 
classiHed  the  land  and  the  wood  and  timber  thereon  shall  betaxed 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  set  forth  in  paragri4>hs  5  ami  tt. 

2.  That  the  delcrmination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  land  is  suitable  for  timber  growing  shall  rest  with  the  Stale 
I'oard  of  Forestry. 

'■i.  That  all  applications  to  have  land  so  classified  shall  be  made 
to  the  Stat?  Board  of  forestry,  in  manner  and  form  lo  be  pre- 
scribed by  it,  and  shall  l>e  acompanied  by  a  description  and  plat 
of  the  land  and  such  other  information  as  said  Board  may  rc- 
c|uire. 

4.  That  if  the  decision  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Forestry  is  in  the 
affirmative,  it  shall  submit  to  the  owner  a  plan  for  the  future 
management  of  the  land  and  trees,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Stale 
Tax  commission  that  the  land  has  been  separately  ctas:*ified  fw 
Uxation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

5.  That  when  so  classified  the  land  shall  be  separately  taxed 
annually;  that  in  making  the  assessment  the  land  shall  not  be 
valued  at  more  than  $1  per  acre;  and  that  in  fixing  the  vQluaticn 
the  assessor  shall  in  no  case  take  into  accoimt  the  value  of  tbt 
growing  timber. 

6.  That  whenever  any  timljer  or  wood  is  cirt  from  sitch  land 
the  owner  shall  he  refpiired  to  pay  an  amoimt  eqnal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  value  on  the  slump  of  the  wood  and  tiinl>er  so  cut. 

7.  That  the  owner  )>e  recjiiired  l>efore  the  timber  >s  removed 
from  the  land  to  file  wiih  the  Slate  Tax  commission,  a  true  and 
accurate  rettirn  unfler  oath  or  affiliation  of  the  variety  and 
gross  -mount  anil  value  of  all  material  that-has  been  cut. 

H.  That  the  assessment  and  collection  of  .such  tax  on  the  timber 
sh.dl  be  in  liie  altsolule  contntl  of  the  state,  leaving  the  tax  on  the 
laml  where  it  is  new. 

!*.  That  ihe  mana?,feincnt  of  lands  so  classified  under  the  act 
shall  Ir-  subject  to  siK-h  supervision  as  the  State  Board  of  For- 
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trstry  may  tlfem  necessary  Id  proiea  ihe  jjiiblic  interest  and  to  in- 
sure the  prefer  management  of  t^ncli  land  and  timber. 

10.  That  failure  on  the  pan  i>f  the  owner  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  the  act  or  to  carry  ont  any  instrociions  of  the  State 
^toard  of  Forestry  shall  be  eufficient  cause  to  cancel  tlie  certificate 
classifying  the  lands  for  la.xation. 

11.  That  where  a  cert.'ficate  separately  classifying  land  is  can- 
celed for  either  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  owner  of  the  land  covered  by  such  canceled  certificate 
shall  be  re(|uired  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  what  the  total  taxes 
under  the  general  property  tax  would  have  been  for  the  period  of 
lime  the  land  was  so  separately  classified. 

12.  Tliat  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  return  is  incor- 
rect or  where  the  owner  has  failed  to  make  a  return,  the  State 
Tax  commission  may  require  from  the  owner  such  further  infor- 
mation as  may  be  deemed  necessary;  ami  for  the  pur]KJse  of  as- 
certaining the  correctness  of  such  return  or  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  a  reHim  where  none  such  has  l>een  made  by  the  owner, 
the  State  Tax  commi.ssion  shall  be  authorize<l  to  designate  an 
agent  to  examine  any  books  or  papers  bearing  upon  the  matter 
and  to  determine  the  actual  amount  and  gross  stumpage  value  of 
the  timber  cnt,  which  deleiminatlon  shall  lie  the  basis  for  fixing 
the  amount  of  taxes  the  owner  shall  pay. 

Conditions  in  Wisccmsin  indicate  that  a  tax  on  the  yield,  to- 
gether with  a  nominal  annual  tax  on  Ihe  land,  is  sup^-rior  to  any 
of  Ihe  various  tax  laws  that  have  from  t;me  |(»  time  lieen  pro- 
posed. It  would  be  far  more  e<[uital>!e,  however,  if  no  annual 
tax  were  levied  on  the  land,  or  if  levied,  to  allow  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  taxes,  together  with  interest,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  tax  on  the  yield  when  it  is  levied.  But  if  such  tax  were  not 
collected  annually,  it  is  prol>able  that  Ihe  local  revenues  might  be 
so  reduced  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  recommended  that  the  annual  tax  with  in- 
terest be  deducted  from  the  yield  tax  at  the  time  it  is  levied,  be- 
cause it  woidd  be  simpler,  administratively,  to  offset  such  annual 
tax  by  reducing  the  rate  of  the  yield  tax. 

The  maximum  value  at  which  land  shall  be  assessed  is  fixed  at 
SI  per  acre.  In  many  of  the  towns  cut-over  lands  are  now  as- 
sessed at  that  rate.  However,  in  others  the  rate  is  much  higher, 
and  for  that  reason  it  may  t>e  preferable  to  in:rease  the  maxi- 
mum value  to  ^2  per  acre.     The  sclf-asscs-^mcnt  feature  of  the 
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[)MHK)sccl  law  is  made  with  a  view  tci  lessening  th-.'  cost  of  admin- 
istration. It  would  be  far  more  desirable  for  the  slate  aiitliori- 
tics  to  clicck  in  every  instance  the  rclurn  of  th?  owner  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  amoimt  and  value  of  the  material  ciit, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  this  be  done  if  the  cost  of  sii.h 
verification  is  not  prohibit i\-e. 

If  the  foregoing  plan  for  assessing  woodlots  and  private  fore=ts 
is  adopted,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  returning  all  or 
a  part  of  the  revenues  collected  by  the  state  authorities  to  the 
counties  and  towns  entitled  thereto. 

^Vlt,\T  THE  State  Should  Do. 

Even  though  a  satisfactory  adjustment  i.s  made  of  the  tax  laws 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  timber,  it  is  none  too  certain  that  it 
would  result  in  promoting  the  growth  of  limber  by  private  capital 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Certainly  such  remed'at  legislation 
can  not  be  expeded  to  assure  the  future  generation  of  a  sufficienl 
limber  supply.  While  a  consideration  of  state  forest  reser\'es 
may  be  somewhat  aside  from  the  subject  of  forest  taxation,  it 
nevertheless  deserves  mention  here  because  it  is  belie\*«d  that  only 
through  direct  slate  action  can  there  be  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  tiinber  in  the  future.  The  state  has  already 
made  a  splendid  start  in  the  establishment  of  forest  resen'e^, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  extension  will  be  rapidly  carried  for- 
ward. There  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  pari  of 
the  stale  that  are  essentially  forest  lands,  and  it  is  feared  that  un- 
less the  stale  takes  up  the  work  of  reforesting  them  ihey  will 
continue  as  they  are  now,  unproductive  wastes. 

Of  the  v.arious  plans  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  these  lands  by  the  state,  the  simplest,  least  expensive, 
and  most  effective  method  will  l>e  for  the  state  to  purchase  tliem 
in  the  open  market.  The  present  plan  for  raising  money  wiih 
which  (o  purchase  forest  reserve  land,  although  an  excellent  one. 
lias  its  limitations.  It  will  hardly  furnish  all  the  funds  that  will 
ho  ncc<led  if  ihe  stale  is  to  do  all  that  it  <^n  and  should  do  in 
reclaiming  these  lands  from  their  present  idleness.  By  all  means 
the  state  should  innne<liately  provide  by  appropriation  such  addi- 
tional funds  as  may  Ije  needed  in  carrying  forward  this  impor- 
tant work.  Xot  only  should  waste  and  cut-over  lands  he  pur- 
chased, hut  also  lands  chiedy  valuable  for  the  growing  of  limber 
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ilial  conlain  a  growth  of  yoting  or  partly  mature  trees.  The  piir- 
iltare  of  restocked  lands  would  make  it  possible  for  the  state 
forest  reserves  to  be  revenue  producers  practically  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  perpetuation  of  a  timber  supply  in  the  staie  is  so  funda- 
mentally important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  state  to  at  once  take  affirmative  action 
along  the  lines  suggested,  and  not  rely  to  any  great  extent  upon 
private  enterprise.  At  present  the  great  tracts  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  stale  that  are  now  unproductive,  but  that 
should  be  under  forest  cover,  can  be  purchased  by  the  stale  at  a 
comparatively  low  figure.  The  longer  they  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent condition,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  make  them  pro<Iuc- 
tive  as  a  forest  property  because  the  fires  that  are  continually  run- 
ning over  them  are  gradually  but  surely  so  impoverishing  the  soil 
as  to  make  them  eventually  ■valueless  for  any  purpose. 
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A   SOIL   SL'RVEY   OF  A   PORTION'   OF  THE  FOREST 
RESERVE. 

During  the  siiinmer  of  1910  at  tlie  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry  the  College  of  AgriciiUure  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin mads  a  careful  soil  survey  of  seven  townships  within  the 
forest  reserve  area  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties.  The  area  coi- 
ered  included  all  of  towns  38,  39  and  40,  range  7  E.  and  portions 
of  town  43,  ranges  5,  6,  7  and  8  E.,  as  it  was  thought  that  these 
townships  were  fairly  typical  and  representative  of  the  forest 
reserve  area  in  these  counties.  Mr,  O,  P.  Rcrgh  had  charge  of 
this  work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  R.  Whitson  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  main  ohjeci  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  definitely  by 
means  of  a  careful  field  examination  hy  so'l  experts  whether  the 
land  within  these  townships  was  upon  the  whole  suitable  for  agri- 
culture or  whether  it  should  remain  as  forest  land  and  be  included 
within  the  reserves. 

It  was  known  before  the  survey  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
fairly  good  agricultural  land  would  be  found  bnt  the  point  to  be 
determined  was  the  exact  percentage  of  such  land,  its  total  acre- 
age and  where  located  so  that  it  could  be  determined  whether  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  would  be  justified  in  inducing  settlers  to 
locate  upon  the  land,  or  if  the  whole  area  should  be  held  under 
forests. 

It  was  found  in  the  survey  that  it  was  practicable  to  distinguish 
four  types  of  soil  in  this  region.  The  first  is  a  loamy  sand  of 
rolling  topography:  the  second,  sand  to  sandy  loam  with  a  rough 
topography  and  usually  stony ;  the  thinl,  jack  pine  plain  sand ;  ami 
the  fourth,  marsh  or  swamp  land.  This  classification  seemed  to  be 
the  one  that  would  he  of  the  most  value  under  the  circumstances, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  distinguish  between  those  areas  that  might 
■  be  of  considerable  value  for  agricultural  use  and  those  that  would 
have  relatively  little  \-alue  for  such  a  purpose.  The  results  of 
the  survey  give  the  following  approximate  percentages  for  the 
four  tyjres: 

1.  Loamy  sand  (possible  agricultural  land) 22^ 

2.  Sand  to  sandy  loam  (forest  land) 72% 

3.  Ja.-k  pine  plain  sand  (i)oor  agricultural  land),, ,  i^r 

4.  Marsh  or  swamp  land  (forest  land) 2% 
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Type  1.  This  loamy  sand  soil,  which  is  classed  as  possible  ag- 
ricultural land,  comprising  about  22%  of  the  total  area,  has  a 
gravelly  subsoil  but  ts  comparatively  free  from  surface  rock,  and 
is  adapted  to  triKk  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  and  many  garden 
vegetables.  Grain  crops  would  do  fairly  well,  and  possibly  clover 
and  alfalfa  might  be  grown.  On  the  whole,  the  areas  of  this 
type  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  are  of  moderately  high  agri- 
cultural value. 

Type  2,  This  craiiprises  12%  of  the  total  area  and  the  soil 
varies  from  sand  to  sandy  loam.  The  topography  is  so  rough 
and  broken  that  the  land  is  unsuitable  for  farming  purjjoses. 
Much  of  the  land  is  also  very  stony  and  the  feiv  settlers  who  have 
located  upon  this  type  of  land  are  having  very  little  success  in 
ihetr  efforts  to  till  the  soil. 

Type  3,  This  include.^  all  the  jack  pine  plain  sands  which  com- 
prise about  4%  of  the  total  and  are  classed  as  poor  agricultural 
lands.  The  topography  is  level  to  gently  rolling  and  the  soil, 
which  is  a  coarse  sand,  is  free  from  stones,  while  the  subsoil  is 
ccmposed  of  stratified  sand  or  gravel.  It  is  typical  sweet  fern 
and  jack  pine  land. 

One  settler  was  attempting  to  farm  this  type  of  soil  and  the 
fairly  good  appearance  of  his  crops,  in  spite  of  the  dry  season, 
indicates  what  might  be  hoped  for  on  this  type  generally,  at  least ' 
(luring  the  first  few  years  after  clearing  off  the  timber,  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  after  a  few  years  of  further  cropping, 
its  fertility  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  exhausted. 

Potatoes,  hardy  vegetables,  early  corn  and  some  other  crops 
may  he  grown,  although  the  very  light  character  and  looseness 
of  the  soil  will  make  it  necessary  to  use  green  manuring  and  other 
means  of  adding  organic  matter,  and  at  best  it  can  be  considered 
of  only  moderate  value  for  agricultural  use. 

Type  4.  This  is  marsh  or  swamp  land  which  forms  compara- 
tively small  areas  along  the  lakes,  and  is  also  found  scattered 
through  the  other  types  of  sort,  and  comprises  abcwit  '2%  of  the 
total  area.  Many  of  these  marshes  are  now  covered  with  a  goofl 
stand  of  tamarack  and  black  spnice,  but  in  time  it  may  Iw  found 
advisable- to  drain  some  of  them  for  agricultural  purpos-s. 

Summing  up  the  four  types  we  find  that  tyjics  2,  3  and  4  ag- 
gregate 78%  of  the  total  area  and  arc  true  forest  land  upon  which 
the  state  should  not  encourage  settlement.  As  stated  it  may  in 
time  appear  advisable  to  drain  some  of  the  swamp  land,  but  this 
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tyi>e  constitutes  only  2%,  and  no  drainage  should  be  undei"iak<;ii 
in  this  region  until  a  careful  examination  has  b?en  made  lo  de- 
termine if  possibly  these  swamps  are  not  o£  more  value  ai 
natural  reservoirs,  as  they  absorb  an  enonnous  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  water,  giving  it  off  very  gradually  during  the  dry  suiiimtr 
months  and  thus  aid  materially  in  maintaining  a  uniform  siream 
flow. 

Type  1,  or  loamy  sands,  comprising  22%,  arc  tiie  onl)'  areas 
that  at  present  should  be  considered  as  even  possible  agriculliiral 
land.  Such  soil  has  a  relatively  small  amount  of  organic  uialier 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  chemical  analysis  would 
show  it  to  b;  exceptionally  low  in  its  content  of  mineral  elements. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  report,  there  are  over  33,000,000  acrei 
of  land  :n  northern  Wisconsin  awaiting  developnicni  and  much 
of  it  is  the  highest  grade  agricultural  soil.  There  is  therefore  no 
excuse  for  encouraging  settlers  to  locate  upon  la:;di  .'.■  . 
ihe  best  type  holds  out  only  a  fightintj  chance  for  meager  sinrcf^-- 
If  settlers  shoidd  locate  upon  the  225fc  of  possible,  but  pnor,  ag- 
ricultural land  they  would  be  doomed  to  comparative  isolation, 
and  would  be  deprived  of  good  schools  and  the  many  advainagc; 
of  a  growing  ccmmunity. 

Wisconsin  is  so  rich  in  her  wealth  of  imdevcloped  agricuUiira! 
lands  and  the  state  has  so  much  at  stake  in  the  pros|>crity  and 
happiness  of  the  settlers,  that  the  stat^  should  direct  such  setlle- 
ment  into  the  proper  channels.  The  settler  wiio  locate^  tiiwn 
non-agriculiural  land  and  finds  after  years  of  hard  work  thai  Ik 
can  make  only  a  bare  living  naturally  becomes  very  much  dis- 
couraged and  almost  hopeless.  He  and  his  whole  fam'ly  soon  be- 
gin to  degenerate  and  are  a  curse  lo  themselves,  their  communily 
and  die  state.  Such  conditions  are  only  too  common  in  many  of 
the  sterile  sections  in  the  older  states,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
their  occurring  in  Wisconsin  and  they  shonld  not  be  allowed  lo. 

The  soil  sur\-ey  of  these  seven  townships  in  Oneida  and  \":las 
cininties  proves  that  they  should  be  permanently  held  within  the 
forest  reserve  area.  The  forest  ranj^ers  and  their  families  will 
use  a  considerable  portion  ()f  the  areas  that  are  po--sible  agricul- 
tural land,  but  the  slate  should  nut  encourage  any  sctUers  to  lo- 
cate in  this  region. 
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URGENT  NECESSITY  FOR  COMPLIiTING  TilE  SOIL 
SURVEY. 

Tlie  best  available  estimales  show  that  there  is  approximately 
13,()00,0O(>  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  the  twenty-two  northern 
counties.  Most  of  this-  land  has  a  good  soil,  is  free  froni  rocks 
and  is  well  adapted  to  farming,  so  that  eventually  probably  10,- 
000,000  acres  will  be  used  in  some  form  of  agriculture,  leaving 
some  3,000,000  acres  for  forest  growth. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  figures  are  mere  estimates, 
based  upon  the  best  available  figures,  but  they  are  probably  ap- 
proximately correct  in  the  proportion  of  agricultural  to  non-agri- 
cultural land  and  give  seme  idea  of  the  situation. 

It  need  not  be  feared  that  ihe  State  ISoard  of  Forestry  will  try 
lo  class  agricultural  as  forest  land,  for  it  is  one  of  the  main  tenets' 
of  forestry  that  timber  should  not  be  held  upon  land  suited  to 
agriculture,  as  tliere  is  enough  land  in  every  country  which  is 
suited  only  to  forest  growth.  However,  although  foresters  re- 
ceive some  training  in  soil  analysis,  they  are  not  experts  and 
should  not  atlempt  to  finally  classify  lands,  where  the  question  is 
a  close  one  to  decide,  as  it  is  in  so  many  sections  of  northern 
Wisconsin. 

The  legislature  of  1909  appropriated  $10,000  a  year,  for  two 
rears,  for  a  soil  survey  and  the  government  put  in  an  etpial 
amount,  so  that  $20,000  a  year  has  been  available  for  this  work 
in  190!)  and  1910.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  and  the  Stat°  (ieolo- 
gical  Survey,  and  the  field  force  examines  each  forty  of  land  and 
maps  the  exact  character  of  the  soil. 

During  the  summer,  at  the  re<|ues(  of  the  State  Hoard  nf  I''tir- 
estrj",  one  fiel<i  party  was  sent  to  examine  some  typical  tnwnsliip-^ 
in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  within  the  forest  reserve  area,  and 
the  resuhs  of  their  work  will  be  fmmd  in  the  precediiig  chapter. 

In  some  townships,  out  of  the  total  of  2;i.(l4()  acres,  ])erhai)s 
from  1800  to  2000  acres  would  he  found  that  was  cla-ised  as  iioi.r 
agricultural  land.     It  was  just  over  the  IxTil-.-r  line   frnm  being 
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classed  as  true  forest  soil  and  the  question  arose  as  to  wlielher 
tlic  state  should  sell  say  2000  acres  to  settlers  when  the  balance 
of  21,000  acres  in  the  township  should  be  permanently  held  under 
forests.  The  answer  should  be  unquestionably  Xo,  for  if  settlers 
were  encouraged  or  allowed  to  locale  on  such  a  small  tract  sur- 
rounded by  lands  to  be  held  untler  forests,  they  would  soon  feel 
the  lack  of  schools  for  their  children  and  of  the  comforts  and 
society  of  a  well  settled  community. 

When  the  government  created  the  first  forest  reserves  in  the 
West,  the  few  settlers  living  in  these  reserves  complained  that 
they  were  cut  off  from  neighbors,  good  schools,  etc,  and  Con- 
gress, feeling  that  their  complaint  was  a  just  one,  passed  a  law 
allowing  any  settler  within  a  forest  reserve  to  relinquish  his  claim 
to  the  government  and  select  an  equal  acreage  of  government  land 
anywhere  outside  of  a  reserve.  This  h  merely  mentioned  to 
show  that  the  government  soon  found  that  homesteaders  were 
not  content  to  live  on  isolated  tracts  and  thus  to  be  deprived  of 
many  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  communities,  and  if  Wis- 
consin should  allow  settlers  to  locate  on  small  and  remote  tracts 
within  the  forest  reserve  area,  it  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  the  settler  and  storing  up  trouble  for  the  state. 

It  will  readily  l>e  seen  therefore  that  it  is  very  important  to  se- 
cure an  accurate  and  complete  soil  survey  of  the  proposed  per- 
manent forest  reserve  area,  just  as  .soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  can 
be  definitely  known  jnst  wlrch  townships  .should  be  included  with- 
in the  reserves  and  which  excluded.  Fortunately  very  few  set- 
tlers are  located  in  this  arcfl  and  not  one  acre  of  stale  land  should 
be  sold  until  the  survey  is  completed. 

The  immediate  need  of  a  survey  a.s  far  as  the  forestry  work  is 
concerned  is  in  the  forest  reserves,  but  as  has  been  stated,  lumber 
and  land  companies  and  individual  owners  will  not  protect  the 
young  growth  upon  their  lands  until  they  know  whether  it  is 
suitable  for  agriculture.  Once  they  are  certain  il  is  valuable  only 
for  the  growth  of  trees,  they  will  either  protect  it  themselves  or 
sell  it  to  some  company  or  individual  that  will.  It  would  seem 
liiiit  all  roads  lead  to  a  soil  survey,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
the  protection  of  the  forests  is  neglected  on  account  of  the  feel- 
ing that  possibly  all  of  the  land  is  valuable  for  farms,  and  while 
this  doubt  blo('Ks  forestry  progress,  the  fires  continue  to  destroy 
our  forest  wealth.  The  legislature  should  make  generous  apprtv 
priations  for  the  soil  survey,  for  every  year's  delay  in  its  cooiple- 
tion  means  a  heavy  loss. 
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THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  AND  ITS 
WORK. 

The  great  conservation  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
forestrj-,  has  been  attacked  by  some  who  claim  that  we  of  the 
present  generation  are  spending  too  nnich  of  our  own  money  and 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  welfare  of  fiiliire  generations,  and  are 
neglecting  the  problems  of  today  which  each  and  every  one  of 
us  must  face. 

This  criticism  has  been  due  largely  to  a  common  belief  that 
forestry  consists  solely  in  growing  trees,  and  that  we  are  spend- 
ing large  amounts  of  money  in  reforesting  areas  which  will  not 
produce  trees  of  any  practical  vahie  for  many  years.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  practical  and  important  way  in  which  future  gen-  • 
erations  can  be  taken  care  of,  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  bene- 
fit ourselves.  This  consists  in  our  utilizing  to  better  advantage  the 
timber  that  we  now  have.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  famiMar  with 
lumbering  operations  knows  the  enormous  waste  with  which  they 
are  conducted.  Experts  have  figured  that  this  amounts  to  about 
50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  waste  about  50  per  cent  of  what 
we  grow.  Most  of  our  large  sawmills  have  huge  burners  in  which 
they  bum  up  a  large  amount  of  wood  for  which  at  present  no  ■ 
means  of  utilization  is  known. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  utilization  of  mill  waste  and  show 
how  allied  matters  can  be  more  efficiently  handled,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  organied  a  branch  of  forestry  the  act- 
ivities of  which  consist  solely  in  working- on  the  problems  of  to- 
day. Last  June  this  branch  of  the  Forest  Service  dedicated  the 
Forest  Prodticts  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  which  labo- 
ratorj-  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  building  is 
owned  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  university  is  also 
supplying  the  laboratory  with  the  necessary  heat  and  power  in 
order  to  run  the  various  machines.  The  Forest  Service  on  its 
part  maintains  a  corps  of  workers  comprising  about  sixty  peo- 
ple, and  furnishes  all  the  apparatus  and  material  necessary  for 
the  various  tests.    The  machinery  already  installed  has  cost  over 
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$50,000,  and  is  the  best  obtainable.  In  addition,  the  Forest  ex- 
perts give  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  university, 
describing  in  detail  the  properties  of  various  American  woods. 
_  how  the}'  can  be  identified,  and  methods  by  which  they  are  util- 
ized. Although  this  course  only  began  this  fall  about  thirty- 
eight  students  are  already  enrolled. 

As  the  field  of  work  investigated  by  this  laboratory  is  exceed- 
ingly broad,  comprising  as  it  does  all  phases  of  the  manufacture 
of  wood  prodncts,  it  has  been  necessary  for  reasons  of  efficiency 
and  economy  to  divide  it  into  seven  groups  .called  sections,  and 
to  place  in  charge  of  each  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work  of  that  section.  The  investigations  covered  by  thest 
various  sections  can  be  considered  briefly  as  follows : 

Timber  Tests. 

This  section  investigates  the  strength  of  various  woods  and 
determines  their  mechanical  properties,  which  facts  are  in  such 
great  demand  by  architects  and  engineers.  It  is  now  working  on 
the  strength  values  of  many  hardwoods  which  grow  in  Wi^on- 
5in,  These  were  donated  for  testing  purposes  by  the  Northern 
Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  association.  As  an  illu- 
stration of  the  work  of  this  section,  the  investigations  on  hickorj- 
might  be  cited.  Manufacturers  have  always  had  a  decided  prej- 
udice against  what  is  known  as  red  hickory,  claiming  that  it  could 
not  be  utilized  in  high  grade  work  for  spokes,  pick  handles,  etc. 
This  section  undertook  to  determine  what  difference  there  is  in 
the  strength  of  red  and  white  hickory  and  found  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  negligible.  As  a  result,  instead  of  throw- 
ing away  the  red  hickory  as  was  done  heretofore,  manufactur- 
ers arc  beginning  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  spokes  and  other 
commodities,  thereby  economizing  greatly  in  our  consumption  of 
while  hickory. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  certain  lumber 
companies  in  that  their  Iwards  have  .stained  a  bluish  color  while 
seasoning,  this  stain  depreciating  their  value.  It  has  been  found 
Hint  dipping  the  hoard.s  in  soda  solutions  retards  such  staining,  but 
some  cnnsimicrs  have  objected  to  using  the  soda-dipped  lumber, 
claiming  that  it  was  not  as  strong  as  the  untreated  wood.  Tests 
arc  now  under  way  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  claim  is 
founded  upon  fact. 
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These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  work  being  done  by  the 
•lection  of  timl)er  tests. 

Timber  Physics. 

Very  little  is  known  of  how  our  American  woods  look  under 
ihe  microscope,  and  the  section  of  timber  physics  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  complete  set  of  photographs  showing  the  microsc(q)ic  struc- 
ture of  American  woods.  It  is  also  collecting  samples  of  all  the 
important  American  timbers,  which  samples  are  being  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  exhibit  so  that  their  various  appearances  can 
t>e  easily  determined. 

A  considerable  loss  in  lumbering  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  at  present  know  how  to  dry  certain  kinds  of  wood  without 
having  them  warp  ont  of  shape  or  check,  and  investigations  are 
imder  way  in  the  section  of  timber  physics  to  find  ways  and 
means  whereby  certain  of  our  American  woods  can  be  kiln  dried 
tn  l>ettcr  advantage. 

Distillation. 

Quite  an  area  in  Wisconsin  consists  of  stump  land,  and  the 
section  of  distillation  is  finding  out  among  other  things,  just  how 
much  turpentine  can  be  extracted  or  distilled  from  such  stumps, 
and  also  the  quality  of  the  pro<luct.  If  these  stumps  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage,  it  will  greatly  assist  the  agricultural  classes  in 
clearing  their  stump  land  at  a  profit. 

Investigations  are  also  being  conducted  to  show  the  quality  and 
i|iiantity  of  turpentine  that  can  be  obtained  by  chipping  wood  into 
'hfTerent  sizes  and  using  different  steam  pressures. 

r*.\PEB  Tests. 

The  paper  industry  in  Wisconsin  has  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital  in\-estcd  in  it.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  stale  know 
that  the  supply  of  spruce  has  become  practically  exhausted  and 
many  of  the  large  paper  mills,  employing  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple, are  being  forced  to  imjxirt  spruce  from  other  siatcs.  This 
naturally  places  them  under  a  decided  disadvantage  when  it  comes 
to  competing  with  other  establishments  more  favorably  loi'ateil 
with  regard  to  their  supply  of  wood. 

The  pulp  section  is  cooperating  with  the  .American  Paper  and 
Pulp  association  in  trying  to  find  how  common  woods  that  are  at 
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present  unused,  such  as  jack  pine,  can  be  utilized  in  place  of  the 
more  expensive  and  scarcer  spruce  wood.  This  work  is  of  such 
great  and  immediate  importance  that  a  branch  laboratory  has 
been  established  at  Wausaii,  Wis.,  the  primary  object  of  which 
is  to  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  pulp  that  can  be  made 
from  inferior  woods  growing  in  the  state,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  mechanical  process.  If  inferior  woods  like  jack  pine  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  greater  permanency  of 
Wisconsin's  pulp  mills  will  be  assured. 

In  addition  to  the  investigations  into  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
by  mechanical  means,  lests  are  also  being  made  in  the  laboraiorj- 
at  Madison  to  determine  the  quality  of  paper  made  by  what  are 
known  as  the  chemical  processes  which  use  soda  and  sulphite  as 
a  means  of  disintegrating  the  wood. 

Chemistry. 

Naturally  there  arc  a  great  many  chemical  problems  connected 
with  the  work  of  an  institution  such  as  the  I-orest  Products  La- 
boratory, and  in  order  to  solve  them  an  up-to-date  chemica'  labor- 
atory has  been  installed.  This  section  analyzes  the  quality  o( 
various  turpentines,  determines  the  quantity  and  quality  of  lannin 
extracted  from  different  barks  and  woods,  and  the  properties  of 
chemicals  used  in  the  treatment  of  wood  products. 

PBESEEVATK)X. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  way  wood  rots  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  lo^^s  from  this  cause  is  enormous.  For  example, 
we  use  about  120  million  cross  ties  every  year  in  the  United 
St.ites.  I'y  giving  them  a  proper  treatment  with  chemicals  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  our  annual  consumption  of  cn)ss  ties  to  50 
millions.  The  section  of  preservation  therefore  is  attempting  to 
find  out  the  best  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  different  kinds 
of  wo<h1.  Experiments  are  under  way  to  determine  the  possibil- 
ity of  utilizing  cheap  woods  like  hemlock  in  plare  of  cypress  in 
the  construction  of  silos.  Treated  hemlock  and  pine  are  now 
undergoing  tests  in  a  silo  belonging  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  addition,  experiments  are  being  made  to  determine  whai 
length  of  life  can  be  obtained  in  fence  posts  cut  frtMn  such  timbers 
as  jack  pine,  cottunwtMxl,  etc.       \ext  year  experimental  street 
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pavements  will  be  laid  with  blocks  made  of  jack  pine  to  determine 
their  value  for  street  paving  purposes  as  compared  with  the  more 
expensive  woods  such  as  longlcaf  pine. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  is  aiding  the  la- 
ix)ratory  in  its  determinations  of  the  value  of  different  woods  not 
now  used  for  cross  ties,  and  ties  made  from  jack  pine  are  being 
treated  and  placed  in  the  tracks  of  tlus  company  and  records 
kept  upon  them.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  these  cheap  and  abnn- 
liant  w<)0<ls,  fjrowing  in  Wisconsin,  can  be  used  to  advantage  when 
given  a  chemical  treatment,  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  permanency 
of  a  number  of  ils  present  industries. 

Enqineerino. 

As  much  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  investigations  described 
above,  is  of  original  design  and  manufacture,  a  section  of  engi- 
neering has  been  created  to  do  this  work.  This  section  is  working 
u|)on  designs  for  different  types  of  wood  preserving  plants,  and 
of  a]>paratus  for  distilling  tnriientine,  etc.,  the  object  being  to 
make  just  as  practical  as  possible  the  various  discoveries  that  are 
brought  out  from  lime  to  time. 

This  sketch  reveals,  in  brief,  how  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atorj-  is  working  on  problems  that  are  bound  to  be  of  consider- 
able practical  importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Wisconsin; 
but  in  addition,  it  is  carrying  on  a  large  number  of  investiga- 
tions (hat  affect  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Any  American 
citizen  has  a  right  to  ask  this  laboratory  for  technical  information 
relating  to  its  work,  and  this  information  Is  given  without  any 
charge  whatever.  Moreover,  the  laboratory  is  always  open  for 
inspection,  and  those  interested  will  be  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  examine  into  its  work  jnst  as  closely  as  they  may  desire. 
5 
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THE  IXTIMATK  KEI.ATJOX  Ol'   I-OKICST  CO\KK  Tu 
STREAM   FLOW. 

One  of  til?  most  valuable  of  Wisconsin's  ri-sources  is  her  lu- 
ter  powers.  As  the  state  has  no  deposits  of  coal,  the  great  sniinc 
of  energy  for  nianiitactures,  for  transportation,  for  light  ami  hm 
is  in  the  many  water  powers  that  are  well  distributed  over  ik- 
.'rtate.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  (o  the  industrial  interest- 
of  Wisconsin  that  these  water  powers  be  developed  and  utiliiol 
to  their  highest  capacity  and  protected  by  the  construction  of  rc-- 
ervoirs  and  the  maintenance  of  a  forest  cover  on  all  watershed.-. 

A  tmiform  stream  flow  is  of  the  utmost  importance  li>  Ihf 
proi>er  utilization  of  water  powers,  as  th?  nsefulness  of  3  |)i>«f' 
must  he  measured  largely  hy  its  head  at  low  water  flow. 

It  has  been  a  cmnnion  experience  in  Wisconsin  for  many  year- 
past,  following  upon  the  large  lumbering  operations  in  the  slak'. 
that  the  thaws  of  spring  have  brought  on  more  or  lesi  lica^i 
floods  and  an  enormous  volume  of  water  has  been  discharged 
through  our  stream  channels  within  a  comparatively  short  peril"' 
of  time  and  b?side  the  inordinate  waste  of  power  and  lo>j  "' 
water,  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  done  by  erosion  of  the  bank-. 
I!y  summer  the  same  streams  are  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle  mJ 
even  our  largest  rivers  but  thinly  cover  their  erosion-wi<l;nei! 
channels,  while  great  clogging  shoals  of  sand  appear  abow  ik 
surface  of  the  water.  The  great  problem  is  to  save  the  damag^nf 
flood  waters  of  spring  to  supi)lL'mcnt  the  summer  flow. 

A  great  deal  can  l>e  accomplished  by  the  operation  of  arlificol 
reservoirs  but  the  maintenance  of  a  forest  cover  upon  Ihe  iippi* 
watersheds  is  necessary,  even  with  artificial  reser\'oirs:  and  win- 
an  adequate  area  under  forest  cover,  artificial  rescrvorrs  mig!': 
be  dispensed  with. 

Many  peopV  do  ncc  understand  just  how  forests  affect  the  ^■ 
gimen  of  streams.  A  comparison  of  conditions  in  the  forest  an- 
in  the  open  will  make  this  clearer.  In  the  spring  the  snow  in  ih'' 
open  is  melted  rapidly  by  the  sun  and  wasted  rapidly  by  t^; 
winds,  and  although  much  of  the  moisture  is  dissipated  by  evap' 
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iiratiiHi,  water  is  forint'd  very  rapidly  by  the  melting  snow  ami 
Hows  off  all  slnjies  \v:tli<iiit  hindrance  because  the  {rozen  ground 
has  a  hard  impermeable  surface.  Even  in  summer  there  may  b" 
-imilar  conditions  in  the  open.  The  rain  will  flow  quickly  over 
ilie  sunbaked  ground,,  rushing  into  whatever  natural  channels  are 
available,  not  finding  jwrmeable  soil. 

In  the  forest  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  in  the  pine  forest, 
the  .snow  is  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  and  protected  from  the 
>weep  of  drying  winds.  It  mells  very  slowly  and  gradually.  In 
ilie  cedar  swamps  ll;e  Indians  find  snow  or  ice  for  their  sick  far 
into  the  sinnmer  season.  The  water  fonncd  by  the  melting  snow 
(li)cs  not  flow  off  over  the  surface.  It  is  held  by  the  thick  layer 
iif  leaves  and  twigs  that  forms  ttie  forest  floor  and  sinks  gradual- 
ly into  the  soil  nndcrneatli,  which  is  not  only  very  permeable  but 
cimtains  an  intricate  network  of  rootlets  and  roots  along  which 
tlie  water  finds  its  way  downward  deep  into  the  earth,  whence  it 
reappears  long  afterward  through  underground  streams  and 
springs,  forming  the  small  streams  that  feed  our  rivers.  The 
■summer  rains  also  reach  the  forest  soil  gradually  through  the 
den.-e  mid-season  foliage,  which  drips  water  for  hours  after  a  rain, 
and  are  receivetl  into  the  soil,  which  yields  them  np  gradually  to 
lUe  stream  channels,  as  they  are  needed.  In  the  open,  the  rains 
tti'w  off  rapidly  over  the  ground  surface  and  hard  rains  on  bare 
grotiml  l>cat  the  soil  and  wash  it  away,  forming  little  gull'es  and 
then  larger  ones,  and  clogging  the  stream  channels  with  detritus. 
The  difference  in  the  same  soil  in  the  open  and  under  forest  cover 
can  l)e  seen  by  examining  an  unsiieltercd  road  through  a  forest 
and  the  soil  on  either  side.  After  a  rain  the  road  will  be  mmidy 
but  no  matter  how  saturated  the  forest  soil,  it  will  be  porous  and 
grainy  and  one  can  walk  over  it  without  getting  his  shoes  nuiddy. 

Wisconsin  has  no  mountains  and  tlierefore  has  no  need  to 
guard  against  sudden  mountain  torrents,  with  the  accompanying 
l"'s  of  surface  soil  and  the  burying  of  fertile  valleys  under  sand 
and  gravel ;  but  the  configtiration  of  the  stale  is  sufficiently  varied 
til  rondiice  to  the  production  of  floods  antl  very  serious  ones,  and 
tltc  creation  of  innumerable  reservoirs  alone  could  never  prevent 
certain  serious  evils.  Jfuch  wafer  might  be  stored  and  saved, 
but  reper\'oirs  could  never  prevent  the  sudden  melting  of  snow 
"W  frozen  ground,  nor  the  washing  away  of  soil  and  the  clogging 
of  l(otli  stream  channels  and  reservoirs  with  sand  and  detritus. 

The  water  that  issues  from  forested  watersheds  and  that  flows 
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ill  forest  sircaiiis,  is  remarkably  clear.  Tlic  forest  soil  is  notim- 
ly  porous  but  it  is  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  trees  anii  un- 
dergrowth and  the  v.  alcr  filters  through  it  instead  of  beating  upon 
it  and  carrying  ponions  of  it  away.  Of  course  the  erosive  powiT 
of  water,  charged  wilh  sand  and  gravel,  is  very  much  grcaiw 
than  that  of  clear  water.  The  Mississippi  river  is  a  tragic  ex- 
ample of  the  evils  of  deforestation  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  recognized  ihc  source  of  the  evil  in  granting  to  the  for- 
estry departmcnis  of  Ixjtli  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  a  tract  I'f 
20,()00  acres,  so  as  ;o  bring  the  upper  headwaters  of  the  river  un- 
der forest  cover,  jNo  amount  of  dredging  will  make  a  permaneni 
deep  water  channel.  The  planting  of  trees  has  held  the  banks  in- 
tact on  limited  areas  but  with  the  varying  flow,  sands  are  conli- 
nually  shifting,  channels  widening  and  the  level  of  the  stream  W 
rising,  while  tons  of  soil  are  continually  carried  out  through  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Our  water  power  resources  are  not  only  incalculably  benefild 
by  a  uniform  stream  flow,  hut  they  become  of  little  value  with  a 
widely  fluctuating  flow  and  all  its  accompanying  evils,  ami  al* 
though  the  operation  of  reservoirs  will  mitigate  the  evils,  it  wi. 
not  cure  them.  The  almost  immediate  and  always  disastrous  effect  \ 
upon  stream  flow  when  forests  upon  the  headwaters  of  rivers  are 
destroyed  has  long  been  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
forestry  is  practised,  but  as  this  beneficial  effect  of  the  forest  hi. 
been  denied  by  certain  inlerests  in  Wisconsin,  the  following  au- 
thorities are  quoted  and  a  few  examples  of  the  many  which  mighi 
b-  given. 

Theory. 

The  theory  of  the  relation  of  forest  cover  to  stream  flow  an^i  , 
soil  stability  is  as  follows: 

Gifford  Pincliot  says:  "l!oth  wide  experience  and  scientific  in- 
n'stigation  have  shown  that  there  are  two  functions  exercised  b\ 
the  forest  in  relation  to  stream  flow. 

"1.  Its  tendency  ti>  roclucc  the  difference  between  high  ami 
low  water,  an  influence  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  ti:e 
distribution  of  flood  crests,  and  in  maintaining  a  steady  flow  of 
water  during  liie  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  during  cycle- 
of  dry  and  wet  years. 

"2.  Its  value  as  a  surface  protection  against  soil  erosion,  thur 
reducing  the  solid  burden  of  storm  waters,  and  decreasing  the 
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deposits  of  sand  and  silt,  which  arc  the  causes  of  shallow  and 
changing  channels. 

"These  two  functions  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  for- 
est as  a  soil  cover.  The  roots  of  trees  penetrate  through  the  soil 
to  the  underlying  rock,  where  they  fix  themselves  in  the  crevices, 
and  in  this  way  hold  in  place  the  Imse  .«uil  and  prevent  slipping 
and  washing.  The  crowns  of  the  trees  hreak  the  force  of  the 
.  rain  and  also  protect  the  soil  from  being  carried  away  lo  the  low- 
er valleys  during  heavy  storms.  The  leaves  and  the  branches  al- 
low the  rain  to  reacli  the  grounil  hut  gradually ;  after  a  rain,  water 
continues  to  drip  from  the  crown  for  several  hours,  and  the  soil 
ii  thus  enabled  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  it,  'Screened  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  covered  with  a  surface  mulch  of  fallen 
leaves  and  humus,  the  soil  remains  loose  and  granular  in  struc- 
ture and  is  therefore  capable  of  imbibing  and  retaining  water 
with  sponge  hke  capacity.  It  is  strewn  with  fallen  leaves,  branch- 
es and  trunks,  and  traversed  by  a  network  of  dead  and  live  roots 
which  impede  the  superficial  run-off  of  water  after  heavy  storms. 
This  retardation  of  the  superficial  run-olT  allows  more  of  it  to 
sink  into  the  ground  through  the  many  channels  left  in  the  soil 
by  decayed  roots.-  Surface  run-off  of  rain  water  is  wasteful  and 
ilestructive,  and  unless  artificially  controlled  serves  as  a  rule  no 
useful  purpose  and  may  inflict  great  loss.  Sub-surface  drainage- 
makes  the  best  use  of  the  total  precipitation  that  reaches  the 
ground.  It  serves  both  for  the  sustenance  of  plant  life  and  for 
the  flow  of  streams.  Accordingly  the  agency  of  the  forest  cover 
in  increasing  the  seepage  run-off  at  the  expense  of  the  surface 
run-off  is  the  most  important  function  which  the  forest  performs 
in  relation  to  the  water  supply. 

"A  common  conception  of  the  effect  of  f<irest  destrvictlon  upon 
I'iimate  is  that  it  reduces  the  amount  of  rainfall.  IJecaiise 
springs  become  dry  and  .streams  shrink  in  a  deforested  region,  it 
is  assumed  that  less  rain  nnist  fall,  Wiiclher  or  not  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  assumption  (T  beliive  fliere  is),  it  is  certain  thai 
the  main  cause  of  the  observed  facts  is  the  profound  eiTvct  which 
fercst  de.'rtriiction  has  upon  flic  course  which  the  water  takes  ?fler 
it  reaches  the  ground.  The  greatest  influence  of  the  forest  is  n<rt 
iilion  the  amoimt  of  rain  that  fails,  but  on  wliat  iiccumcs  of  tlie 
rain  after  it  falls.  The  water  that  sinks  into  the  ^'roun<l  passe-; 
fur  greatly  varying  distances  bcneaiii  the  siufacc  before  reaii- 
pearing,  and  is  thus  drawn  od  gradually  fn.ui  the  foioieil  water- 
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slied  and  supplies  tlit-  brooks  witli  pure  walcr  rtlatively  free  froni 
detritus." 

r>.  E.  Fernow  in  "Economics  uf  Forestry"  says: 
"The  philosophy  of  tl;c  intluLiiire  on  waterHow  rests  mainiv 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  rain  and  snow  waters  peneirate  murv 
readily  a  forest-covered  soil  than  or.c  thai  is  bareit  of  this  prutKt- 
ive  cover.  The  action  here  :s  of  a  threefold  nature;  first,  the 
mechanical  obstruction  wh'ch  the  foliage  offers,  reduces  tiie  a- 
mount  of  ihe  water  which  readies  the  soil  and  lengthens  the  time 
during  which  it  can  do  so;  the  foliage,  together  with  the  Kh'M' 
litter  of  the  forest  floor,  also  rediKcs  the  compacting  efCeri  oi 
llie  raindrops  and  the  drying;  effect  of  sun  and  wind,  and  keep- 
the  soil  granular,  so  that  the  water  can  easily  percolate,  then  ilie 
mechanical  obslruclion  which  the  litter,  underbrush,  and  trunks. 
and  possibly  here  and  there  moss,  offer  to  the  rapid  surface  drain- 
age of  waters,  lengthens  ihc  time  during  wliich  this  percolai!'>n 
may  take  place;  and  thirdly,  the  network  of  deeply  pene;rat^ng 
roots,  live  and  decayed,  offers  additional  channels  for  a  change 

of  surface  drainage  into  sub-drainage Particular  interest  in 

this  conntclion  attaches  to  the  inlluence  of  forest  cover  on  llie 
melting  of  snow  masses,  which  gives  rise  to  spring  fliH)ds.  In 
the  dense  forest,  the  snow  is  iisualiy  less  deep,  a  part  being  in- 
tercepled  by  the  crowns  of  trees  and  evaporaled,  and  lies  iimre 
iniiformly,  owing  to  the  absenc'  of  drifting  winds.  It  is  a  wdl- 
noted  experience  that  it  wiil  lie  in  the  shade  of  tii?  wouds  fniii 
one  to  two  weeks  longer,  i.  e.  mell  so  mu.h  mr),'e  slowly.  Tlie^^- 
elements  of  distrihuiion  in  space  and  time  must  have  an  intlnemi.' 
H])on  the  rapidity  of  surface  flow,  and  if  ihe  so'l  is  not  frozen. 

lime  is  given  for  percolation  and  gradual  removal Tlii- 

forest  effect  on  the  run-off  of  terrestrial  waters  is  natnrally 
greatest  anil  nmst  important  in  mountainous  rejjions,  where  lli- 
wider  has  the  tendency  to  colled  ipiickly  and  lo  Ix  carried  oli 
rapidly,  but  it  also  exi-ts  in  the  level  i)la!n,  where  it  has  the  ten- 
dency t<)  eleva'.e  the  general  ground-water  level  and  Iherchy  ma'^'-' 
a  reserve  avaihii.le  during  times  of  drouth." 

l-i\.\Ml'!.KS. 

The  few  foliowing  examples  arc  given  as  showing  the  effect  iH' 
forest  cover  on  stream  flow: 

".Mr.  W.  r..  Creeley  .>f  the  V.  S,  l"or-sl  Serv'ce  made  a  caK- 
fu!  investigation  of  twn  .streams  in  the  Catskills.     One,  K-npii- 
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creek,  was  we  11 -timbered,  having  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
ckarcd  land  upon  its  hasin.  The  Wallkill  had  85  per  cent  of 
cleared  land  and  the  remaining  forest  cov-er  was  confined  to 
small  scattered  woodlols,  but  its  topography  was  such  that  there 
could  be  water  storage  by  natural  reservoirs.  The  differences  in 
the  two  streams  were  as  follows: — 

"1.  The  slopes  of  the  Esopns  basins  are  twice  as  steep  as 
ihos;  of  the  Wallkill. 

"'t  The  fall  of  the  Esopns  is  six  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the 
Wallkill. 

'"■i.  The  tojKDgraphy  of  the  Esopns  Wsin  is  mnch  more  simple 
and  direct  than  that  of  the  Wallkill. 

"4.  The  Esopns  has  no  natural  reservoirs,  whereas  a  relative- 
ly large  percentage  of  the  Wallkill  basin  consists  of  swamps  and 
jmnds. 

"The  ([iicsiion  was  whether  forest  cover  on  the  one  hand  or 
moderate  topography,  extensive  natural  reservoirs,  and  favorable 
geological  conditions  on  the  other,  exert  the  grea:cr  relative  in- 
fluence in  storing  precipitation  and  e<|na1izing  stream  discharge. 

"It  was  fonnd  thai  the  ccmhined  influence  of  the  moderate 
ti>])i)t;raphy,  natural  reservoirs,  and  favorable  geological  condi- 
lioiis  of  the  Walikill  is  scmewhal  stronger  in  promoting  even- 
ness of  stream  How  than  the  cr.nipact  f{ir?st  cove:-  of  the  Esopus 
basin. 

"At  the  srnie  time  the  margin  uf  differeiKe  between  the  regu- 
larity of  the  two  streams  is  so  small  as  to  establisli  l>eyond  donbt 
that  the  forest  co\-er  of  the  Esopns  does  exert  a  strong  conserv- 
ing and  regulating  influence  upon  the  How  of  thai  stream.  This 
is  especially  true  when  we  re:al1  how  unfavorable  the  other  fac- 
tors of  topojjrapliy  and  geoliij;y  ujion  that  catchment  area-  are  to 
I'luaWc  stream  flow.  The  forest  cover  of  the  Ksi>pus  thus  ap- 
jifars  lo  overcome  to  a  large  degr-.'e  the  unfavorable  effects  of 
•>teq)  topc^rapliy,  hard  ami  dense  surface  rocks,  and  marked  de- 
ficiency in  natural  storage  facilities.  It  reduces  the  flow  of  that 
mountain  stream  to  a  regularity  almost  equal  tn  thai  of  a  low- 
land type  of  stream  where  exactly  op|M>sitc  top()grapliy  condi- 
tions prevail." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Vermeute  in  the'report  of  the  State  Geolf^ist  for 
\ew  Jersey  for  1895  says: 

'it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  at  such  times  rivers 
continue  to  flow  when  rainfall  is  very  umch  less  than  the  evap- 
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oration,  and  indeed,  for  long  periods  when  there  is  no  rainfall 
at  all.  Any  thing  which  tends  to  increase  this  amount  of  water 
held  in  the  ground,  and  to  regulate  its  discharge  into  the  streams, 
tends  to  give  a  larger  flow,  and  to  shorten  the  periods  of  very 
low  water  in  the  streams  during  droughts,  and.  with  this  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  ground  to  absorb  rain  comes  also  less  fre- 
quent floods.  The  more  water  that  is  drained  out  from  the  soil 
the  more  can  be  absorbed  when  the  heavy  rains  come  at  the  end 
of  the  droughts.  Humus  in  the  forest  forms  a  great  sponge,  anJ 
of  itself  holds  a  large  amount  of  water,  while  it  and  the  inequal- 
ities caused  by  tree  roots,  etc.,  tend  to  prevent  tlte  water  flowing 
over  the  surface  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  provide  channels  by 
which  the  water  percolates  into  the  sub-soil  readily.  In  this  way 
the  forest  will  easily  absorb  a  larger  amount  of  water  than  open 
lands.  A  high  state  of  cultivation  also  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  ground  to  absorb  water  because  of  constant 
loosening  of  the  surface  and  the  facihties  provided  for  ready 
drainage.  In  this  way  cultivation,  like  forests,  tends  to  render 
floods  less  frequent,  but  the  effect  of  the  drainage  of  the  soil  is 
that  the  ground  water  absorbed  is  fed  out  more  rapidly  to  the 
streams  during  the  early  months  of  a  dry  period  than  is  the  case 
in  forests ;  consequently,  the  ground  water  is  sooner  exhaiisled. 
and  the  duration  of  the  low  stages  of  the  rivers  during  protract- 
ed droughts  is  thereby  lengthened.  Barren  water-sheds  offer 
much  less  capacity  for  absorption  of  rainfall.  There  is  no  humus 
or  other  matter  on  t!ic  surface  to  retain  the  rain,  and  the  ground 
becomes  hard  and  resists  free  percolation.  The  difference  be- 
tween forested  and  deforested  water-sheds  is  very  well  illustrated 
by  the  Passaic  and  the  Raritan  respectively,  while  some  of  our 
small  red  sandstone  water-sheds  are  good  types  of  barren  countri-. 
"Wc  have,  in  the  following  table,  contrasted  these  tyjies.  the 
data  being  obtained  from  the  Report  on  Water- Supply.  Tlii< 
table  shows  in  inches  of  rainfall  the  amount  of  water  whicli 
would  flow  off  to  the  several  streams  from  their  v.aler-sheds  fi>r 
each  month,  during  a  drought  of  such  a  character  that  all  condi- 
tions from  rainfall,  or  depletions  from  evaporation,  to  the  ground 
water  are  suspended,  the  water  here  shown  being  entirely  water 
of  dra:rr,::e. 
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"It  will  be  Libscrvtd  that  while  the  Haritan  and  the  Passaic 
sliow  nearly  the  same  fatal  amount  of  drainage,  the  Raritan 
{;!ves  up  this  water  faster  in  the  early  months,  and  therefore  its 
"iprinKs  beccm?  scontr  exhausted  and  :t  runs  lower  toward  the 
last  of  the  drought.  The  barren  ground,  having  absorbed  much 
less  water,  has  less  flow  from  springs  throughout.  How  im- 
portant this  is  upon  the  dry-sea.son  flow  of  these  streams  becomes 
apparent  frcni  the  following  tabic: 


"The  conditions  here  sl:i>wn  are  hcllcvcd  to  be  illustrative  of 
die  effect  of  forests  upon  strtr.m  lluw,  and  th-;  mniparatve  ef- 
iicts  of  cultivation  and  barrenness.  Wc  have  fiuind  i:  a  rule 
that  the  heavier  forested  cati-iini?nts  furnish  a  steadier  flow.  l)cl- 
ter  sustained  during  dry  pcriiid.-,  and  llial  wliilc  ihcy  a.e  subject 
once  in  a  great  while  to  si\-.'rc  lli:i>:ls.  licvcrtlieless  tluo.-ls  nol 
fjuite   so  severe  ar?  less    frci|ucni  than    itpmi   dvli^rcste:!    cai^h- 
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mciits  not  higlily  cultivated.  I'lciod-flow,  it  must  be  rcnienibfml, 
however,  is  largelj'  a  matter  uf  toiiograpiiy,  and  wliilc  HoikIs  ari; 
heavy  and  frequent  upon  tlie  deforested  Karilan  and  Xeshaininy, 
the  same  is  true  of  tiie  well-forested  Kamapo  and  Petj  nan  nock, 
while  they  are  extremely  iiglit  upon  the  lightly- woodcil  Pwiuesi. 
The  economic  importance  of  the  effect  we  have  noted  lies  in  ite 
greater  value  of  forested  streams  for  water  power,  and  the  smalkr 
storage '  reservoirs  needed  thereon  to  furnish  a  given  daily 
supply  of  water  to  cities.  Illustrative  of  th*s,  the  Passaic  w-H 
furnish  for  9  months  of  the  year  from  100  square  miles  ul 
watershed,- 45-horse  power  on  1(1  feet  fall,  wherca.'i  the  Rariiaii 
will  furnish  but  41  and  the  barren  water-shed  28-horsc  iHnwr. 
Ihiring  the  other  three  niontl:s  the  Passai.;  will  tnrn:sh  an 
average  of  36,  the  Raritan  32  and  the  barren  wat?r-slu'J 
20-horse  power.  To  collect  570.000  gallons  per  sipiare  mile  ul 
water-.shed,  we  shall  need  storage  reservoirs  of  the  fo'lcwing  ca- 
pacity: Passaic.  84,000.000.  Raritan,  110,000.000,  and  b=rrcn 
water-shed,  126,000,000  gallons.  The  difference  in  cost  of  collect- 
ing a  supply  at  the  above  rate  per  .square  mile,  therefore,  upon  the 
type  of  streams  selected  to  represent  the  forested  and  tlii>;; 
representing  the  barren  cond'it'ons,  would  be  sliout  $S.4l)0  ji'jr 
square  mile.  Both  the  Passaic  and  Raritan  exceed  800  stjiiarc 
miles  in  'catchment.    For  this  area  the  saving  would  b-  .'f6.720.(Hii, 

"Taking  the  same  area,  we  find  the  excess  of  water  power  of 
the  forested  stream  would  be  for  100  feet  fall,  1  ,-'i60-!ior!-e  power, 
the  value  of  which,  at  a  rental  of  $;J5  per  horse  power  ]ttr  an- 
num, would  be  $-17.f;O0  or  the  interest  at  5  per  i.ent  on  Sari^Di"' 

"We  do  not  advance  these  figures  as  exact  measures  of  th« 
value  of  forests,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  indic:tive  of  tlie  p"^- 
sible  financial  loss  which  might  result  in  stream  flow  aione  from 
deforesting  such  of  our  waicr-;htds  as  are  not  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation. 

"It  will  also  be  seen  how  amply  this  effect  of  forests  in  in- 
creasing the  stream-flow  for  5  or  6  months  djiring  the  latter  pan 
of  a  dry  period  justifies  po])ular  oi>inion  as  to  a  falling  off  "' 
streams  when  the  forests  are  cut  off.  Such  effect  is  very  nnic'' 
more  likely  to  impress  it-elf  u|:(  n  the  popular  mind  ihaii  in- 
crease of  eva])oration.  for  this  would  tend  to  decrease  the  tola! 
rim-ofF  for  the  year  withoiu  b-ing  very  a]>parent*to  ordinary  oh- 
servation.  Being  a  much  more  enduring  effect,  it  would  also  bf 
more  noticeable  than  any  change  in  the  very  greatest  or  least  rad' 
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■'Most  ijf  tia'  portion  of  tlic  stale  iilivv  in  forest  is  not  adapted 
lo  ailtivation.  It  sliould  remain  in  forest,  becaiiss  it  wiH  in  no 
other  way  yield  revenue ;  b^i'ansc  it  is  needed  to  maintain  tlie 
equable  flow  of  our  streams,  and  bcaiise  it  renders  beairtifnl  what 
wonld  otherwise  be  an  nnsightly  waste.  Unless  the  state  is 
prepared  to  assume  tlie  ownership  of  forest  lands,  tiie  contrnned 
good  condition  of  the  forests  can  only  hi'  secured  hy  instructing 
ilic  owners  how  they  can  improve  this  condition,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  increase  ihcir  revenues.  It  is  especially  important  that  our 
Highlands  forests,  for  the  future  galliering-groimds  for  our  city 
water  supply,  shall  contimie  to  be  prcserA'ed  and  improved,  as 
iIh'v  undoubtedly  liavc  improved  during  the  last  (juarlei  century." 

Sttitcinciils  of  Authorities. 

Savs  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ston?,  of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster, 
Kleclrical  Engineers,  Boston,  Mass. : 

"One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  a  waterpower  enterprise  is  the  uniformity  of  flow  of  the 
stream  on  which  the  development  is  undertaken.  Where  streams 
arc  subject  to  severe  droughts  or  great  floods,  commercial  de- 
velopment is  practically  impossible.  N'ature  has  provided  for  the 
uniformity  of  flow  by  covering  the  waler-sheds  at  t;ie  headwaters 

of  thes;  streams  with  forests When  these  forests  are  cut 

off,  conditions  are  entirely  changed,  and  great  freshets  result." 

Mr.  Theopbilus  Parsons,  a  representati\~e  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Xew  England,  says : 

'"Xew  England  is  largely  dependent  upon  her  factories  run  by 
""atcr-]M>wer.  The  flow  of  the  rivers  furnishing  this  power  is 
growing  yearly  more  uncertain.  Roth  floods  and  droughts  are 
more  freipienE.  It  is  plenty  or  famine.  This  situation  is  due  to 
the  pernicious  cutting  of  woods  along  the  headwaters  of  the  N'ew 
England  rivers. 

"I  have  known  the  Connecticut  for  over  tlrrly-six  years.  It 
drains  an  area  of  four  thousand  s<juare  miles.  I'ntil  recently 
the  ivo(,dcd  hills  kqit  the  flow  of  the  river  even.  Xow,  in  the 
^p^ing,  we  have  floods,  while  in  the  summer  the  water  some- 
times will  not  run  our  mills, 

"This  is  a  quest'on  in  which  every  tnannfadurer  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  is  interested." 

In  "Forest  Tnflnences"  Mr.  B.  C.  I'crnow  .says,  "Snow  will  lie 
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in  the  forest  more  evenly  and  continuously  than  on  the  open, 
wind-swept  areas.  Thereby  not  only  the  amount  finally  remain- 
ing for  drainage  is  increased,  bnt  the  soil  :s  prevented  from  freez- 
ing, and  is  kept  open  for  percolation  when  the  snow  melts.  The 
retardation  of  the  melting  has  been  detennined  by  Biihler  in 
Switzerland  to  be  from  eight  lo  fourteen  days." 

Honorable  Robert  M.  LaFollette  said  in  his  message  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  in  1905 : 

"Probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  states  in  the  Union,  are 
so  abundantly  supplied  with  natural  waterpower  as  Wiscotiiin, 
and  no  state  in  the  middle  west  is  comparable  to  it  in  this  rt- 
spect.  More  than  one  thousand  lakes,  widely  distributed  within 
its  borders,  form  natural  ri'scr\"oirs,  furnishing  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  the  streams  which  flow  through  every  section  of  the  stale. 

"We  have  recently  undertaken,  at  considerable  expense,  tiie 
establishment  of  a  forestry  commission  with  a  view  of  presen'ing 
whatever  remains  of  the  forests  upon  state  lands  not  suited  to  ag- 
ricultnrc,  and  the  reforesting  of  these,  and  such  other  lands  ai 
can  most  profitably  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  state  torestn' 
leg^islation,  adopted  two  years  ago.  very  defective  in  many  re- 
spec;.s,  will,  it  is  hoiicd,  be  so  amended  as  to  establish  this  im- 
portant work  upon  a  permanent  and  efficient  basis.  It  is  referred 
to  in  this  connection  because  the  preservation  of  our  forests  and 
the  reforesting  of  lands  abcut  the  sources  and  along  the  head- 
waters of  our  principal  streams,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  Wisconsin's  splendiil  waterpowers.  The  restora- 
tion of  our  forests,  and  the  preservat'on  of  pnr  waterpowers  go 
hand  in  hand." 

Governor  James  O.  Davidson  in  his  mes.sage  in  IfKW,  said: 
"Onr  forest  reserve  now  compr'scs  300,000  acres  of  land,  situ- 
ated in  seventeen  counties  of  the  state.  During  the  past  twi> 
years  the  state  has  ])urclinscd.  through  the  department  fof  fcrcs- 
tryl  about  .•i4,0()0  iicres  of  cut-ever  lands,  as  an  addition  to  the 
re.scrves  in  Iron.  A'ilas  ;ind  <  )ue'da  counties,  and  has  entered  into 
a  contrai-l  |o  pun-Iia-^c  14.01)0  mure  acres  in  \'ilas  county.  These 
lands  will,  in  time.  1  c  nf  great  v.iliic  to  the  state  in  timber  prod- 
uce., hut  tlieir  greatest  v:  liie  is  in  protecting  the  water  powers 
thereon.  The  larn's  preserved  by  the  state  arc  not  of  value  for 
airricultural  ]>ur|ici<es  ami  have  li-en  pnr;-hased  at  a  small  outlay 
The  acpiirini;  nf  i>lher  lands  fur  forestry  purposes,  especially  on 
or  near  the  hvaiUv^rers  of  ,<m  ^Iroanis.  should  be  encouraged.' 
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The  Governors  of  all  the  states,  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence in  May,  1908,  adopted  the  following  declaration  of  princi- 
ples: 

"We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest  policies 
adapted  to  secure  the  husbanding  and  renewal  of  our  diminishing 
timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  protection  of 
headwaters,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  navigability  of 
our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the  private  ownership  of  forest 
lands  entails  responsibilities  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  and 
we  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  protection  and 
rtplacement  of  privately  owned  forests. 

Wc  recognize  in  our  waters  a  most  valuable  asset'of  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws 
looking  to  the  conservation  of  water  resources  for  irrigation, 
water  supply,  power  and  navigation,  to  the  end  that  navigable  and 
source  streams  may  be  brought  under  complete  control  and  fully 
utilized  for  every  purpose.  \\'c  especially  urge  un  the  Federal 
Congress  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  wise,  active  and  thorough 
waterway  policy,  providing  for  the  prompt  improvement  of  our 
streams  and  the  conservation  of  their  watersheds  required  for 
the  uses  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our 
people." 

The  letter  of  President  Roosevelt  transmitting  to  Congress  the 
report  of  the  National  Conservation  ccminission  contained  the 
following  passage:  "I  especially  commend  to  the  Congress  the 
facts  presented  by  the  commission  as  to  the  relation  between 
forests  and  stream  flow  in  its  bearing  upon  the  importance  of 
the  forests  lands  in  national  ownership.  Without  an  understand- 
ing of  this  intimate  relation  the  conservation  of  both  these  nat- 
ural resources  must  largely  fail." 

The  North  American  Conservation  conference  representing 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  made  a  declaration  of 
principles,  which  contained  the  following: 

"We  recc^ize  the  forests  as  indispensable  to  ci\'ilization  and 
pubhc  welfare.  They  furnish  material  for  construction  and 
manufacture,  and  promote  the  habitability  of  the  earth.  We  re- 
gard the  wise  use,  effective  protection,  especially  from  fire,  and 
prompt  renewal  of  the  forests  on  lands  best  adapted  to  such  use, 
as  a  public  necessity  and  hence  a  public  diify  devolving  upon  all 
forest  owners  alike,  whether  public,  corporate  or  individual. 

"Forests  are  necessary  to  protect  the  sources  of  streams,  mod- 
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erate  floods  and  equalize  Uie  flow  of  waters,  temper  the  climalc 
and  protect  the  soil;  and  we  agree  that  all  forests  necessary  for 
these  purposes  should  be  amply  safeguarded.  We  affirm  the  ab- 
solute need  of  holding  for  forests,  or  reforesting  all  lands  siip- 
plying  the  headwaters  of  streams,  and  we  therefore  favor  ihe 
control  or  acquisition  of  such  lands  for  the  public." 

It  is  estimated  that  Wisconsin  is  blessed  with  approximately 
1,000,000  horse  power  in  hundreds  of  water  powers  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  state.  Such  a  wealth  of  water  powers  whicii 
in  a  few  years  will  all  be  harnessed  and  made  to  convey  energ}'  lu 
nearly  every  city  and  town,  means  everything  to  the  future  of  Ihc 
state,  provided  that  reasonable,  common  sense  methods  of  stream 
conservation,  which  have  been  tried  and  long  since  proven  in  oW 
countries,  are  adopted.  The  value  of  our  streams  for  ivater 
power  development  will  rest  ahiiost  entirely  upon  the  evenness 
and  uniformity  of  their  flow.  Wisconsin  is  remarkably  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  a  network  of  Jakes  and  swamps  at  the  liead- 
waters  of  her  important  rivers,  as  these  catch  and  hold  the  spring 
freshets  and  their  capacity  can  be  greatly  enlarged  by  building 
dams.  The  lands  draining  into  these  lakes  at  the  headwaters  oi 
the  rivers  should  be  included  within  the  forest  reserves  and  tlie 
forest  growth  protected. 

Fortunately  most  of  these  lands  are  not  as  \^luable  for  agri- 
cultural crops  as  for  timber,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessan- 
to  keep  forests  on  lands  which  should  be  made  into  farms. 
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THE     PRIN'CIPLES     OF     FORESTRY     SHOULD      BS 
TAUGHT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  preservation  of  the  forest  resources  of  this  country  is 
such  a  great  economic  proMem  and  one  that  must  be  solved  so 
largely  through  educational  channels  so  that  all  our  people  shall 
clearly  understand  what  constitutes  proper  forest  management, 
iliat  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  forestry  should  be  taught  in  tlie  public 
schools.  Such  instruction  is  especially  important  in  the  forest 
portions  of  the  state  as  so  many  of  the  pupils  will  be  engaged  in 
some  branch  of  the  wood  using  industry  or  will  locate  upon  the 
farm  where  the  proper  management  of  the  woodlot  is  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

The  enormous  and  unnecesary  losses  from  forest  fires  should 
lie  especially  emphasized,  for  Americans  as  a  rule  are  criminally 
careless  in  the  use  of  fires  in  the  forests,  but  much  of  such  care- 
lessness comes  from  ignorance  and  not  stopping  to  think  of  the 
consequences,  and  the  best  time  to  drive  home  the  lesson  is  when 
Ihe  man  is  a  boy.  Such  instruction  if  properly  given  is  not  dry 
but  can  be  made  a  real  live  interest  to  every  boy  and  girl.  Mr, 
Hugo  A.  Winkenwerdcr,  author  of  Circular  No.  130  of  the  For- 
est Service  on  "Forestry  in  the  Public  Schools,"  says  in  his  in- 
troduction : 

"It  is  not  the  object  of  this  circular  to  advocate  the  addition  of 
another  stu<ly  to  the  public  school  curriculum.  In  many  cases  it 
is  already  too  cumbersome.  But  with  tiie  changes  in  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  conditions,  and  with  the  progress  made 
in  the  sciences,  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  our  present  courses  to  the 
new  conditions.  Teachers  often  feel  that  their  lot  is  a  hard  one 
because  they  are  required  to  buy  new  books  and  to  attend  lectures 
and  summer  schools  in  order  that  they  may  keep  up  with  the  con- 
tinual changes.  Though  the  teacher's  salary  is  often  incommen- 
surate with  the  things  required,  it  is  very  evident  that  teachers 
must  keep  alive  to  the  new  conditions  to  be  of  real  service. 

"The  prc^res  of  forestry  and  the  forest  movement  in  this  coun- 
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try  must  be  numbered  among  these  changes.  Teachers  are  now 
interested  in  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  it  deserves  attention  in  public  school  teaching.  The  texi- 
books  which  should  give  a  place  to  it  are  generally  far  behind  the 
movement  and  revisions  should  remedy  this  as  new  editions  corns 
out.  There  is  now  but  little  reason  for  the  appearance  of  gct^- 
raphies,  botanies,  and  certain  other  texts  without  a  just  share  ui 
the  space  devoted  to  forestry.  On  the  other  hand  the  energetic 
teacher  will  not  wait  for  a  new  text,  but  will  secure  the  necessar)' 
information  and  present  it  to  the  classes. 

"Forestry  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  a  sepa- 
rate study,  nor  should  it  take  up  technical  details  of  the  actual 
practice  of  forestry  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  agricultural 
high  schools.  Where,  then,  does  it  belong?  The  answer  to  diis 
question  should  be  sought  in  the  ultimate  object  of  all  public 
school  instruction.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  business  of 
teaching  is  not  the  mere  presentation  of  facts,  but  to  train  the 
mind  and  body  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child  can  cope  success- 
fully with  the  problems,  private  and  public,  which  later  confrmit 
him  in  his  daily  life  as  a  citizen.  Teachers  cannot  accomplish 
this  end  unless  they  correlate  the  work  of  the  school  with  the 
things  going  on  in  the  world  outside. 

"The  child  should  be  made  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  im- 
portant problems  before  Americans  as  a  people,  and  be  set  ty 
thinking  about  these  problems  in  connection  with  his  school  work 
If  a  teacher  of  history  does  not  interest  his  pupils  in  the  coming 
elections  and  cause  them  to  apply  their  past  instruction  to  the 
questions  which  should  decide  the  vote,  he  fails  to  correlate  the 
life  of  the  school  with  that  of  the  world.  Likewise,  if  a  teacher 
of  geography,  in  discussing  river  and  harbor  improvements,  dots 
not  create  an  active  interest  in  any  local  improvements  that  may 
be  under  way,  an  opporunity  is  missed.  Thus  forestry  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  related  subjects.  The  work  of  the 
school  should  treat  forestry  as  one  of  the  important  eco- 
nomic and  public  questions  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

"Teachers  are  aware  that  there  are  now  before  the  people  many 
problems  which  are  interwoven  with  forestry,  and  that  our  citi- 
zens are  seeking  information  to  enable  them  to  act  wisely  when 
these  problems  confront  them. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  little  is  now  taught  in  the  public  schools 
which  the  teacher  can  use  as  a  foundation  for  inculcating  right 
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views  concerning  these  problems.  For  example,  suppose  the 
teacher  lives  in  a  little  town  on  the  Ohio  River — a  town  that  is 
being  menaced  by  ever- increasing  floods.  The  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy may  tell  pupils  tiiat  these  floods  are  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  forests  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  that,  as  the  for- 
ests are  further  removed,  the  floods  will  become  worse  and  worse ; 
but  the  pupils  have  possibly  not  been  taught  anything  about  the 
influence  of  forests  upon  stream  flow  and  so  do  not  really  under- 
stand the  situation.  They  are  told  a  bare  external  fact  and  that 
is   the  end  of  it. 

"But  supposethey  have  been  [aught  in  their  nature-study  work 
to  observe  what  becomes  of  rain  water  and  snow  water,  how 
exposed  soil  is  washed  and  gullied,  and  whither  the  muddy  liltle 
torrenis  transport  their  burden;  how  various  kinds  of  vegetation 
modify  these  effects;  how  gently  the  rain  falls  and  how  slowly 
the  sno^v  melts  in  the  woods,  and  how  absorptive  is  the  forest 
soil — in  other  words,  the  every-day  facts  of  erosion  as  they  may 
be  seen  in  every  child's  dooryard.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
lesson  of  [he  flood  as  related  to  forest  destruction  would  come 
home  in  terms  of  living  experience." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  are  referred  to  the 
above  circular  which  explains  just  how  forestry  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  other  courses  and-  also  gives  a  list  of  reference 
pamphlets  and  reports,  most  of  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  free  of  cost. 
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FOREST  RESERVES  AS  INVESTMENTS. 

As  explained  in  this  report  the  state  should  acquire  a  forest 
reserve  of  approximately  2,000,000  acres  in  the  wonderful  lake 
region  of  northern  Wisconsin,  in  order  to  protect  the  headwater; 
of  our  most  important  rivers,  supply  a  portion  of  the  timber  that 
will  be  needed  to  retain  our  wood-using  industries  within  the 
state,  and  to  preserve  this  beautiful  lake  country  as  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  for  all  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  of  other  states 
as  well.  The  state  will  gain  materially  by  securing  the  above  re- 
sults. 

Protecting  the  headwaters  of  our  rivers  will  mean  that  the 
stream  flow  will  be  more  uniform,  therefore  more  horse  power 
will  be  developed  in  the  water  powers  and  bigger  mills  with  a 
larger  output  will  be  the  result. 

In  time  the  timber  that  can  be  produced  on  2,000,000  acres  of 
land  under  forestry  management  will  be  a  big  factor  in  supplying 
the  wood-using  industries  with  their  raw  material,  and  thereby 
saving  these  hidustries  to  the  state. 

Our  northern  lakt  region,  when  it  is  included  in  a  big  forest 
reserve  and  protected,  will  bring  tourists,  campers,  fishermen  and 
hunters  from  all  over  the  country  and  they  will  annually  spend 
millions  in  the  state,  and  largely  in  the  northern  portion  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  the  whole  state  will 
indirectly  gain  very  greatly  by  the  proposed  forest  reserves,  but 
what  of  the  direct  relnrns,  or  in  other  words,  what  revenue  can 
the  state  hope  to  receive  in  time  from  the  reserves,  for  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  purchase  of  a  forest  reserve  is  an 
investment,  that  forestry  is  a  business  and  not  a  fad,  and  that  it 
must  show  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 

If  Wisconsin  had  been  as  wise  as  Minnesota  and  retained  its 
timljcr  lands  instead  of  selling  them,  the  forester  would  have  a 
going  concern  and  the  timber  would  be  his  stock,  which  he  would 
sell  as  it  became  mature,  and  thus  be  able  to  show  a  revenue  al 
once.     But  Wisconsin  chose  in  the  past  to  sell  its  timber  lands  to 
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anyone  and  everyone,  at  a  fraction  of  what  their  present  vahie 
would  be,  and  therefore  the  state  must  buy  back  the  timber  lands 
thai  it  sold,  only  now  thousands  of  acres  have  been  cut  over  and 
burned  and  hence  it  will  be  many  years  before  there  will  be  much 
merchantable  timber  to  sell.  However,  the  bright  side  is  that  much 
of  the  timber  that  was  left  is  now,  with  increasing  demands,  be- 
coming valuable.  It  is  very  difficult  to  foretell  what  timber  will 
be  worth  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  from  today,  but  it  is,  at  least, 
safe  lo  say  that  it  will  be  much  higher. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  of  land  within  the  forest 
reserves  that  is  now  fairly  well  timbered,  and  the  acreage  of  cut- 
over  land  that  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  timber  and  also 
the  land  that  must  be  planted,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  the  state  would  recdve  a  net  revenue  of  over  $1.00 
per  acre,  but  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  this  should  have  risen  to  at 
least  $2.00  per  acre.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  revenue 
from  firewood  and  all  other  forest  pro<hicts  is  included  in  this 
estimate,  also  the  revenues  from  leasing  camp  and  cottage  sites, 
which  will  be  very  considerable.  If  then  the  state  acquires  by 
purchase  a  forest  reserve  of  2,000,000  acres  or  l,ti60,OUO  acres 
in  addition  to  the  340,000  acres  it  now  owns,  it  should  be  able 
to  count  on  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $2,000,000  after  twenty-five 
years  and  of  $4,000,000  after  fifty  years. 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  "What  For- 
estry Has  Done,"  taken  from  circular  Xo.  140  of  the  Forest 
Service  by  Treadwcl!  Cleveland,  Jr.,  will  be  of  intc:est ; 

Many  people  in  this  country  think  that  forestry  had  never  been 
tried  until  the  Government  began  to  practice  it  upon  the  National 
Forests.  Yet  forestry  is  practiced  by  every  civilized  country  in 
the  world,  except  China  and  Turkey.  It  gets  results  which  can 
be  got  in  no  other  way,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare.  Forestry  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  was  discussed  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  studied  and  applied  with  in- 
creasing thoroughness  ever  since. 

The  principles  of  forestry  are  e\Trywliere  the  same.  They 
rest  on  natural  laws,  which  are  at  work  everywhere  and  all  the 
time.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  how  best  to  apply  these  laws  to 
fit  local  needs  and  conditions.  Xo  matter  how  widely  countries 
may  differ  in  size,  climate,  population,  industry,  or  government, 
provided  only  they  have  forests,  all  of  them  must  come  to  for- 
estry some  time  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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The  more  advanced  and  progressive  countries  arrive  first  and 
go  farthest  in  forestry,  as  they  do  in  other  things.  Indeed,  we 
might  almost  take  forestry  as  a  yardstick  with  wliich  to  measure 
the  height  of  a  civilization.  On  tlie  one  hand,  the  nations  which 
follow  forestry  most  widely  and  systematically  would  be  found 
to  be  the  most  enlightened  nations..  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  applied  our  yardstick  to  such  countries  as  are  witiioui  forcsiy, 
we  Could  say  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance,  by  this  test  alone, 
"Here  is  a  backward  nation." 

A  singular  and  suggestive  exception  is  England,  which,  though 
provided  with  mountain  and  heath  lands  capable  of  producing  a 
large  part  of  the  wood  for  home  consumption,  has,  with  strangt 
indifference,  been  leading  all  nations  in  volume  of  wood  imporls 
and  depending  mainly  upon  foreign  sources  for  her  supplies. 
England  has  hitherto  been  able  to  count  with  certainty  upon  out- 
side aid  from  such  near  neighbors  as  Norway  and  Sweden.  This 
policy  has  seemed  satisfactory  to  the  people  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
amples of  a  more  provident  policy  afforded  by  rival  nations  al- 
most at  her  door.  The  geographical  and  economic  positions  of 
the  country  have  permitted  the  government,  for  the  time  at  least 
to  ignore  measures  found  necessary  for  the  public  welfare  in 
other  countries  of  the  same  rank. 

The  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  taken  together,  have  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  forest  history  and  applied  all  the  known 
principles  of  forestry.  They  arc  rich  in  forest  experience.  The 
lessons  of  forestry  were  brought  home  to  them  by  hard  knocks. 
Their  forest  systems  were  built  up  gradually  as  the  result  of  hard- 
ship. They  did  not  first  spin  fine  theories  and  then  apply  those 
theories  by  main  force.  On  the  contrary,  they  began  by  facing 
disagreeable  facts.  Every  step  of  the  way  toward  wise  forest 
use,  the  world  over,  has  been  made  at  the  sharp  spur  of  want, 
suffering,  or  loss.  As  a  result,  the  science  of  forestry  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  most  directly  useful  of  all  the  sciences.  If 
is  a  serious  work,  undertaken  as  a  measure"  of  relief,  and  con- 
tinued as  a  safeguard  against  future  calamity. 

Roughly,  those  countries  which  to-day  manage  their  forests  on 
sound  principles  have  passed  through  four  stages  of  forest  ex- 
perience. At  first  the  forests  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  in  the 
way,  and  so  they  wore  cither  neglected  or  destroyed.  Next,  as 
settlements  grew  and  the  borders  of  the  forest  receded  farther  and 
farther  from  the  places  where  wood  was  needed  and  used,  the 
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question  of  local  wood  supplies  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  forest 
was  spared  or  even  protected.  Third,  the  increasing  need  of 
wood,  together  with  better  knowledge  of  the  forest  and  ils  growth, 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  forest  as  a  crop,  like  agricultural 
crops,  which  must  be  harvested  and  which  should  therefore  be 
made  to  grow  again.  In  this  stage  silviculture,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  so  as  to  encourage  its  continued  best  growth, 
was  born.  Finally,  as  natural  and  industrial  progress  led  to 
measures  for  the  general  welfare,  including  a  wiser  and  less 
wasteful  use  of  natural  resources,  the  forest  was  safeguarded 
and  controlled  so  as  to  yield  a  constant  maximum  product  year 
after  year  and  from  one  generation  to  another.  Systematic  for- 
estry, therefore,  applied  by  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple and  practiced  increasingly  by  farsighled  private  citizens, 
comes  when  the  last  lesson  in  the  school  of  forest  experience  is 
mastered. 

The  United  States,  then,  in  attacking  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  use  its  great  forest  resources,  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  field.  It  has  the  experience  of  all  other  countries  to  go 
upon.  There  is  no  need  for  years  of  experiment  with  untried 
theories.  The  forest  principles  which  himdreds  of  years  of  ac- 
tual practice  have  proved  right  'are  at  ;ts  command.  The  only 
question  is,  how  should  these  be  modified  or  extended  to  be.st 
meet  American  conditions.  In  the  management  of  the  National 
Forests  the  Government  is  not  wrrUiig  in  the  dark.  Nor  is  it 
slavishly  copying  European  countries.  It  is  putting  into  practice, 
in  America,  and  for  Americans,  principles  tried  and  found  cor- 
rect, which  will  insure  to  all  the  jieople  alike  the  fullest  and  best 
use  of  all  forest  resources. 

In  the  following  short  history  of  what  forestry  has  done  in 
other  countries,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  only  the  chief  facts. 
Yet  even  in  this  incomplete  review  two  things  stand  out  with 
striking;  clearness.  One  is  that  those  countries  which  have  gone 
farthest  in  the  practice  of  forestry  are  the  ones  which  to-day  arc 
most  prosperous,  which  have  (he  least  proportion  of  waste  land, 
and  which  have  the  most  promising  futures.  The  other  is  that 
those  countries  which  spend  most  upon  their  forests  receive  from 
them  the  greatest  net  returns. 
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The  (ieiman  Kmiiire  has  nearly  .'J.'),()00,000  acres  of  forest,  of 
which  'i^.0  per  cent  belongs  to  the  State,  1.8  per  cent  to  ihc 
Crown,  16,1  per  cent  lo  ccinnmnities,  46.5  per  cent  to  private  per- 
sons, 1.6  per  cent  to  corporations,  and  the  reniaineder  to  inslilu- 
tions  and  associations.  There  is  3  httie  over  three-fiftlis  of  an  acre 
of  forest  for  eacii  citizen,  and  thongh  53  cubic  feet  of  wood  to  the 
acre  is  produced  in  a  year,  wood  imports  have  increasingly  ex- 
ceeded wood  exports  for  over  forly  years,  and  300.0(M),0C>()  cubic 
feet,  valued  at  .$S(l.(H)l),0O0,  or  over  one-sixth  of  the  home  n>n- 
sumption  is  now  'nipoited  each  year,  Gennany's  drains  on  for- 
eign countries  are  in  the  following  order:  An  stria- Hungary. 
] !),7r)0,n(IO  fons:  Ru.'^s-a  and  Fiulan.l,  18,000,000  tons;  Sweden, 
508.000  tons;  the  I'nited  States,  360,000  tons;  Norway,  49,000 
tons.' 

German  forestry  is  remarkable  in  three  ways.  It  has  always 
l?d  in  scientific  thoroughness,  and  now  it  is  working  out  results 
with  an  exactness  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  laboratory;  it  lias 
applied  this  scientific  knowledge  with  the  greatest  technical 
succe.'is:  and  it  has  solved  the  problem  of  securing  through  along 
series  of  years  an  increasing  forest  output  and  increasing  profits 
at  the  same  time. 

Like  other  advanced  European  countries.  Germany  felt  the 
pinch  of  wood  shortage  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  thongh 
this  shortage  was  relieved  by  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  which 
opened  up  new  forests,  and  by  the  use  of  coal,  which  substilutc<l 
a  new  fnel  for  wood,  the  warning  was  heeded,  ami  systematic 
State  forestry  was  begun.  After  all.  the  scare  was  not  a  false 
one.  for  even  to-day  Germany  is  not  independent  as  regard? 
wood,  since  she  has  to  import  one-sixth  of  all  she  nses. 

In  addition  to  the  w(Kxl-supply  qucstion,Germany  was  forced 
to  undertake  forestry  by  the  need  of  protecting  agriculture  and 
stream  ^l^w.  Tiic  frotd>les  which  France  was  having  with  her 
mountain  (orrents  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Germajis  to  the  dangers 
from  floods  in  their  own  land.  As  a  result  the  maintenance  of 
protective  forests  was  provided  for  by  r>avaria  in  1852,  by  Prus- 
sia -n  1875.  p.nd  by  Wiirltcmbcrg  in  187!). 

'.According  to  the  kind  of  wood,  a  ton  is  equivalent  to 
from  about  r>()0  to  about  1,000  board  feet. 
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Kacli  State  i*f  tlie  CiL'rnian  federation  administers  its  own  for- 
ests. All  of  the  States  practice  forestry  with  sntccss.  The  re- 
sults obtained  by  I'russia  and  Saxony  are  ])arti';nlar!y  interest- 
ing, f()r  they  show  how  forests  may  be  kept  constantly  improving 
imder  a  system  of  management  which  yields  a  handsome  profit. 

Th°  Prussian  forests,  covering  nearly  7,000,000  acres,  are  made 
lip  much  as  if  we  should  ccmbine  the  pineries  of  the  Southern 
States  with  the  forests  of  some  of  our  Middle  Atlantic  and  Cen- 
tral States,  When  forestry  was  begun  a  great  part  of  them  had 
been  injnred  by  mismanagement,  much  as  our  forests  hav«  been, 
and  the  Prussian  foresters  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  run-down  forests  out  of  the  returns  from  those  which 
were  still  in  good  condition.  They  solved  it  with  striking  suc- 
cess. Immense  improvement  has  already  taken  place  and  is 
steadily  going  on. 

The  method  of  management  adopted  calls  for  a  sustained  yield — 
that  is,  no  more  wood  is  cut  than  the  forest  produces.  Under 
this  management  the  growth  of  the  forest,  and  conse(|tiently  the 
amount  cut,  has  risen  sharply.  In  1830  the  yeild  was  20  cubic 
feet  per  acre :  in  ]  865,  24  cubi':'  feet ;  in  1 890,  52  cubic  feet,  and  in 
101)4,  f>5  cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  Prussian  forest  manage- 
ment has  multiplied  the  rate  of  production  threefold  in  seventy- 
five  years,  .And  the  quality  of  the  product  has  improved  with  the 
(jiiantity.  Between  ISJIO  and  li)04  the  jK-'rcentage  of  .saw  timber 
"ruse  frtm  19  jrer  cent  to  r;4  per  cent. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  this  connection  that  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  we  are  using  about  three  times  as  much  tim- 
ber as  our  forests  grow.  If  we  were  everywhere  practicing  for- 
estry with  a  resulting  improvement  eipial  to  that  made  in  Prussia, 
Dur  forests  would  l»e  growing  as  much  as  we  use. 

The  financial  returns  in  Prussia  make  an  even  better  showing. 
Net  returns  per  acre  in  ISoO  were  28  cents.  In  ISfiS  they  were 
72  cents;  in  1900, .$1.58;  ami  in  1904. $2.50.  They  are  now  nearly 
10  times  what  they  were  si.sty  years  a^o,  and  they  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  ever. 

These  results  have  been  obtained-  in  I'russia  along  with  almost 
ideal  technical  success.  When  what  is  wanted  i.s  a  sustained 
yield  from  the  forest  year  by  year  in  the  long  run,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  have  always  a  certain  number  of  trees  ready  to  be 
cut ;  there  must  'be  a  projier  proportion  of  irces  of  all  ages.  This 
percentage  has  been  .secured  and  maintained  with  almost  mathe- 
matical accuracy. 
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In  Saxony,  which  lias  about  430,000  acres  of  State  forests,  ilie 
increase  of  cut  under  forest  management,  which  always  means 
also  a  corresponding  increase  in  wood  produced,  has  been  nearly 
as  marked  as  in  Prussia.  The  yield  rose  55  per  cent  between 
1820  and  1904,  and  is  now  93  cubic  feet  per  acre — greater  than 
that  of  the  Prussian  forests.  Since  the  'chief  wood  is  spruce, 
which  yields  more  saw  timber  than  the  average  of  trees  making 
up  the  Prussian  forests,  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  saiv 
tiinlijr  '■^  Saxony  naturally  exceeds  the  increase  in  Pnisiia.  It 
increased  from  26  per  cent  in  1830  to  66  per  cent  in  1904.  The 
net  yearly  revenue  is  $5.30  per  acre.  The  yearly  expense  is  5^1 
per  acre. 

Th°se  figures  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  corres|ximiin^' 
ones  for  the  Unite.l  States,  given  in  the  table  on-  page  !.'■).  W.- 
spent  on  our  National  Forests  last  year  9  3-10  mills  per  aero,  anil 
out  net  revenue  from  them  was  less  than  %  mill  per  acre. 

The  rise  in  prices,  felt  everywhere,  accounts  only  in -part  fur 
the  increased  financ'al  returns  from  forestry  in  these  two  States. 
I''or  while  the  prices  have  not  quite  trebled,  the  revenue  has  lieen 
multiplied  tenfold. 

Other  German  States,  smaller,  and  with  better  kinds  of  timkr 
and  better  market  facilities,  secure  even  higher  returns.  The 
forests  of  Wiirttemberg  yield  a  net  annual  revenue  of  nearly  $fi 
per  acre,  and  tho.se  of  several  smaller  administrations  do  cv?n 
better. 

.■\  nnmbcr  of  the  private  forests  of  Germany  are  managed  wiili 
great  sncceis.  As  a  result  of  a  canvass  of  1 5,600 ,OfM)  arres  of 
State,  municipal,  and  private  forests,  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age net  revenue  per  acre,  from  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  land, 
was  *2.40  a  year. 

What.  then,  has  forestry  done  in  Germany?  Starting  with  for- 
c.-ils  which  were  in  as  bad  shape  as  many  of  our  own  which  haw 
l>ecn  recklessly  cut  uver,  it  raised  the  average  y:eld  of  wood  |>»t 
acre  from  20  cubic  feet  in  1830  to  65  cubic  feet  in  1904. '  During 
the  same  period  of  time  it  trebhd  the  proportion  of  saw  timber 
got  from  the  average  cut,  which  means,  in  other  words,  thai 
through  the  pract'ce  of  forestry  the  timberlands  of  Germany  are 
of  three  times  lieller  quality  tiwlay  than  when  no  system  was 
nsed.  And  in  fifty-four  years  it  increas-^d  the  money  rdnms 
from  an  avcnige  acre  of  ti>re^t  sevenfold. 

Vet  H)-day  the  forests  arc  in  better  condition  than  ever  before, 
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and  under  the  present  system  of  management  it  is  possible  for 
the  German  foresters  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  high 
yield  and  large  returns  which  the  forests  now  give  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  into  the  future. 

France. 

France  has  not  quite  18  per  cent  of  forest — three-fifths  of  an 
acre  per  capita.  This  is  enough  to  produce  only  one-third  of  the 
home  demand.  The  country  imports  annually  $30,000,000  worth 
of  wood,  and  pays  $6,000,000  duty  and  $10,000,000  freight  for  it. 
This  wood  comes  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany  and  America,  Of  the  23,500,000  acres  of  French 
forests  the  Stale  owns  2,707,000,  and  the  Departments  and  com- 
munes 3,472,000,  Since  1827,  when  the  forest  code  was  passed, 
the  State  and  communal  forests  have  been  under  management. 
The  State  forests  yield  a  clear  profit  of  $4,737,250  a  year,  or 
$1,75  per  acre;  $0.95  is  spent  for  the  management  of  each  acre 
every  year. 

The  best  managed  State  forests  yield  about  40  cubic  feet  per 
acre  a  year,  which  is  low  compared  with  the  yield  of  some  other 
European  forests,  such  as  those  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  or  Wurttem- 
berg. 

The  great  achievement  of  France  in  forestry  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  protective  forests  where  much  destruction  had 
been  caused  by  floods  and  winds.  From  various  causes  large 
areas  were  cleared  of  forests  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  only  when  it  was  too  late  was  it  realized  that  thes'; 
lands  were  not  fit  for  agriculture  and  should  have  been  left  in 
forest.  To  repair  the  mistake,  a  movement  to  reforest  began  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an  exceedingly  expensive  mis- 
take, Down  to  tne  present  time,  enconraged  by  wise  laws,  the 
State,  the  romniunes,  and  private  iamlowners  have  restored  tn 
forest  aver  2,500,000  acres,  and  so  saved  them  from  rnin.  In 
addition,  the  resulting  forests  return  an  excellent  revenue. 

Two-thirds  of  the  torrents  of  Kurope  arc  in  France.  In  the 
Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  mcnmtains  there  arc  1,4(;2 
brooks  and  mountain  streams  which  are  considered  dangerous. 
\early  a  million  acres  of  mountain  slopes  are  exposed'  to  erosion 
by  these  streams,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flat  land  below. 

As  far  back  as  the  sixteenfh  century  there  were  local  reslric- 
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tions  against  clearing  mountain  sides,  enforced  by  fines,  confisca- 
tion, and  corporal  punishment.  In  the  main  thtst  prevented 
ruinous  stripping  ot"  hillsides,  but  with  the  French  Revolution 
these  restrictions  were  swept  aside  aiid  the  mountains  were 
cleared  at  such  a  rate  that  disastrous  effecis  were  f«it  within  teci 
years.  By  1803  the  people  had  become  aroused  to  the  folly  of 
this  cutting.  Where  useful  brooks  had  been  there  now  rushed 
torrents  which  flooded  the  fertile  fields  and  covered  them  wiih 
sterile  soil  washed  down  from  the  mountains.  The  clearing  con- 
tinued unchecked  until  some  800,000  acres  of  farm  bnd  had 
been  ruined  or  seriously  injured,  and  the  population  of  eighteen 
Departments  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  and  forced  to  emi- 
grate. By  1860  the  State  took  up  the  problem,  but-  in  such  a 
way  that  the  burden  of  expense  for  reforestation  was  thrown  upon 
the  mountaineers,  v,ho,  moreover,  were  deprived  of  much  pas- 
turage. Complaints  naturally  arose.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  torrents  by  sodding  instead  of  by  forest  planting.  This, 
however,  proved  a  failure,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  plant- 
ing, by  the  law  of  1882,  which  provides  that  the  State  shall  bear 
the  costs.  Since  then  the  excellent  results  of  planting  have  com- 
pletely changed  public  sent'ment.  The  motmtaineers  are  most 
eager  lo  have  the  work  go  on  ami  are  ready  to  offer  their  land 
for  nothing  to  the  forest  department.  !n  addition  to  lands  se- 
cured by  gift,  the  Stale  ac(|u;res  25,000  or  ;10,000  acres  a  year, 
fiver  ri(HI,(KIO  acres  have  been  acquired  and  more  than  one-half 
of  this  area  has  been  planted.  Already  163  of  (he  to;rents  liave 
l)een  entirely  controlkd  and  654  are  beginning  to  show  ihe  con- 
trolling effects  of  the  forest  on  their  watersheds.  Thirty-one  ni 
the  torrents  now  entirely  controHeti  were  considered  hopelessly 
bad  half  a  century  ago. 

It  is  expected  that  $r)(),()l)(  1,00(1  will  have  been  spent  before  tlie 
work  i)f  reforesting  for  protection  is  complete. 

The  sand  dunes  on  the  coast  of  bVance,  mainly  in  (iascony. 
whiL-h  the  winds  drove  farther  and  farther  inland,  wasting  t!ie 
vineyards,  have  now  largely  been  fixed  in  place  by  forest  planta- 
tions which  were  begun  in  17113.  Of  the  3r>0,000  acres  of  sand 
dunes  27:'>,000  have  Ixcn  planted  in  forest,  and  the  dunes,  in- 
stead of  being  a  constant  menace  to  the  neighboring  farmers, 
now  are  growing  crqjs  of  ])ine  which  produce  valuable  wood  and 
resin.  In  all.  about  .fi.OINt.OOO  was  spent  in  the  work  and  an 
additional  $700,()0()  was  laid  nut  in  bringing  the   forests  under 
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administration.  \ow,  ilioiifjh  alwut  oiie-lialf  of  the  lands  liave 
been  aa|iiired  by  private  persons  and  the  State  retains  only  about 
125, 000  acres,  the  State  has  received  $120,000  above  all  expenses, 
ami  possesses  a  property  worth  $10,000,000,  acqnired  virtiulK" 
for  nothing. 

Some  2,000,000  acres  of  shifting  sands  and  marshes  toward  the 
interior  of  the  cinintry,  a  triangular  territory  known  as  the 
Landcs,  has  lieen  changed  from  a  formerly  worthless  eonditior 
into  a  profitable  forest  valued  at  .>H100.000,000.  Reforestation 
was  htigim  abont  th°  middle  of  the  last  century.  Tiiis  work  was 
done  principally  by  the  communes,  aided  and  imitated  by  private 
owners,  and  encouraged  by  the  State.  The  resulting  forest  pro- 
duces both  pin;?  timber  and  resin,  upon  the  yield  of  which  the 
present  valuation  is  based. 

I-a  Sologne,  in  tl:e  central  part  of  the  country  l>ctween  tl;c  riv- 
ers Loire  and  Cher,  were  onct  densely  woodetl,  but  was  fi^r  two 
centuries  steadily  deforested.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
tc;;nth  century  ],2r>0,000  acres  had  been  utterly  abandoned.  Ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  Soil  and  subsoil,  drainage  was  necessary 
as  a  first  step  toward  reclaiming  this  land  with  forest.  Alx>ut 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  c?ntury  a  committee  of  private  citi- 
zens, under  the  presidency  of  the  director -general  of  fiiresls,  be- 
gan the  work  of  reclamation.  .V  canal  25  miles  long  and  350 
miles  of  road  were  built,  and  200,00(1  acres  of  non-agricuHural 
land  were  planted  with  pine.  In  s])itc  of  the  ii'Ct  that  one  of  the 
species  planted  proved  a  failure  and  another  kind  of  pine  had  to 
he  substituted,  the  reforestation  work  has  residte<l  m  a  forest 
proiierty  worth  $1^.000.000,  and  land  which  could  he  Ixrtight  for 
S4  an  acre  fifty  years  ago  is  now  yiekiing  ^'i  an  acre  net  annual 
revenue. 

The  arid  limestone  wastes  of  the  province  of  Champagne  have 
iK-'cn  partly  reclaimed  by  fnresl  plauling.  Two  hundr^-d  thousand 
acre>,  jtlanted  at  a  cost  of  ^M^  per  acre,  have  now  risen  in  value 
fn^in  s|!4  to  $40  per  acre,  with  a  total  value  of  i(!]0,OOI),00(l  and  a 
nel  annua!  revenue  of  $2  ])cr  acre. 

The  private  forests  of  France  are  being  freely  sold.  Si)ccn- 
lators  buy  them,  strip  them,  and  sell  them  for  grazing  ])uri>oses. 
In  this  way  hilltops  and  hillsides  are  being  rapidly  denuded. 
This  threatens  erosion  and  the  silting  of  fann  lands  in  the  valleys 
liy  the  washing  down  of  infertile  soil.  The  terribly  desiniciivc 
floods  of  the  present  year  could  not  have  been  so  violenl  had  ihe 
hills  of  France  been  kept  clothed  in  forest. 
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In  France,  then,  forestry  has  decreased  the  danger  from  floods, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  vast  areas  of  fertile  farms,  and  in 
doing  so  has  added  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  National 
wealth  in  new  forests.  It  has  removed  the  danger  from  sand 
dunes;  and  in  their  place  has  created  a  property  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Applied  to  the  State  forests,  which  are  small 
in  ctmiparison  with  the  National  Forests  of  this  country,  it  causei 
ihem  to  yield  each  year  a  net  revenue  of  more  than  $i,700,000, 
though  the  sum  spent  on  each  acre  for  management  is  over  100 
times  greater  than  that  spent  on  the  forests  of  the  United  Slates. 

France  and  Germany  together  have  a  population  of  100,000,001), 
in  round  numbers,  against  our  probable  85,000,000,  and  State  for- 
ests of  14,500,000  acres  against  our  160,000,000  acres  of  Xational 
Forests;  but  France  and  Germany  spend  on  their  forests  $11,000,- 
000  a  year  and  get  from  them  in  net  returns  $30,000,000  a  year, 
while  the  United  Slates  spent  on  the  National  Forests  last  year 
$1,400,000  and  secured  a  net  rctnrn  of  less  than  $130,000. 


In  Switzerland,  which  lias  2,000,000  acres,  or  20.6  per  «nt 
of  its  area,  in  forest,  the  communal  forests  are  the  largest,  and 
make  up  (!7  per  cent  of  the  total ;  the  cantons  own  4.5  per  c;nl; 
and  private  persons  own  28.6  per  cent.  The  communal  huMiiig' 
are  constantly  growing  by  the  purchase  of  private  lands.  The 
general  go\-ernment,  or  Bund,  owns  no  forests.  From  $6,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  worth  of  wood  (300,000  tons)  and  wooden  «are 
are  annually  imported.  This  comes  mainly  from  Austria-Uun- 
gary,  southern  Germany,  and  France. 

The  State  forests  yield  about  64  cubic  feet  per  acre,  the  cor- 
IK>ration  forests  42  cubic  feet ;  the  average  yield  of  both  togellie'' 
is  abdut  45  cubic  feet.  The  avera);e  wt)od  growth  piT  acre  ha.< 
been  C'^timated  t(j  be  511  cubic  fc.'l.  In  the  Slate  forests  of  [>>■'"' 
the  figures  show  a  gn.wth  of  50  cubic  feet  for  the  plateau  omn- 
try,  7;{  cubic  fwl  for  the  niiildle  cnuntry,  ami  75  cubic  fcri  i" 
the  Jura.  Wood  prices,  which  are  higher  than  in  (.lerniany,  lia^c 
been  rising  for  forty  years. 

The  exi>endilures  in  forest  mauagemeut  vary  greatly  aniw^ 
the  Cantons,  ringinj;  frnui  $1.50  to  $7  p^r  acre.  The  net  annual 
returns  ranj^e  from  ^'i  ]n.-r  acre  in  the  forests  where  lca>t  's''^" 
jK'nded,  to  $8  or  $!(  per  acre  in  the  city  forests,  where  i""^''  '" 
expended. 
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Forest  regulations  came  very  early  in  Switzerland.  The  first 
forest  ortliiiance  of  Hern  was  issued  600  years  ago.  The  city 
forest  of  Zurich,  famous  as  tlieSihIwald,  has  been  managed  un- 
der a  working  plan  since  1680,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  managed  and  most  profitable  forests  in  the  world.  It 
yieltis,  on  the  average,  a  clear  annual  profit  of  $12  an  acre.  From 
time  Id  time,  as  the  evidence  shows,  the  Swiss  people  stood  in 
dread  of  a  timber  famine.  Ordinances  were  passed  forbidding 
the  refluction  of  the  forest  area,  the  making  of  clearings,  and  the 
exportation  of  wood  from  one  Canton  to  anothef.  In  tlie  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  modern  industrial  life  began,  \-^ri- 
oiis  Cantons  sought  to  follow  the  examples  which  Bern  and  2ii- 
rich  had  set  in  forestry.  A  severe  flood  in  1830  brought  home 
tlic  need  of  more  vigorous  measures  in  guarding  against  torrents. 
The  floods  of  1834  and  18G8  further  enforced  the  lesson.  An  in- 
vestigation of  Swiss  forest  conditions  was  ordered  by  tlie  Bund 
in  1857,  and  the  sam^  year  provision  was  made  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $2,000  to  the  Swiss  Forestry  Association  for 
engineering  and  reforesting  work  in  the  Alps,  In  1871  the  Bun- 
tlesrath  was  empowered  to  carry  on  this  work,  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $20,000,  After  the  flood  of  1868  $200,000  of 
the  collections  made  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  was  devoted 
to  reforestation.  In  1876  the  Bund  assumed  supervision  of  the 
water  and  forest  police  in  the  High  Alps  above  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, and  undertook  to  give  aid  in  the  work  of  engineering  and 
reforesting  for  the  control  of  the  Alpine  torrents.  Since  1898 
the  Bund  has  supervised  all  this  work,  and  in  1902  the  present 
forest  policy  was  firmly  fixed  by  a  revision  of  the  existing  law. 

All  the  Swiss  forests  comprised  in  the  Bund  are  now  classified 
as  protection  and  nonprotection  forests.  Whether  public  or  pri- 
vate they  are  all  controlled  by  the  government.  In  protection 
forests  all  cuttings  must  be  such  as  to  preserve  the  protective 
value  of  the  forest  co\"er  intact,  and  for  this  reason  clean  cutting 
is  usually  forbidden.  In  such  forest  stumpage  sales  are  forbid- 
den, and  all  wood  must  be  felled  and  measured  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  forest  officer.  Otherwise,  privately-owned  protection 
forests  are  supervised  in  the  main  as  are  those  publicly  owned. 
Nonprotection  forests  are  also  subject  to  a  number  of  regula- 
tions. When  they  are  in  private  hands  clearings  may  be  made 
only  with  consent  of  the  Canton,  If^ged  areas  must  be  reforested 
within  three  years,  and  existing  forest  pastures  must  be  main- 
tained. 
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W'licre  i>rotectii>ii  forests  can  be  created  by  iilaiitin^,',  llii>  iiiav 
])'•  ordiTod,  ami  wlicre  forests  arc  cunvertc<l  to  fanning  land  ur 
pasture  an  equal  area  may  be  ordered  reforested.  AVherc  barren 
ground  is  required  lo  be  forested  for  protectii-c  piirposes,  llic 
ilimd  assists  by  paying  from  30  to  50  i>er  cent  of  tbe  cost.  I!l'- 
tween  lf<76  and  ]!t02  16,000  acres  were  reforested  at  a  co?l  uf 
!|>l.(HM).(lfl!l,  in  round  numbers,  the  Blind  having  paid  one-half. 

(Irazing  has  been  regulated  for  centuries.  In  protection  for- 
ests it  is  entirely  prohibited ;  birt  on  all  the  rest  of  the  furesi- 
great  success  has  attende<l  the  efforts  of  the  forest  service  in 
safegnard  both  pasturage  and  the  forest  liy  su|X'rvision  and  raiiRc 
iniprovtment.  Despite  differences  in  local  conditions,  the  ex- 
perience of  Switzerland  in  forest  grazing  is,  therefore,  sironglv 
in  sup|M>rt  of  the  pcdicics  which  are  directing  the  efforts  of  utir 
own  Forest  Service.  Indeed,  the  cxjK'rience  of  alt  Ciirope  slii>"-^ 
the  necessity  of  controlling  the  public  range. 

1"o  siun  Jip,  forestry  in  Switzerland,  where  every  ftwt  of  asr> 
cuHural  land  is  of  the  greatest  value,  has  made  it  i)ossible  fortlie 
people  to  farm  all  lard  lit  for  cntps.  and  so  has  assisted  the  oniti- 
try  lo  sii]>[K)rt  a  lari^er  population,  and  one  that  is  more  pri>-pc-r- 
ous,  than  would  b?  the  case  if  the  valleys  were  subjected  lo  de- 
structive fliKHls.  In  a  c(HHitry,  as  small  as  Switzerland,  and  oni^ 
which  iiintains  so  many  li;gh  and  rugged  mountains,  this  is  a  .serv- 
ice tl'e  l)eiiefits  of  which  can  ni«  l>e  measured  in  dollars.  It  i^ 
in  Switzerland  also,  in  the  Sihlwald.  that  forestry  demonstrate? 
beyond  contradiction  how  great  a  yield  in  wood  and  money  it  may 
bring  about  if  applieil  onsistently  for  a  number  of  years. 

XoKW.W.    SWEDKN    .\ND   DeNM.\RK. 
\oRWAY. 

i  In'.y  21  ])er  cent,  or  20,000,000  acres,  of  Xorway  is  in  fore-i. 
Th-j  Sirte  owns  k-^s  tlan  2.000.000  acres  of  th's.  Of  the  forest 
region  one-half  has  ti>  imjiort  timber,  one-fourth  has  sufficient  for 
its  nitds,  and  one-fourth  is  able  to  export  over  1.000,000  loii^. 
valued  at  S1S.I'00.(H)0  a  year.  Xearly  two-thirds  of  the  exp-irts 
go  to  England  and  nmst  of  tbe  rest  is  divided  np  between  Rel- 
giiim,  .Australia.  I"rance,  Holland,  Ccrniany,  and  Denmark.  The 
tola!  annual  cut.  onc-fiflb  of  wli'ch  is  e.xporte<l,  is  almut  500,00<V 
000  cubic  feel.  It  exceeds  by  1  ,.'>O0,O00  cubic  feet  the  animin! 
of  wwmI  grown  by  all  the  forest  in  the  same  time.       In  other 
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Hduls,  tlic  vi[t  is  far  t(K>  heavy  to  last,  so  that  a  rahictiun  of 
wood  exports  is  inevitable. 

I'orcsirv  is  on  a  lew  levi'l,  Tl;e  various  provisions  for  the  I>et- 
tcr  use  and  protection  of  the  foresis,  wliich  began  three  hundred 
years  af^o.  have  been  of  too  half-hearted  a  nature  to  m?et  the  situ- 
ation. There  is  a  forest  service,  but  the  officers  are  few  and  un- 
derpaid, and  the  districts  under  their  care — sometimes  several 
million  acres  to  each — are  far  too  large  for  effective  work. 
Moreover,  there  arc  difficuhies  over  the  forest  rights  which  were 
earlier  grante<l  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  country,  but 
which  are  ninv  greatly  in  the  way  of  establishing  properly  rij-hts 
anil  organizing  an  administration. 

Since  18(J0  the  State  has  been  buying  cut-over  lands  in  order 
to  plant  tbeui  to  forest  where  forest  protection  is  needed,  and 
from  Jlilo.OOO  to  $20,000  a  year  has  been  si>cnt  in  this  way  during 
recent  years. 

The  communal  forests  are  supervised  by  the  Government,  and 
arc  usually  managed  by  the  foresters  with  a  view  simply  to  sup- 
lilying  local  needs.  Sales  outside  the  parishes  are  permitted  only 
where  there  i.s  more  than  enough  for  these  needs. 

Sweden. 

Sweden  has  nearly  r>0,(MIO,000  acres  of  forest,  covering  nearly 
-"lO  (»er  cent  of  the  total  land  area.  Since  the  English  import  duties 
were  abolished  in  18(i6  the  wood  exports  from  Sweden  have 
steadily  increased,  fill  now  Sweden  stands  ne.vt  to  Russia,  the 
world  leader,  in  wood  exjuirts,  with  $54,000,000  worth  a  year, 
representing  nearly  4.5n<t.(K)0  tons.  England  takes  half  of  this, 
followed  by  France.  Denmark,  (iermany,  Holland,  Cai)e  Colony, 
.Australia,  and  South  America.  The  total  cut  from  the  forest  :s 
estimated  to  be  near  1,0(HI  million  cubic  feet. 

The  State  owns  about  13,500,000  acres,  or  3:i.2  ].cr  ceiu,  and 
controls  4,000,000  acres  more.  The  State  lands  are.  in  the  main, 
of  lesser  commercial  value,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  exis- 
tence of  If^ging  rights  granted  in  the  past,  keeps  the  net  inc'inic 
for  the  present  down  to  12  cents  an  acre.  Xcvertheltss,  sine.' 
ISf'fl  the  net  revenue  from  the  State  forests  has  risen  from  .•};:{00,- 
000  to  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Vp  to  five  hundred  years  ago  Sweden  was  overburdened  by 
forests,  but  by  that  time  aitting  and  wasting  had  gone  so  far  thaf 
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the  willful  setting  of  forest  fires  was  forbidden.  In  1638  over- 
seers of  communal  forests  were  appointed  in  order  lo  consen'c 
supplies  of  wood  for  charcoal  used  in  the  iron  industry.  A  gen- 
eral law  followed  in  1647,  and  a  director  of  forests  in  the  two 
southern  districts  was  appointed  in  1720.  All  through  the  eight- 
eenth century,  restrictions  upon  forest  use  wsie  in  force.  To- 
ward tlie  close  of  ihe  century  there  was,  indeed,  a  prenialiirc 
scare  over  a  ;-iossihle  t'mber  famine.  Yet,  despite  this  legisla- 
tion, and  much  legislation  which  followed,  waste  continued  togn 
on.  While  measures  were  being  passed  to  conser\'e  the  forests, 
the  communal  forests  and  town  forests  were  actually  oeing  solu 
It  was  not  till  the  law  of  1903,  which  went  into  effect  in  Januarj*, 
1905,  that  a  satisfactory  policy  was  secured.  In  general,  this  re- 
quires the  practice  of  forestry.  As  in  Russia,  provincial  forest 
protection  committees  have  to  approve  the  local  felling  plans.  A 
diameter  limit  is  set,  below  which  trees  may  not  be  cut.  Clear- 
ings are  forbidden,  and  cleared  land,  unless  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, must  be  reforested.  Pasturing  is  restricted  where  it  would 
CO  harm. 

Tn  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  State  has  increased  its  forest 
holdings  by  45  per  cent  through  the  purchase  and  reforeslingoi 
wastes  and  sand  dunes  and  by  the  settlement  of  disputed  titles. 
The  purchases  amount  to  over  600,000  acres,  for  which  an  aver- 
age price  of  ?5.30  an  acre  was  paid. 

Lumbering  is  carried  on  much  as  it  is  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  State,  as  a  rule,  sells  slumpage,  and  the  timber  is  remoi"cd 
by  contractors.  Management  is  by  no  means  so  detailed  and  in- 
tensive as  in  Germany  or  France.  The  trees  which  arc  to  be  cut 
are  marked,  but  no  attempt  is  ordinarily  made  to  prepare  com- 
plete working  plans.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  planting  is 
done  to  secure  the  future  crop,  and  natural  reproduction  is  main- 
ly relied  upon. 

Forest  fires  continue  to  do  great  damage,  especially  in  the 
northern  pari  of  the  country.  A  forest  patrol  is  doing  efTectin 
work,  however,  in  checkings  the  spread  of  fires. 

Denmark. 

Denmark  has  about  600,000  acres  under  forest,  of  which  the 
State  owns  over  23  per  cent,  or  142,000  acres.  About  75,000 
acres  of  wastes  are  in  process  of  reforestation, 
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Tile  need  of  wiser  forest  use  was  felt  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
liir)',  and  by  1781  the  State  forests  were  placed  under  administra- 
ton.  But  the  clearing  of  the  forest  continued  at  such  a  rate  that 
in  1805  it  was  provided  that  the  still  existing  forests  of  beech  and 
Dak  should  be  maintained  forever.  Further,  provision  was  made 
;is  to  the  selling  of  the  peasants'  famis,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
accumulated  in  large  holdings  upon  which  the  peasants  would 
liave  to  depend  for  their  wood. 

Since  1820  th?  forest  area  has  been  increasing.  At  present  re- 
foresting is  aflding  to  it  very  considerably.  Nearly  200,000  acres 
of  liealh  have  been  planted  in  the  last  forty  years.  To  this  work 
of  reclamation  the  State  contributes  $40,000  a  year. 

In  State  forests,  as  well  as  in  the  communal  forests  and  the 
[iirmer'.s  wcxxllots,  fore.stry  is  carefully  and  profitably  practiced. 
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rOKEST  RHSEKXliS  AS  GAME  l>KESEK\'liS. 

As  Ex-Prcsidcnt  Roossvelt  has  so  wdl  pointed  out,  llie  -Na- 
lional  forests  as  well  as  tlie  forest  reserves  maintained  by  tlie 
various  states  are  intended  for  the  fullest  and  best  use  ccMisisteni 
with  their  protection,  and  one  of  tlie  most  natural  uses  to  whicli 
a  portion  of  the  reserves  should  be  put  is  as  game  preserves  for 
all  kinds  of  wild  game. 

As  stated  in  this  report  the  forest  reserves  in  time  should  k 
used  very  extensively  as  a  summer  resort  and  by  campers,  hiint- 
crs  and  fishermen.  Much  of  the  attraction  of  the  reserves  will  de- 
pend on  whether  there  is  good  hunting  and  fishing,  and  if  these 
are  provided  sportsmen  and  tourists  will  spend  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  state. 

Wisconsin  propagates  through  its  fish  hatcheries  many  kinds  of 
fish  to  stock  the  waters  but  so  far  the  state  has  done  nothing  oui- 
side  of  enforcing  the  game  laws  towards  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  wild  game.  Now  that  the  state  has  a  for- 
est reserve  it  would  not  entail  a  great  expense  to  enclos?,  say. 
lO.OOO  acres  within  a  game  proof  wire  fence  and  authorize  die 
State  Fish  and  Game  Warden  to  use  such  funds  as  are  available 
from  time  to  time  in  stocking  it.  The  area  to  he  enclosed  should 
include  lakes  and  forests  so  as  to  have  favorable  conditions  for 
raising  such  valuable  fur  bearing  animals  as  mink,  beaver  and 
otter,  game  birds  such  as  partridge  and  pheasant,  also  white  and 
black  tailed  deer  and  possibly  in  time  moose,  caribou  and  dli- 
As  the  game  increased  it  should  be  distributed  in  all  parls  of  ihe 
forest  reser\~es  and  in  other  parts  of  the  state  where  it  would  ^ 
teive  adequate  protection.  The  area  of  the  game  preserve  conU 
be  increased  when  necessary  and  one  or  two  forest  ratters  coiiW 
easily  look  after  the  game  and  still  be  able  to  attend  to  a  good 
deal  of  forest  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  author- 
ize the  State  Fish  and  Game  Warden  and  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry to  co-operate  in  establishing  and  gradually  stocking  a  gam« 
preserve, 
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THE  STATE  WILL  LEASE  CAMP  AND  COTTAGE  SITES. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leasing 
camp  and  cottage  sites  upon  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lakes 
within  the  forest  reserve.  Owning  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
upon  the  shores  of  some  of  the  most  attractive  lakes  in  Oneida  and 
Vilas  counties,  the  state  is  easily  able  to  meet  all  pressnt  demands 
and  can  lease  sites  to  suit  almost  any  taste. 

From  ten  to  twenty  acres  will  be  leased  to  one  person  or  family 
?nd  as  much  more  to  a  club  or  association  as  they  may  really 
need.  Leases  can  be  given  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  with  the 
privibge  of  renewal  and  the  yearly  rental  will  vary  from  $10  to 
$50  according  to  tJie  size  of  the  lot  required,  its  location  and  the 
amount  of  timber  upon  it.  Tiie  contract  between  the  state  and 
the  lessee  is  very  simple,  merely  providing  lliat  the  lessee  will  cuf 
only  such  timber  as  is  marked  for  cutting  by  the  forester,  pay 
the  local  price  for  such  It^s  as  he  may  use  in  building,  use  all 
jiossible  care  in  building  fires,  agree  not  to  sell  liquor  on  the 
]>remises  or  to  sublet  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  For  a 
small  additional  sum,  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost,  the  for- 
est rangers  will  look  after  a  camp  or  cottage  during  the  winter 
months,  or  while  the  owner  is  away. 

The  Forestry  Board  however  have  no  cottages  to  rent,  nor  can 
they  build  cottages  or  sell  the  building  materials,  except  logs  from 
the  forest  reserve.  Cottage  sites  will  be  leased  not  only  to  res- 
idents of  Wisconsin  but  of  other  states  as  well. 

The  forest  reserve  region  should  become  in  time  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  for  people  throughout  the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  as 
it  has  a  fine,  bracing  dry  climate,  pine  forests  and  sandy  soil  and 
is  blessed  with  many  of  the  finest  chains  of  lakes  in  the  entire 
country.  Vilas  county  in  particular  has  a  greater  area  of  water 
than  land  and  long  trips  can  be  made  by  launch  or  canoe.  There 
is  plenty  of  sport  both  for  hunters  and  fishermen  and  the  resorts 
furnish  good  beds  and  excellent  board  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  summer  resort  business  in  northern  New  York  state 
amtmnls  to  approjcimately  $10,000,000  a  year,  this  amount  being 
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paid  by  the  tourists,  as  they  are  called,  in  railroad  fares,  toboleK 
boarding  houses,  and  for  guides,  teams,  boats,  etc.  New  Himp- 
shire  does  about  as  well  and  the  summer  business  gives  the  old 
state  of  Maine  nearly  $20,000,000  a  year. 

This  shows  that  it  will  well  pay  Wisconsin  to  protect  its  beau- 
tiful northern  lakes,  but  if  the  lake  shores  and  surrounding  iot- 
ests  are  ruined  by  annually  recurring  fires  they  will  cease  to  Ik 
attractive  in  any  sense  and  the  summer  trade  will  go  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  many  families  in  the  stale 
who  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  secuM 
an  attractive  site  upon  one  of  the  lakes  within  the  forest  resent- 
The  Board  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  best  utilization  of  ihe  for- 
est reserves  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  foresi 
reserve  region  especially  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties  is  far  mote 
valuable  for  development  as  a  great  resort  than  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  i  f  this  area  is  protected  and  everything  done  to  maic 
it  attractive,  it  will  mean  lasting  prosperity  for  all  the  resident- oi 
that  section. 

Those  applying  for  cottage  sites  should  specify  the  lake  where 
they  wish  to  build,  or  if  they  art  not  familiar  with  the  lakes  the; 
should  state  whether  they  wish  to  be  near  the  railroads  and  pol'- 
lie  resorts  or  farther  back  on  some  lake  away  from  ai!  the  sign^ 
of  civilization. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  can  supply  maps  shmving  the  !"■ 
cation  of  all  state  forest  reserve  lands  on  the  lakes,  and  also  de- 
tailed information  as  to  any  particular  lot. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  FOREST  RESERVE. 

Ijig  Trout  lake  in  Vilas  county  is  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  re- 
serve and  in  many  respects  is  so  favorably  located  that  the  head- 
(jiiarters  canips  will  'be  esta'blished  there.  A  small  cabin  has  been 
biiilt  for  the  use  of  the  rangers  who  have  been  employed  in  cut- 
ting fire  lines  and  in  clearing  the  site  for  the  tree  nursery. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  it  is  planned  to  build  a  camp  for  the 
Assistant  State  Forester,  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  field  work 
on  the  reserves ;  a  larger  camp  for  all  the  men  who  will  be  em- 
ployed at  or  near  Trout  lake,  a  tank  to  supply  water  to  the  nur- 
series, and  ice  and  boat  houses. 

The  state  owns  six  miles  of  shore  line  around  the  lake,  and  al- 
so a  very  fine  growth  of  Norway  pine  which  stands  on  a  |K>int 
that  extends  into  the  lake  from  the  east  shore.  Several  fire  lines 
must  be  cut  and  cleared  so  that  this  pine  will  be  absolutely  pro- 
tected from  fire;  and  much  of  the  shore  line  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful lake,  which  has  been  cut  over  and  burned,  must  be  planted 
with  young  pine. 

Just  back  of  the  camps  a  site  will  be  cleared  for  a  large  tree 
nursery,  as  the  State  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over  lands 
in  this  region  that  must  be  planted  just  as  soon  as  they  can  l)e 
Itrolected  from  fire. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
planting  its  scattering  land^,  as  it  could  not  protect  such  tracts 
from  fire,  but  has  been  compelled  to  wait  unlil  it  could  purchase 
the  necessary  lands  to  at  least  partially  block  up  its  holdings. 
The  Board  has  been  criticised  for  this  apparent  procrastination  by 
those  who  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

■  Most  of  the  young  pines  will  be  planted  when  two  to  three 
years  old  and  it  is  hoped  (hat  within  this  time  the  state  will  have 
ac(|uired  enough  additional  land  so  that  the  work  of  reforestation 
will  not  be  further  delayed. 

In  addition  to  the  nursery  at  Troul  lake,  at  least  two  ni?ro 
■arge  nurseries  will  be  required  in  oider  to  avoid  the  heavy  ex- 
pense or  hauling  the  nursery  stock  long  distances.  One  of  these 
nurseries  will  probably  be  established  on  the  south  shore  of 
Tomahawk  lake  and  the  other  on  or  near  Rest  lake.  . 
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RE-ESTAUUSHIXG  LINES  AND  CORNERS. 

The  original  government  surveys  in  northern  Oneida  and  Vila^ 
counties  in  the  heart  of  the  present  forest  reserve  area  were  Jon: 
fairly  well  and  the  witness  trees  were  plainly  marked  and  thi 
corners  well  established.  Cutting  out  such  corner  or  bearing  tree: 
should  have  been  punished  by  a  heavy  fine,  but  unfortunately  ihi: 
has  not  been  done  and  so  many  of  the  corners  have  been  destroj' 
ed  by  cutting  that  tjiey  must  be  again  established. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  section  corners  and  quarter  post^ 
out  of  concrete,  and  to  color  the  concrete  red  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  seen  in  the  wood's  and  quickly  located.  For  most  sections 
of  the  reverse  the  concrete  posts  can  be  made  at  the  various  ran- 
ger cabins  and  then  Hauled  to  where  they  are  to  be  set  up.  Wlim 
this  is  too  difficult  or  expensive,  iron  piping  painted  red  and  with 
a  brass  cap  for  the  lettering,  will  be  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  divisions  of  the  forest  reserves  will  be  by  blocks  or  can- 
partmcirts,  according  to  the  topography,  or  the  manner  in  ivhidi 
the  reserves  are  naturally  divided  by  rivers,  iakta  or  fire  line?, 
rather  than  by  townships  or  sections.  Still  it  is  important  while 
the  location  of  many  of  the  old  corners  is  still  known  to  rc-estat- 
lish  them,  and  as  the  state  may  find  it  necessary  or  expedient  in 
future  years  to  sell  small  tracts  for  farming  or  other  pirqMWi'S,  n 
is  very  important  that  the  original  corners  and  lines  slioidd  be  re- 
tained. 
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A  very  large  amoimt  of  work  must  be  done  upon  the  forest  re- 
serves in  order  to  protect  them  from  forest  fires  and  also  to  place 
the  forests,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  such  condition  that  they  will 
begin  to  yield  a  steady  and  increasing  revenue  to  the  state. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  department  in  1905  the  main 
work  of  the  Assistant  State  Forester  and  the  cruisers  has  been  the 
examination  of  ihe  forest  reserve  lands  that  on  account  of  being 
badly  scattered  or  agricuhural  in  character,  should  be  sold,  and  the 
examination  and  appraisal  of  lands  to  be  purchased  and  added  to 
the  forest  reserves.  This  has  been  a  very  large  piece  of  work  but 
tlic  examination  of  the  lands  to  be  sold  Is  now  practically  com- 
pleted and  a  larg'e  portion  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  have  been 
examined  and  appraised.  By  the  purchase  of  lands  some  parts  of 
the  forest  reserves  have  now  been  blocked  up  enough  so  that  we 
are  Justified  for  the  first  time  in  cutting  fire  lines,  clearing  roads 
and  trails,  and  starting  our  nurseries  to  reforest  the  lands  that 
have  been  denuded  by  repeated  fires  in  past  years. 

The  headquarters  camp  for  our  main  work  will  be  located  at 
Trout  lake  in  Vilas  county,  and  here  also  we  will  lay  out  one  of 
iHir  largest  nurseries.  At  first  only  about  twelve  forest  rangers 
will  he  employed  but  later  on  as  the  work  develops,  the  forte  will 
\x  gradually  increased.  Cabins  will  be  built  for  the  rangers  and 
their  families  to  hve  in  and  they  will  be  located  at  the  most  dan- 
gerous fire  points,  so  that  if  fires  do  occur  we  will  have  a  trained 
fire  fighter  on  the  spot. 

All  the  ranger  cabins  will  be  connected  with  the  headquarters 
camp  by  telephone  so  that  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  any  one  of 
the  ranger  districts,  the  forester  in  charge  can  call  all  his  men 
tf^thcT  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Watch  towers,  or  locAont 
stations  will  be  built  on  high  knolls,  ridges,  or  other  favorable 
points  and  in  dangerously  dry  weather  men  equipped  with  tel- 
escopes will  be  stationed  in  them  every  day  with  instruc- 
tions to  at  once  telephone  information  of  any  fire,  or  even  smoke, 
to  the  nearest  ranger  and  to  the  headquarters  camp. 
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Each  ranger  will  be  obliged  to  keep  one  or  two  saddle  horses, 
as  ill  this  way  they  can  cover  their  districts  much  more  rapidly 
and  save  their  strei^^h  and  energy  for  the  various  kinds  of  hard 
work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  Such  work  will  consist  in 
building  roads,  trails,  fire  lines,  telephone  lines,  building  their 
cabins  and  camps,  burning  brush  and  slash,  marking  mature  tim- 
l)er  to  be  sold,  laying  out  nurseries  and  planting  denuded  areas, 
and  the  hardest  work  of  all,  fighting  fire. 

These  rangers  will  be  appointed  after  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions so  practical  in  character  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  in 
selecting  men  well  equipped  for  the  work  and  who  can  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  forestry  that  it  is  essential  that  each  ranger 
should  know.  The  men  must  have  tact,  as  they  will  come  in 
contact  in  their  work  with  settlers,  lumbermen,  resort  and  cot- 
tage owners,  campers,  hunters,  fishermen,  etc.,  and  must  know 
how  to  treat  them  pleasantly  and  respectfully,  and  still  strictly  en- 
force the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  forest  resencs. 
They  must  be  good  woodsmen  and  good  axemen,  with  a  natural 
liking  for  the  woods  and  the  life  of  the  pioneer.  The  men  "ill 
be  paid  $50.00  to  $90.00  per  month  and  their  promotion  should 
depend  absolutely  upon  their  ability,  energy  and'  general  fimess 
and  not  in  the  least  upon  their  age  or  length  of  service. 
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ISUILDINC;  FIRE  LIXES,  ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Fire  Lines. 

I^ire  lines,  or  fire  lanes  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  strips 
from  100  to  300  feet  wide  which  are  cut  through  the  forest  and 
cleared  of  all  inflammable  material,  and  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard a  strip  is  then  plowed.  The  following  account  of  the 
Michigan  Forestry  commission  shows  their  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  such  iire  lines. 

" The  lines  are  first  surveyed  and  brushed  out,  and  are 

then  plowed  with  an  ordinary  breaking  plow,  the  plowed  strip 
varying  from  J-2  to  1  rod  in  width.  From  the  experience  with 
railway  dumps,  roads  and  abandoned  fields  it  is  evident  that  in 
these  level  sands,  such  lines  are  not  readily  effaced  by  the  growth 
of  brush  and  weeds,  but  remain  bare  and  useful  as  fire  lines  for  a 
considerable  period,  when  they  can  readily  and  cheaply  be  fresh- 
ened up  by  a  disc  plow  or  harrow.  The  work  of  constructing 
these  lines  was  begun  in  1905.  Over  30  miles  of  these  lines  have 
thus  far  been  plowed  out  in  the  rough  and  the  principal  network 
of  fire  lines  for  District  No.  1  is  completed.  On  the  'plains,'  the 
Jack  pine  and  scrub  oak  lands  with  a  sparse  growth  of  timber 
and  brush,  these  lines  are  as  complete  as  is  desired,  the  plow  work 
being  perfect  in  every  detail. 

"On  the  cut  and  burned-over  lands,  where  large  pine  stumps, 
together  with  brush  and  coppice  growth  of  oak,  etc.,  present  a 
great  variety  of  obstacles,  the  first  plowing  is  rough  and  rather 
incomplete  and  the  lines  will  require  time  and  some  further  im- 
provement to  be  put  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition.  Never- 
theless there  is  not  a  rod  of  these  lines  which  would  not  stop 
without  any  help,  any  ordinary  fire,  unless  a  heavy  wind,  a  hot 
fire  and  warm,  mid-day  conditions  should  conspire  to  make  the 
case  especially  difficult.  In  actual  fighting  of  fire,  these  lines 
will  prove  of  greatest  value,  and  it  is  evident  today  that  one  man 
with  these  lines,  could  do  more  than  a  hundred  men  without  them 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  do  it  with  far  more  certainty. 
'You  are  fighting  fires  before  you  have  any,'  a  workman  correct- 
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ly  put  this  matter.  As  to  cost  of  construction  tlicsc  lines  vary 
within  wide  limits.  On  the  'plains'  they  can  be  brushed  and 
plowed  out  for  as  low  as  $5.00  per  acre,  or  $10.00  per  mile,  while 
in  'brushy'  lands,  with  large  stumps,  and  especially  on  sloping 
ground,  the  expenses  rise  to  three  and  four  times  the  above 
amount. 

"While  simimer  is  a  good  season  for  work  of  this  kind,  our  ex- 
perience would  indicate  that  early  spring  is  better ;  the  ground  is 
more  bare,  the  ground  cover  is  crushed  down  by  the  winter's 
snow,  the  soil  is  moist,  the  weather  is  cool  and  the  horses  suffer 
less  from  the  ever  present  insect  pest  of  the  region.  Single  teams 
of  heavy  horses  have  proven  more  satisfactory  than  the  employ- 
ment of  four-horse  teams,  especially  so  in  brush  and  stump 
lands." 

In  our  reserve.s  the  fire  lines  will  rarely  be  built  along  the  sec- 
tion lines  but  rather  so  a.s  to  connect  two  lakes,  or  a  lake  or  river 
with  a  swamp  or  road.  There  are  so  many  lakes,  rivers  ami 
streams  within  the  reserves  that  by  careful  selection  we  can  build 
comparatively  short  fire  lines  tJiat  will  divide  the  reserves  into 
blocks,  so  that  if  a  fire  does  start  it  can  be  held  to  the  block  in 
which  is  originates  and  will  do  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
damage. 

The  very  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  supplemented  and 
joined  tc^ether  by  broad  fire  lines  kept  clear  of  all  inflammable 
material,  should  insure  our  forest  reserves  against  the  possibilitv 
of  any  general  and  widespread  destruction  by  forest  fires.  Thi? 
is  a  most  fortunate  situation  and  removes  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  successful  forestry  management  of  large  tracts  of 
forest  land. 

Ro.\Ds. 

In  order  to  provide  means  of  communication,  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  reserve  can  \k  reached  c|uickly  and  easily,  several  hundred 
miles  of  roads  and  trails  must  be  built.  Fortunately  most  of  ihf 
reserve  already  has  many  miles  of  old  legging  railroads  and  these 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  can  be  made  into 
very  fair  wood  roads,  and  as  many  of  them  are  graded  th'ey  will 
form  important  auxiliary  fire  lines.  Not  all  of  the  old  rights  of 
way  are  located  so  that  they  can  l>e  used  as  roads  but  all  of  them 
w'll  be  cleared  of  brush  and  other  inflammable  material  and  their 
having  been  built  through  the  forest  reserve  will  save  the  state 
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thousands  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  6re  lines.  Probably  on- 
ly a  few  new  roads  will  have  to  be  cut  and  these  only  from  the 
railroads  to  the  nurseries  and  camps  to  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  haul  heavy  supplies. 

Trails. 

The  foresters  anj  rangers  will  be  mounted  on  strong  and  tough 
western  horses  so  that  they  can  cover  their  districts  rapidly  and  get 
to  fires  with  the  least  possible  delay.  However  there  is  so  much 
down  timber,  young  growth  and  brush  on  most  of  the  lands 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  travel  advantageously  on  horse- 
back in  most  directicns  unless  plenty  of  good  trails  are  built. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  trails  are  not  simply  of 
value  as  bridlepaths,  but  will  also  be  extremely  valuable  in  the 
protection  of  the  reserve  as  they  will  act  as  small  fire  hnes  and 
will  check  thousands  of  surface  fires.  The  trails  will  also  be 
built  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  follow  the  ridges,  as  the  rangers 
can  then  see  much  more  of  the  country  as  they  ride  over  the 
trails. 
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PROPOSED  FOREST  RANGER  SCHOOL. 

There  is  a  growing  danger  in  this  country  that  the  number  oi 
technically  trained  foresters  who  are  being  graduated'  in  increas- 
ing numbers  from  the  various  forestry  schools  in  the  country 
will  exceed  the  demand,  for  until  lumber  companies  and  timber- 
land  owners  more  gtnerally  adopt  the  principles  of  forestry  in  the 
management  of  their  forests,  the  employment  of  foresters  will 
be  largely  confined  to  government  and  state  work.  There  is  al- 
ways a  danger  in  the  early  periods  of  any  new  profession  of  over- 
doing it  and  also  a  strong  temptation  to  cut  down  the  instruclion 
to  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

It  is  felt  that  Wisconsin  should  not  start  a  forestry  school  as 
she  can  secure  the  foresters  that  will  be  needed  from  ihe  wd! 
equipped  schools  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 
Through  the  establishment  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratmy  of 
the  Forest  Service  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Unijfersity 
has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  train  men  in  the  best  methods 
of  utilizing  all  forms  of  forest  waste.  The  university  is  now  of- 
fering the  first  year's  courses  in  this  study  and  it  will  have  a  very 
large  and  growing  field  to  cover  in  this  line  of  work. 

Wisconsin,  however,  needs  a  school  for  forest  rangers,  for  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  state  requires  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  well  trained  rangers  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  lum- 
ber companies  and  timberland  owners  who  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  secure  men  who  not  only  understand  the  practical  details  of 
lumbering,  cruising  and  sur\'eying,  but  who  have  had  training  in 
forestry  methods  as  well.  Young,  strong  men  who  have  workM 
in  the  woods  should  be  given  the  preference  and  the  school  sitoiild 
be  located  at  a  camp  in  the  forest  reserve  as  all  the  instruction  in 
woods  work  should  be  practical  and  given  in  the  field.  It  may 
also  be  foimd  necessary  to  give  the  men  some  instruction  at  the 
University  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  if  they  spend  two  summers  in  the  forest  reserves  anil 
one  winter  at  the  University  they  should  be  well  fitted  for  their 
work. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  Slate  Board  of  Forestry  be  author- 
ized to  establish  a  forest  ranger  school  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  and  that  while  on  the  forest  reserves  the  men  should  be 
given  their  board  and  lodging  in  the  camps  and  $1.50  per  day 
for  the  time  they  are  actiially  working  for  the  state  and  not  re- 
ceiving instruction. 
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COUNTY  FOREST  RESERVES. 

In  nearly  every  county  in  the  state  there  are  areas  that  are  irnl 
suitable  for  agriculture  but  that  should  be  used  for  foresu. 
Some  counties  contain  only  small  tracts  of  such  true  forest  land 
but  in  others  such  areas  are  very  much  larger  and  their  proper 
utilization  therefore  becomes  of  great  importance.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  state  can  attempt  the  management  of  all 
such  tracts  and  it  is  felt  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  much  bel- 
ter for  the  counties  to  own  and  manage  their  own  forest  reserves. 

Up  to  as  late  as  1900,  thousands  of  acres  were  yearly  forfeited 
to  the  northern  counties  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  for  the  lum- 
bermen in  those  days  fek  that  when  the  timber  was  removed  ihe 
land  was  of  little  if  any  value.  The  coimties  were  anxious  to  get 
such  lands  back  upon  the  tax  rolls  and  therefore  they  auctioned 
them  off  and  large  tracts  were  sold  for  20  to  25  cents  per  acre. 
If,  however,  the  counties  had  retained  all  true  forest  land  and 
protected  the  large  amount  of  now  valuable  timber  that  was 
then  left,  they  would  now  be  receiving  a  very  considerable  reve- 
nue from  such  lands  and  could  look  forward  to  large  future  prof- 
its. At  present  very  little  land  is  being  forfeited  for  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  therefore  the  counties  have  largely  lost  the 
opportunity  that  they  had  a  few  years  ago  of  acquirtii!;  lands  for 
nothing. 

The  price  of  the  agricultural  land  will  advance  as  its  value 
becomes  better  known,  but  the  speculative  holders  of  non-agri- 
cultural land  will  gradually  let  go  of  such  holdings  and  the  coun- 
ties will  then  be  able  to  acquire  them  at  their  true  values.  Com- 
munal forests  are  very  common  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
other  European  countries  and  those  that  are  well  managed  pay 
net  annual  revenues  of  from  $2  to  $9  per  acre,  the  average  prob- 
ably being  about  $3.  The  result  is  that  the  citizens  of  many 
such  communities  are  not  obliged  to  pay  taxes  of  any  kind,  the 
revenues  from  the  forest  being  sufficient,  and  they  also  have  the 
best  possible  schools  and  roads  besides  frequently  receiving  thrir 
fire  wood  free  of  cost.     Many  people  will,  doubtless,  say  that 
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this  is  too  socialistic,  but  forestry  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
long  time  investment  can  be  mors  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
state  or  county  than  by  the  individual.  Many  counties  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin  could  now  acquire  tracts  of  true  forest  land  at 
a  very  reasonable  price  which  in  a  few  years  would  produce  a 
handsome  annual  revenue  that  could  be  applied  to  reducing  taxes 
or  providing  better  ^-oads  and  other  local  improvements.  Those 
counties  will  secure  the  greatest  permanent  prosi>erity  that  de- 
velop every  acre  to  its  truest  and  highest  usefulness,  and  there- 
fore it  is  recommended  that  the  counties  be  authorized  by  law  to 
acquire  forest  reserves  and  that  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
upon  request,  may  co-operate  with  any  county  in  the  acqui- 
sition, protection  and  management  of  such  reserves. 

Director  Johan  Hirsch,  formerly  president  of  the  National 
Agricultural  College  of  Norway,  makes  the  following  statements 
in  regard  to  the  forests  that  are  owned  by  the  communes  in  Nor- 
way. (The  commune  is  the  smallest  government  subdivision, 
corresponding  to  our  township  system  in  Wisconsin.) 

"Many  of  our  communes  buy  timber  lands.  They  receive  as- 
sistance to  do  so  from  the  state,  which  in  most  instances  loans  the 
district  the  necessary  funds.  Trysii  commune  has  bought  tim- 
ber lands  twice,  first  about  ten  years  ago  for  about  $70,000  and 
again  last  year  for  about  $900,000.  The  first  purchase  has  been 
paid  for  from  the  tin>ber  cut.  On  the  tract  last  purchased  there 
was  cut  last  winter  over  $215,000  worth  of  timber  and  thi.s  winter 
a  like  quantity  will  be  cut.  It  has  plainly  proved  a  profitable 
undertaking. 

"This  commune,  Faaberg,  bought  last  year  8,000  maal  of  tim- 
ber lands  {a  little  less  than  2,000  acres)  for  which  it  paid  about 
$21,000,  This  winter  we  will  cut  without  any  injury  to  the  for- 
est about  $8,000  worth  of  timber.  The  commune  of  Vardal  has 
bought  timber  land  for  about  $688,000." 

The  "Skandinaven,"  Chicago,  publishes  a  letter  from  its  corre- 
spondent in  the  community  of  Trysii,  dated  November,  1910, 
which  brings  the  condititm  of  forestry  in  that  district  down  to 
date.     A  translation  of  the  article  is  as  follows : 

"Trysii  commune  was  the  first  commune  in  this  country  that 
bought  forests  on  a  larg?  scale.  In  1891  it  bought  100,000  maal 
from  an  English  company.  Originally  this  forest  was  sold  off 
from  different  farms  in  Trysii.  The  commune  paid  aboiU  $53,- 
000  for  the  timber.  It  was  then  appraised  at  about  $60,000. 
Smaller  parcels  were  added  later. 
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"When  the  commune  in  1906  made  its  last  purchase,  the  timber 
lands  first  bought  had  not  been  paid  for  entirely  from  tlie  timber 
cut.  As  these  lands  had  to  be  mortgaged  in  connection  with  the 
latest  purchase,  an  appraisal  was  made  of  the  lands  bought  in 
]891.  This  appraisal  amounted  to  not  less  than  $150,000,  and 
even  this  was  considered  low  by  many  men  acquainted  with  local 
values.  In  15  years,  therefore,  the  forests  had  not  only  paid  for 
themselves  but  increased  in  value  nearly  three  times.  It  may 
easily  be  comprehended  that  Trysil  was  strongly  in  favor  of  new 
purchases  in  1906.  These  new  purchases  had  an  area  of  350,00U 
maal.  The  entire  forest  now  controlled  by  the  commune  is  thus 
between  four  and  five  thousand  maal,  or  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  forest  area  contained  in  the  ctMnmune.  (A 
maal  slightly  exceeds  four  acres  in  area.)  Before  closing  the 
deal  the  commune  appraised  the  forest  in  question,  which  ap- 
praisal amounted  to  about  $950,000,  not  including  the  land  fit  for 
agriculture.     The  purchase  price  was  about  $840,000. 

"Lumbering  has  been  going  on  in  these  forests  for  four  years, 
resulting  in  a  net  profit  of  about  $390,000,  thus  leaving  the  bal- 
ance of  the  purchasi:  price  on  June  30th  of  this  year  about  $580,- 
000.  ...  Of  the  original  loan  in  the  Christiana  Savings 
bank  of  $195,000  there  now  remain  two  payments  of  $50,0(KI 
with  interest  which  will  presumably  be  paid  through  the  cut  of 
1910-1911.  .  .  .  The  purchase  of  forests  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  community  in  many  respects.  The  commune  has 
Ijeen  able  to  provide  cheap  lands  to  many  new  settlers,  while  the 
lumbering  has  been  done  by  ihe  people  of  the  neighborhood,  thus 
furnishing  them  steady  work.  It  may  also  be  menticHied  that 
other  work  for  the  improvement  of  ihe  forest  has  been  under- 
taken. Thus  ditches  have  been  dug  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
metres  (in  the  neighborhood  of  63  miles).  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  for  the  laboring  people  in  the  summer  time. 

"It  may  be  stated  also  that  the  forests  in  the  cut-over  sections 
have  not  from  the  forester's  standpoint  been  cut  too  closely,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  The  sections  cut  over  have  on  the  wbde 
yielded  very  good  results  compared  with  the  appraisals." 
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FOREST  I'lRES  IN  1900  AND  1910. 

The  forest  fires  of  1908  were  ihe  most  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive that  had  occurred  for  many  years,  burning  over  1,000,000 
acres  and  destroying  merchantable  timber  and  young  growth  val- 
ued at  $9,000,000,  ]n  view  of  the  widespread  and  lasting  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  forest  fire  patrol  system  should  be  organized  to  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  the  starting  of  forest  fires.  This  recommen- 
dation was  criticised  in  some  quarters  upon  the  ground  that  the 
board  was  advocating  a  system  to  meet  unusual  conditions  and 
that  such  destructive  fires  as  swept  the  northern  portion  of  Wis- 
consin in  1908  would  probably  not  occur  again  for  many  years. 
Such  a  delightfully  easy  way  of  doing  practically  nothing  to 
check  ths  fires  and  taking  chances  on  the  future  was  apparently 
endorsed'  in  1909,  as  the  rains  were  frequent  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  only  166,000  acres  were  burned  over  with  a  total  loss  of 
$104,000.  However,  the  long  and  dangerously  dry  weather  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1910  caused  forest  fires  lo  start  in  all  direc- 
tions and  as  the  year  closes  we  find  that  892,000  acres  have  been 
burned  over  with  a  loss  of  over  $5,000,000, 

A  wise  man,  or  a  wise  state,  should  not  need  to  be  taught  the 
same  severe  lesson  more  than  twice  in  the  course  of  three  years. 
What  our  pleasantly  optimistic  friends  call  "unusual"  years  occur 
only  too  frequently,  but  the  real  reason  why  the  forest  fires  in 
northern  Wisconsin  are  so  much  more  destructive  than  in  the  past 
is  because  the  hemlock  and  hardwood  forests,  which  formerly 
checked  the  fires,  are  now  being  cut  so  heavily  that  their  value 
as  "fire  breaks"  Wbeing  rapidly  destroyed  and  therefore  the  fires 
are  much  more  extensive  and  destructive.  The  urgent  need  of 
a  well  organized  forets  fire  patrol  to  prevent  fires  is  fully  explained 
in  this  report.  Following  are  summaries  of  the  forest  fires  in 
1909  and  1910. 
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RAILROADS  AND  FOREST  FIRES. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  our  records  show  tiiat  fr<»ii 
1904  to  1908  railroad  locomotives  caused  only  about  5%  of  the 
forest  fires  in  Wisconsin,  while  the  settlers  in  burning  brush  and 
clearing  land  were  responsible  for  from  60  to  70%.  In  1908, 
however,  the  railroads  were  charged  with  15%  and  this  sudden 
rise  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  little  rain  fell  during 
tile  summer  months  that  the  ground  became  like  tinder  and  the 
least  spark  from  a  loccanotive  would  start  a  blaze.  The  summer 
of  1910  was  also  very  dry  and  in  July  and  August  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  state  became  so  inflammable  that  the  loco- 
motives set  hundreds  of  fires,  many  of  which  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage,  and  the  reports  of  the  fire  wardens  show  that 
the  number  of  railroad  fires  increased  very  largely  over  the  rec- 
ord for  the  last  few  years,  and  that  we  must  charge  them  in  1910 
with  21%. 

For  over  two  years  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  railroads  in  Wisconsin  to  prevent  the  starting  of 
forest  fires  by  locomotives.'  An  engineer  was  appointed  to  in- 
.';pect  all  the  locomotives  in  use  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
lo  determine  if  they  were  equipped  with  the  most  practicaMe  net- 
ting to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks  or  cinders,  as  is  provided 
by  law.  The  inspector  sometimes  found  holes  in  the  front  end 
nettings  and  ashpan  nettings,  and  that  the  ashpan  nettings  are 
too  light  to  stay  down  in  place  or  hold  their  shape. 

The  nettings  are  not  the  most  serious  matter,  however,  but 
rather  the  holes  around  the  steam  pipes,  stand  pipe,  blower,  pump 
exhaust  and  around  the  edges  of  the  smoke  box  and  deflector 
]>late.  After  more  than  a  year  of  inspection  work  we  found  that 
such  holes  formed  so  rapidly  that  no  amount  of  the  closest  and 
best  inspection  would  solve  the  problem,  but  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  find  a  spark  arrester  that  would  absolutely  prevent  the 
escape  of  sparks  and  still  allow  the  engine  to  steam  freely  and 
pull  its  load.  Our  engineer,  therefore,  set  to  work  to  experiment 
with  various  spark  arresters  and   he  finally  designed  one  that 
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seemed  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Chicago  &  North 
Western  railroad  made  the  castings  in  their  Chicago  shops  and 
llie  arrester  was  thoroughly  tried  out  on  one  of  their  freight  en- 
gines. It  proved  to  practically  prevent  the  escape  of  all  sparks, 
and  the  engine  would  steam  freely  and'  pull  its  full  load  provided 
the  fireman  fired  frequently  and  evenly,  but  if  he  shoveled  in  a 
very  large  amount  of  coal  at  one  time  the  engine  would  choke  up 
and  the  steam  giiage  would  drop.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this 
difficulty  -can  be  overcome  by  a  slight  change  in  the  arrester. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  the  -American  Spark  Arrester 
company  of  Indianapolis  have  been  carrying  on  some  extensive 
tests  at  Purdue  university,  and  although  their  success  so  far  is 
very  encouraging,  certain  details  remain  to  be  perfected. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  railroad  have  worked  out  ahead 
end  arrangement  which  with  a  little  improvement  promises  great 
results.  The  writer  lately  rode  behind  an  engine  equipped  with 
this  arrangement-  which  was  hauling  a  time  freight  and  steam- 
ing very  freely  and  yet  in  a  fifty-mile  rim  only  twenty-two  sparks 
were  seen  to  escape  from  the  stack. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  get  an  arrester  that  will 
stop  a  locomotive  from  throwing  sparks,  but  very  difficult  to  find 
one  that  will  also  allow  the  engine  to  steam  freely  and  pull  its 
load.  However,  so  many  railroad  companies,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  are  working  to  solve  this  problem,  and  the  need  for 
its  solution  is  so  great  that  success  seems  certain  to  come  in  time. 

The  following  address  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Aishton,  Vive-President 
Cliicago  &  North  Western  railroad,  delivered  at  the  Lake  States' 
Conference  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  6,  1910,  shows  the  di- 
rect financial  interest  of  the  railroads  in  this  question. 

Interests  of  Raii,w.\ys  in  the  Protection  of  Forests. 

I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  interests  of  the 
railways  in  protecting  forests.  First,  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
interests  of  the  railways  in  these  three  states  represented  in  the 
conference,  and  through  which  these  railways  pa.ss.  In  Minne- 
sota there  are,  approximately,  33,400,000  acres  of  forest  area; 
in  Wisconsm,  approximately,  20,300,000  acres  of  forest  area,  and 
in  Michigan,  approximately.  24,300,000,  making  a  total  in  the 
three  great  states  of  78.0II0.(H)0  acres  of  forest  that  we  are  here 
to  try  to  protect. 

In  Minnesota,  located  within  the  forest  area  alone,  there  ar? 
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2,000  miles  of  railway ;  in  Wisconsin  there  are  2,300  miles,  and 
in  Michigan  there  are  3,200  miles,  or  in  the  three  great  slates 
7,500  miles,  lying  wholly  within  the  forest  area,  and  this  does  not 
include  legging  roads,  double  trackSj  sidings,  spurs  or  anything 
Out  main  tracks. 

In  the  operation  of  these  railways,  and  used  exclusively  witiiin 
this  forested  area,  there  are,  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  regu- 
lar service,  350  locomotives;  in  Wisconsin,  450,  and  in  Michigan, 
530,  or  an  approximate  total  of  1,330,  employed  regularly,  and 
this  does  not  take  into  a':count  extra  locomotives  required  for  re- 
lief, shopping,  or  to  meet  emergencies  or  exigencies  in  business: 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  perform  the  service  in  the  forested 
area  in  these  stales  there  are  employed  each  year — ai  sonie  period 
of  the  year  or  other — approximately  1,800  locomotives. 

The  magnitude  of  the  traffic  through  these  districts  can  prob- 
ably be  best  indicated  by  the  statements  that  in  the  forest  area  of 
Minnesota  there  are  moving  daily  126  passenger  trains;  in  Wis- 
consin. 240,  and  in  Michigan  230,  or  a  tc^ai  of  596  passenger 
trains  daily  moving  through  some  part  or  other  of  this  forest 
area. 

There  are  also  operated  daily  through  this  forest  area,  in  Min- 
nesota. 250  freight  trains;  in  Wisconsin,  340,  and  in  Michigan, 
350,  or  a  total  of  040  freight  trains  daily,  all  of  which  move 
through  this  forest  district. 

R.MLROADS   AS   CONSUMERS. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  mc  to  call  your  attention  to  the  faci 
that  the  railways  are,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  the  greatest 
single  consumers  of  the  products  of  this  timber  country,  and 
furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  settlers,  lumbermen,  and  for  other 
interests,  and  they  realize  fully,  I  think,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
them  through  conservation  of  the  remaining  forest  areas  in  these 
states  lying  riglit  at  their  doors,  an*d  they  also  realize  fully  that  for 
every  dollar  they  pay  for  piling,  posts,  lumber  or  ties  throughout 
this  district  a  certain  portion  of  it  comes  back  to  them  necessa- 
rily through  the  cleaning  up  and  cultivation  of  the  country:  the 
bringing  in  of  an  additional  number  of  people  who-  are  capable 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  for  whom  they  must  transport  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  whom  they  must  look  for  their  support. 

From  another  standpoint:  Minnesota,  northern  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  forest  country  is  today  the  most  attractive  fishing, 
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hunting  and  summer  resort  territory  left  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  ami  is  tributary  to  the  greatest  centers  of  population  in  the 
country  with  the  single  excqjlion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
railways,  more  than  anybody  else,  appreciate  the  possiWlities  of 
the  proper  conservation,  care  and  development  of  these  areas, 
and  that  where  they  now  carry  people  by  the  hundreds  to  these 
resorts  they  will  soon  be  carrying  them  by  the  thousands  with 
resulting  benefit  bolh  to  themselves  and  to  the  communities  re- 
>iding  within  these  districts. 

A0R1CL*LTUR.\L    IxTEHESTS. 

\Vc  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  cost  of  living. 
With  the  wiping  out  of  the  tie,  post  and  lumber  supply  through 
this  northern  lumber  country,  the  effect  on  the  maintenance  cost 
to  liie  railways,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  the  rate 
hearings  lately,  would  be  particularly  disastrous. 

We  all  remember  the  day  when  the  northern  limit  of  agricul- 
ture was  about  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Today  we  find,  bordering 
the  lakes,  successful  agriculture  carried  on  right  up  to  and  beyond 
Ivake  Superior,  and  where  formerly  the  forest  held  sway  we  find 
ttxlay  prosperous  and  contented  settlers  improving  the  land,  rais- 
ing crops  and  sustaining  not  only  themselves  but  the  large  com- 
munities incident  to  that  territory.  Had  this  territory  been  de- 
forested through  fires,  the  ability  to  get  settlers  to  go  in  there 
would  have  bi-cn  limited  as,  in  a  great  many  cases,  even  the  soil 
itself  is  dcstioyed  or  rendered  unfertile  through  fires  passing 
•  ivcr  it,  and  the  ability  therefore  to  develop  agriculturally  is  gone. 

The  question  now  occurs,  what,  with  all  their  varied  interests 
in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  have  the  railways  done  to  pre- 
vent them?     I  know  what  the  general  practice  has  been. 

First.  Maintenance  of  a  clean  right  of  way,  free  from  brush, 
stumps  and  rubbish. 

Second.  Co-operation  with  the  fire  wardens  in  keeping  the 
right  of  way  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and  burned  ofif. 

Third.  Absolutely  prohibiting  the  setting  of  fire.s  by  scctinn- 
men,  or  other  employees,  except  during  the  winter  months  or 
under  the  direction  or  order  of  the  fire  warden. 

I'ourth.  Installation  of  the  very  iK^st  and  most  ai)proved  net- 
ting in  the  front  ends  of  locomotives,  and  constant  investigation 
and  experimenting  into  every  new  appliance  that  promises  any 
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relief  frc»ii  fire.  In  connection  with  this  a  very  thorough  system 
of  inspecticMi  at  terminals  and  record  of  the  condition  of  nrtling, 
and  arrangements  for  repairs  of  same  when  defective. 

Fifth,  During  particularly  dry  periods  the  abandonment  oE 
freight  service  during  daylight  hours. 

Sixth.  When  dry  conditions  prevail  the  establishment  of  palrol 
either  behind  trains  moving  through  the  district,  or  at  points  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  to  guard  against  fires  starting  on 
the  righr  of  way  and  all  times  maintaining  section  patrols. 

Seventh.  By  instructing  train  crews  and  engine  crews  on  the 
importance  of  avoiding  every  possibility  of  setting  fires,  and  di- 
recting them  when  fire  is  found  on  the  right  of  way,  to  stop  their 
trains  wherever  practical  and  put  it  out.  Or  in  cases  where  their 
own,  or  any  other  train,  would  be  endangered  by  such  steps,  by 
leaving  word  with  the  first  agent  or  section  crew  and  having  them 
start  back  all  the  help  possible  to  put  out  the  fire. 

What  further  can  the  railways  do,  I  am  very  frank  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know. 

They  believe  that  the  protection  of  the  forests  now  consent? 
the  revenues  of  the  railways  in  the  future,  and  to  many  of  the 
railways  it  means  their  future  life  and  prosperity. 

They  believe  that  the  protection  of  the  forests  may  be  bettered 
by  more  efficient  control  by  the  officers  of  the  states  over  alt  the 
interests  engaged  in  business  in  the  timber  areas. 

They  believe  in  taxation  that  will  enable  a  well-trained  and 
effinent  force  to  be  organized  and  maintained  in  each  state,  ami 
endowed  with  police  powers,  for  the  protection  of  tlie  forests. 

They  believe  the  interests  are  so  great  and  so  identical  that  set- 
tlers, lumbermen,  manufacturers  and  railways,  and  ev«ry  other 
interest  should  unite  in  a  plan  to  which  all  can  work,  which  would 
be  harmful  to  no  interest  but  benefkrial  to  all. 
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FIRE  AND  THE  YOUNG  FOREST. 

It  is  a  self  evident  fact  that  if  any  state  expects  to  have  forests 
in  the  future,  it  must  sec  to  it  that  the  young  forests  of  today  are 
ni»l  destroyed,  and  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  make  tlic  people  of 
Wisconsin  appreciate  this  very  simple  truth.  One  reason  is  that 
|)o>|»ie  have  naturally  felt  that  much  of  the  cut-over  land  tliat 
was  covered  with  young  timber  was  suitable  for  farms,  and  as 
this  was  the  best  possible  use  for  it,  that  it  made  no  particular 
difference  whether  the  young  timber  was  buraed  this  year  or 
cleared  off  a  few  years  later  in  making  the  farms.  Such  reason-- 
ing  would  be  perfectly  sound  if  all  the  cut-over  lands  were  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  and  while  on  the  whole  most  of  them  un- 
questionably arc,  still  the  aggr^ate  of  the  lands  that  are  too 
rocky  or  sandy  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  is  very  large  and  it  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  whole  state,  which  it  will  take  many  years  to 
repair,  to  permit  the  destruction  of  forests  upon  such  lands. 

This  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  of  completing  the  soil  survey 
in  northern  Wisconsin  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  necessity  for 
this  is  explained  more  fully  under  "Urgent  Necessity  for  Com- 
pleting the  Soil  Survey." 

The  best  economic  development  of  the  state  demands  that  each 
acre  of  land  should  be  put  to  its  truest  use  and  neither  the  state 
nor  the  individual  should  keep  forests  on  lands  that  are  better 
suited  for  growing  agricultural  crops.  The  very  existence  of 
our  wood-using  industries  dqiends  upon  the  protection  of  our 
young,  growing  forests  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  Wis- 
consin will  lose  nearly  all  of  its  wood-using  industries  within  the 
next  twenty-five  years  unless  the  present  destruction  of  our  for- 
ests by  fire  is  stopped.  Such  a  statement  will  probably  be  chal- 
leng'ed  as  exaggerated,  but  it  is  based  upon  a  recent  investiga- 
tion of  the  forest  resources  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  the  de- 
struction of  young  growth  by  fire. 

We  are  all  more  or  les  familiar  with  the  plight  of  many  towns 
and  even  cities,  when  suddenly  the  lumber  industry,  on  which 
they  largely  depended,  has  come  to  an  end.  Many  of  these  [owns 
have  established  new  industries  and  after  a  brave  fight  are  slowly 
recovering,  but  the  blow  was  a  hard  one  and  the  results  are  more 
or  less  lasting. 

The  effect  upon  the  state  of  losing  its  wood-using  industries 
will  be  the  same,  but  the  calamity  will  be  much  more  widespread 
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and  will  be  felt  much  longer,  Wisconsin  is  pre-eminently  a  lum- 
ber state  and  its  magnificent  network  of  rivers,  with  some  1,000,- 
000  horse  power  in  water  powers  which  are  well  distributed, 
make  it  one  of  the  most  favored  states  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  raw  products  of  the  forests. 

A  forester  is  trained  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
young  timber,  for  he  is  early  taught  the  cost  of  growing  timber 
and  how  long  it  requires  to  reach  saw  l<^  size.  On  the  other 
hand  a  person  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  is  apt  to  feel  that 
a  fire  on  cut-over  land  has  done  little  if  any  real  and  lasting 
dtamage,  as  he  reasons  that  there  was  no  merchantable  timber 
to  be  destroyed.  The  real  situation  is  that  the  young  gronlli 
that  is  left  after  the  logging  operations  consists  in  most  cases 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  valuable  species  which  if  pro- 
tected would  form  as  valuable  a  forest  as  that  cut. 

Instead  of  being  protected  it  is  burned  over  and  on  the  burned 
ground  there  grows  up  popple  and  bird  cherry  with  possibly  swne 
white  bi;-ch,  all  three  being  very  inferior  species  with  almost  "o 
present  market  value  and  generally  considered  mere  fire  weed*. 
The  direct  result  of  the  fire  then  is  that  a  valuable  young  growth 
is  replaced  by  almost  worthless  species,  which  it  will  cost  a  great 
deal  to  destroy  and  replace  by  planting. 

Then  too,  looking  only  at  the  immediate  financial  loss,  we  find 
that  upon  the  average  the  young  growth  that  is  left  upon  the  land 
after  logging  operations  is  worth  about  $15  per  acre.  That  is, 
it  would  cost  that  much  to  plant  as  many  trees  of  the  same  kind 
and  pay  interest  and  taxes  until  they  reached  the  same  size.  This 
puts  the  matter  in  a  different  light  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
stumpage  is  worth  what  it  should  be,  namely,  the  cost  of  growini; 
the  liml>er,  there  will  not  be  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  the  destruction  of  his  young  forests. 

Another  point  is  tliat  young  timber  when  burned  is  soon  blown 
over  and  forms  a  mass  of  inflammable  material,  which  must  be 
burned  at  very  considerable  expense  if  the  land  is  to  be  planted, 
and  the  repeated  burnings  destroy  most  of  the  humus  and  thus 
the  natural  fertility  in  the  soil. 

It  cannot  he  stated  too  often  that  although  merchantable  timber 
when  burned  can  frccjuently  be  cut  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the 
value  saved,  young  growth  thai  is  burned  over  is  almost  always  a 
total  loss  and  the  reclamaition  of  such  lands  costs  large  sums- 
Also  a  surface  fire  in  merchantable  timber  may  scorch  the  trees 
and  yet  not  kill  them,  but  young  timber  is  very  sensitive  to  fire 
and  even  the  slightest  surface  fire  usually  means  their  destruction. 
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APPRAISAL  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOREST  RE- 
SERVE LANDS  TO  BE  SOLD. 

Chapter.  264,  Laws  1905,  which  is  the  present  forestry  law, 
provides  that  all  state  lands  north  of  town  33  shall  constitute  the 
forest  reserve,  but  that  scattering  and  agricultural  lands  may  be 
sold  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall  go  into  the  "Forest 
Reserve  Fund"  and  that  this  fund  shall  be  used  to  purchase  lands 
to  add  to  the  forest  reserve,  and  for  their  improvement  and  pro- 
tection. The  object  of  the  law  was  to  dispose  of  the  ^ricultural 
lands  so  that  farms  could  be  made,  to  sell  the  small  tracts  of 
isolated  lands,  which  were  badly  scattered  through  seventeen  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  to  purchase  lands 
suitable  for  forestry,  mainly  in  Oneida,  Vilas  and  Iron  counties, 
so  as  to  block  up  the  reserves  in  that  section  and  thus  make  for- 
estry management  possible.  This  law  is  a  most  excellent  one 
and  without  direct  appropriations  from  the  treasury  has  given  tlie 
State  Board  of  Forestry  funds  with  which  to  start  the  work  of 
building  up  an  adequate  forest  reserve. 

The  old  appraisals  of  state  lands  in  many  cases  were  found 
upon  examination  in  the  field  to  be  so  inaccurate,  and  the  old 
prices  both  for  land  and  timber  were  often  so  low  as  compared 
with  prevailing  prices  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
all  the  lands  that  it  was  intended  to  sell  examined  and  appraised 
by  cruisers.  It  ha:-,  taken  a  long  time  and  hard  work  to  examine 
and  appraise  all  the  lands  to  be  sold,  but  the  resulting  increases 
in  appraisals  and  closer  classification  has  proved  that  this  work 
had  to  be  done  and  that  the  expense  was  amply  justified. 

The  cruisers  reports  are  very  complete  and  are  on  each  forty 
separately,  showing  the  amount  of  timber  of  each  kind,  and  its 
siumpage  value,  thf  character  of  the  land,  whether  rolling,  hilly 
or  flat,  and  if  stony:  the  soil  is  shown  as  loam,  clay,  sand  or 
more  definitely  described  if  necessary:  if  swampy,  whether  it  can 
be  drained,  also  character  and  amount  of  young  growth.  If  the 
description  is  a  lot  and  adjoins  a  river  or  lake,  this  is  of  course 
shown  on  the  plat  and  if  the  cruiser  finds  that  there  has  been  any 
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fire  or  timber  trespass,  the  amount  of  the  timber  thus  lost  or 
destroyed  is  scaled  and  full  notes  made  so  that  the  trespass  can 
be  collected  or  burned  timber  sold. 

During  1910  all  the  state  lands  within  the  following  counties 
were  offered  for  sale : 

Ashland  Polk 

Bayfield  Price 

Burnett  Rusk 

Florence  Sawyer 

Langlade  Washburn 
Lincoln 

Also,  all  the  lands  in  Doi^las  county  were  offered  for  sale,  ex- 
cept those  along  the  Brule  river  where  the  state  has  a  small  for- 
est reserve,  and  in  Price  and  Iron  counties  all  except  those  within 
the  main  forest  reserve  area.  None  of  the  lands  in  Forest, 
Oneida  or  Vilas  counties  are  for  sale.  The  state  lands  that  are 
for  sale  have  now  been  examined  and  appraised  in  all  the  coun- 
ties except  Marinette  and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
done  during  the  summer  of  1911. 
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LAXDS  THAT  ARE  FOR  SALE. 

As  is  fully  explained  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry  is  authorized  to  sell  the  scattering  and  agricultural 
lands  noth  of  town  33,  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  used  in 
extending  the  area  of  the  permanent  forest  reserves  and  in  their 
protection  and  improvement.  All  of  the  lands  that  it  proved 
ad^-isable  to  sell,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts  in  Marinette 
county,  have  been  examined,  aj^raised  and  offered  for  sale  at 
public  auction,  as  .provided  by  law,  and  those  that  remain  can 
now  be  purchased  through  the  State  Land  Office  at  Madison. 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  land  on 
the  market  north  of  town  33,  that  remained  unsold  on  January 
1,  1911: 


County  Acres. 

Ashland 5,377 

Bayfield   3,183 

Burnett    19,012 

Douglas 2,645 

Florence    3,563 

Iron    2,280 


Langlade  2,300 

Lincoln    2,463 

Polk    1,961 

Price    19,112 

Rusk    2,643 

Sawyer    13.450 

Washburn 9,009 


Many  of  the  above  lands  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  in  fix- 
ing the  appraisal  of  each  forty,  the  value  of  the  land  and  of  the 
timber  was  figured  separately.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing lands  in  any  of  these  counties  can  secure  lists  showing 
the  appraised  value  of  each  forty  of  state  land,  and  a  detailed 
statement  showing  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of 
timber  of  each  kind  can  be  supplied  for  any  specified  description. 

Each  forty  has  been  carefully  cruised,  proper  deductions  being 
made  for  any  timber  that  has  been  cut  or  damaged  by  fire  and  it 
it  felt  that  the  appraisals  are  fair  and  reasonable.  Under  the  law 
the  fnll  amount  of  the  appraisal  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  50  cerrts  should  be  added  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  patent 
fee,  for  each  section  in  which  one  or  more  descriptions  are  pur- 
chased. Requests  for  information  in  regard  to  these  lands  should 
be  addressed  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  Madison,  Wis. 
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TIMBER  TRESPASS. 


The  government  and  state  practically  encouraged  timber  tres- 
pass upon  public  lands  for  so  many  years  by  allowing  trespassers 
lo  settle  by  simply  paying  the  value  of  the  timber  taken,  that  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  stop  the  practice  at  once  and  to  make 
such  people  understand  that  illegal  cutting  of  timber  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  common  stealing. 

In  1905  the  law  was  strengthened  so  that  the  civil  liability  for 
forest  trespass  is  now  double  the  amount  of  damages  sufifered 
and  under  criminal  action  the  fine  is  not  less  than  $25,  nor  more 
than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more 
than  three  years,  or  both  line  and  imprisonment.  The  result  of 
this  law  has  been  to  largely  put  a  stop  to  all  forms  of  trespass 
upon  state  lands,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  timber  illegally  when 
one  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  timber  taken,  plus 
ail  the  costs  of  examination  and  survey. 

Public  opinion  in  northern  Wisconsin,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  educated  to  support  a  jail  sentence  for  a  trespasser,  unless 
in  the  case  of  an  old  offender  and  when  the  trespass  has  been 
glaringly  flagrant  and  willful.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  as  the  jury  seems  to  reason  that  if 
the  man  is  sent  to  jail,  his  family  will  become  a  charge  upon  the 
county  or  town.  After  years  of  "rubber  forties''  and  practical 
encouragement,  the  law  cannot  suddenly  be  made  too  drastic  and 
still  meet  with  public  support. 

However,  the  double  stumpage  law  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  five  years,  and  it  is  now  recommended  that  it  is  time  to  still 
further  strengthen  this  law.  The  law  of  New  York  state  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  $10  for  every  tree  cut  on  state  lands  but  so 
drastic  a  law  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time  would  probably 
defeat  its  own  ends.  It  is  recommended'  that  the  civil  liability 
for  timber  trespass  be  increased  from  double  to  triple  the  value 
of  the  timber  taken,  plus  all  the  costs  of  examination  and  survey. 
Both  the  state  and  private  timberland  owners  have  been  put  to 
considerable  trouble  and  loss  in  past  years  by  Christmas  tree  tres- 
pass.    Large  firms  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and,  <itl?^>n|c 
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nearby  cities  make  contracts  with  small  jobbers  or  seltlers  to 
furnish  a  large  number  of  Christmas  trees.  These  contractors 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  upon  any  land  where  there  was 
a  fine  growth  of  young  pine  and  cutting  it  all  off  in  a  few  days' 
time.  Many  such  trespassers  are  not  residents  of  Wisconsin  and 
they  can  cut,  load  and  ship  these  small  trees  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  detect  them  until  the  trees  have  been  shipped 
and  then  the  offenders  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stale. 
However,  timberland  owners  have  dealt  with  such  cases  as  se- 
verely as  possible  by  imposing  heavy  fines,  confiscating  the  trees 
cut  and  also  bringing  criminal  action,  so  that  this  business  is  being 
largely  discouraged  and  the  dealers  are  compelled  to  buy  the 
young  trees  from  those  who  are  willing  to  have  them  cut.  The 
state  has  only  suffered  to  a  slight  extent  from  such  operators,  as 
our  lands  are  watched  closely  as  Christmas  approaches  and  we 
have  been  able  to  detect  nearly  all  such  cutting  in'  time.  The 
children  and  grown-ups  need  not  fear  that  there  will  be  any 
shortage  of  Christmas  trees  in  the  future  or  that  foresters  will 
discourage  this  old  custom. 

Upon  lands  that  are  protected  from  fire  thousands  of  young 
pines  will  come  up  to  the  acre,  and  if  left  to  themselves  to  follow 
out  nature's  law  there  will  be  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  so 
that  only  a  small  percentage  will  survive.  These  will  be  the 
strongest  and  best  developed  but  by  far  the  greater  number  will 
gradually  die  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Even  ihe  strongest  young 
trees  that  survive  are  checked  in  their  growth  during  the  years 
of  their  fiercest  struggle  for  existence  and  the  forester  can  aid 
nature  by  cutting  out  the  less  promising  trees  and  thereby  allow- 
ing the  stronger  to  shoot  ahead  free  from  the  struggle. 

Such  cuttings  are  called  "improvement  thinnings"  afid  are  m 
important  part  of  forestry  work  in  all  foreign  countries  where 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  ihe  young  trees  that  are  thinned  out 

In  this  country  the  forester  as  a  rule  has  not  been  able  to  make 
improvement  thinnings  as  there  has  been  no  market  for  such 
young  trees,  but  the  demand  for  Christmas  trees  promises  to  fur- 
nish the  market  to  a  considerable  extern  and  therefore  the  foc- 
,  ester  hopes  that  more  Christmas  trees  will  be  used  and  not  less. 
However,  he  wants  such  young  trees  cut  out  under  a  system  that 
will  hasten  the  rate  of  growth  and  improve  the  future  forest  and 
does  not  want  to  have  every  tree  cut  by  a  person  who  is  politely 
called  a  trespasser  while  in  fact  he  is  nothing  less  than  a  common 
thief. 
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TIMBER  SALES. 

The  very  severe  and  widespread  forest  fires  of  1908  and  1910 
killed  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  upon  the  scattering  forest 
reserve  lands,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  protect  all  the  forest  reserve  lands,  as  they 
comprise  approximately  340,000  acres,  and  are  scattered  through 
17  counties.  Such  losses  will  continue  until  the  forest  patrol 
system  is  established  and  the  main  reserves  are  blocked  up  and 
protected  by  means  of  fire  lines,  roads,  trails,  telephones,  etc.,  and 
a  well  organized  force  of  forest  rangers.  The  burned  timber  is 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  local  papers,  to  the  highest  bidder 
shortly  after  the  fires  have  occurred  and  the  tracts  have  been 
looked  over  by  one  of  our  cruisers. 

Frequently  the  timber  is  thus  sold  at  once,  but  sometimes  the 
bids  are  too  low  to  be  considered  and  the  timber  must  be  held 
until  a  favorable  bid  is  received.  Nearly  all  of  the  burned  tim- 
ber .has  been  disposed  of  but  some  of  it  is  so  remote  that  no  sales 
can  be  made  and  in  such  cases  the  timber  will  probably  be  a  total 
loss. 

This  brings  up  a  point  that  many  of  the  lumber  Journals  of  the 
country  seem  to  overlook.  They  frequently  state  in  mentioning 
fires  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  loss  in  timber  will 
be  practically  nothing,  as  the  lumbermen  will  cut  the  timber  and 
thus  save  it.  True  the  lumber  company  owning  a  fairly  solid 
body  of  timber,  with  a  railroad  to  promptly  haul  the  burned  tim- 
ber and  a  mill  to  cut  it,  can  sa;-*  much,  although  fires  nearly 
always  increase  the  cost  of  operation,  and  the  fires  of  1908  and 
1910  have  thrown  a  lot  of  lumber  on  a  market  that  was  already 
ralher  sick  from  overproduction. 

But  what  of  the  scattered  forties  that  the  lumber  companies 
own  and  the  thousands  of  small  tracts  of  from  40  acres  to  600 
acres,  owned  by  settlers  or  men  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  ? 
Such  owners,  and  their  holdings  are  very  large  in  the  aggregate, 
are  nearly  always  non-operators,  and  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  sell  their  burned  timber  at  all,  it  is  always  at  a  big  discount 
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from  stiimpage  prices  for  green  timber,  and  hence  at  a  great  loss, 
and  much  of  such  timber  cannot  be  sold  before  it  spoils  and  so  is 

a  total  ]oss. 

This  greatly  mistaken  idea  of  some  pec^le  that  all  burned  tim- 
ber is  cut  and  saved  is  mentioned  because  such  articles  appearing 
in  the  lumber  journals  lead  the  general  public,  who  are  nc*  posted 
in  the  matter,  to  naturally  feel  that  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the 
fearful  economic  losses  from  forest  fires  is  all  bosh  and  buncombe 
if  the  timber  is  cut  and  saved,  and'  that  there  is  no  loss. 

The  apparently  stoical  indifference  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  to  forest  fires  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization  and  to  tell  them 
there  is  no  loss  is  a  strange  way  to  bring  about  reform  and  gain 
their  active  assistance  in  the  hard  work  that  must  be  done  to  sttqv 
the  fearful  destruction  of  our  forests  by  fire. 
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ERRATA. 

Tbe  west  boundary  line  recommended  for  the  permanent 
forest  reserve  should  be  as  follows,  from  tbe  northeast 
comer  of  section  18  In  T.  44,  R.  4  E.:  "thence  south 
on  the  east  line  of  R.  4  E.  to  the  northeast  corner  of  T. 
43,  R.  4  E.;  th«nce  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  T.  43, 
R.  4  E.;  thence  south  to  the  northwest  comer  of  T.  41, 
R.  4  E.;  thence  west  to  tbe  northwest  corner  of  T.  41, 
R.  2  E.;  thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  T.  41, 
R.  2  E." 

The  townships  excepted  from  the  permanent  forest  reserve 
should  Include:    T.  41,  R.  10  E. 

Tbe  third  paragraph  should  read:  "As  the  Federal 
patrolmen  received  14,431.25  In  1911.  and  $4,238.50 
In  191S,  tbe  cost  of  protecting  the  1.000,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  lands  has  been  less  than  Vt  cent  per 
acre  per  annum." 

Last  paragraph,  flrst  line,  should  read:  "The  price  re- 
ceived tor  all  lands  sold  averages  t3.35  per  acre  " 

Lines  S,  7  and  8  should  read: 

Total  acres  owned  by  the  State,  north  of 

town    33 342.704.43 

ToUl  amount  Invested  therein (553.729.39 

Average  amount  Invested  per  acre (1.61 
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Qektlemen  :     I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  re- 
port for  1911  and  1912. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  M.  GBiPPlTir, 

State  Forester. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  FORESTER. 


FORESTRY  PROBLEMS  ON  STATE  LANDS. 

History  op  Forestry  Legislation. 

As  early  as  1867  a  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin  providing  £or 
the  appointment  of  three  commisErioners  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  injurious  effects  of  clearing  the  land  of  forests, 
the  duty  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  experi- 
ments that  should  be  made  toward  the  growth  and  proper  man- 
agement of  for^t  trees.  An  exhaustive  and  very  valuable  re- 
port was  completed  and  published  the  same  year  by  the  commis- 
doners,  I.  A.  Lapham,  J.  G.  Knapp  and  H.  Croker. 

In  1897  another  law  waa  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  forestry  commission  of  three  members  by  the  gov- 
ernor, who  were  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forest  resources  of  the  state,  and  for  the  oi^anization 
of  a  forestry  department  and  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve. 
The  members  appointed  were  George  B.  Burrows,  H.  C.  Put- 
nam, and  Ernest  Bruncken  and  their  report  was  made  and  pub- 
lished in  1898,  and  it  included  a  draft  of  a  bill  recommended 
for  passage.     However,  no  legislation  resulted  until  1903. 

The  first  forestry  commission,  which  was  in  existence  before 
the  forests  of  the  state  had  been  enormously  depleted  hy  lumber- 
ing, Bu^ested  the  regulation  of  timber  cutting,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent public  calamity,  deplored  the  ruthless  devastation  of  la^e 
tracts  of  land  by  nonresident  lumbermen,  and  advocated  experi- 
ments in  tree  culture  and  investigation  of  the  value  of  various 
species.  The  second  commission,  appointed  after  thirty  years 
more  of  heavy  lumbering  operations  had  taken  place  in  the 
state,  advocated  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  system  of 
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state  forests,  "not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  climate  and 
waterflow  of  the  state,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  raw  taaterial  to  the  various  lumber  and  wood 
industries"  and  outlined  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  de- 
partment to  carry  out  this  work. 

The  forestry  law  that  was  finally  passed  in  3903,  chapter  450, 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  bill' recommended  by  the  forestry 
commission  of  1897.  It  created  an  unsalaried  forest  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  attorney-general,  secretary  of  state  and 
state  treasurer,  ex  officio,  and  of  two  others  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  provided  for  a  superintendent  of  forests  who 
was  also  to  be  state  fire  warden  and  as  such  to  appoint  town 
fire  wardens.  This  law  was  intended  to  stop  the  sale  of  state 
lands  so  that  they  should  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  state  forest 
reserve  but  there  were  conflicting  sections  and  the  law  also  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  such  sales  were  made  after 
the  passage  of  the  law.  The  attorney-general  could  not  con- 
strue the  law,  it  was  so  loosely  drawn,  and  the  state  officers  who 
then  were  members  of  the  forest  commission  were  obl^ed  to 
place  such  high  valuations  upon  the  lands  that  they  would  not 
readily  sell,  in  order  to  save  any  considerable  acreage  for  foiest 
reserve  purposes.  The  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  forest  experiment  stations  and  a  detailed  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  condition  of  each  parcel  of  land  oon- 
tained  in  the  forest  reserve,  but  it  made  an  appropriation  of 
only  $3,000  annually  besides  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
forests  and  none  of  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  lands 
or  dead  and  down  timber  was  to  go  into  a  forest  reserve  fmid. 
Under  this  law  in  February,  1904,  a  technically  trained  forester 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  forests,  who  has  directed  the 
work  down  to  the  present  time.  The  land  commissioners  set 
aside  in  1904  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  forest  reserve, 
40,000  acres  of  state  land  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  and 
again  in  the  same  year  22,000  acres  in  Iron  county.  Thus  wm 
real  forestry  work  begun. 

In  1905,  a  much  more  offective  forestry  law  was  passed,  chap- 
ter 264.  A  state  board  of  forestry  was  created  in  place  of  the 
former  forest  commission,  and  as  it  was  made  up  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  state  university,  the  director  of  the  state  geoktgiol 
survey,  the  dean  of  the  state  agricultural  college,  the  attorney- 
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generftl  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board  was  much  less  liable  to  change  and  a  uni- 
form non-political  forest  policy  could  be  counted  upon.  The 
state  forester  was  given  an  assistant  and  a  clerk  as  weU  as  au- 
thority to  employ  the  necessary  assistance  for  the  improvement 
and  protection  of  the  forest  reserve.  All  state  lands  north  of 
tovn  33  except  school  lands  were  set  aside  for  forestry  purposes 
and  those  that  were  not  suitable  for  permanent  forest  reserve 
lands  because  of  their  isolation  or  greater  value  for  agriculture, 
could  he  sold  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry,  and  the  funds  so  acquired  could  be  used  to  purchase 
other  lands  suitable  for  the  permanent  forest  reserve.  More- 
over, all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  forest  reserve  lands 
or  products  from  them  was  to  constitute  a  forest  reserve  fund 
and  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  $9,800.  The 
system  of  town  fire  wardens  remained  practically  the  same. 
Kailroads  and  individuals  operating  engines  of  various  hinds 
were  made  to  take  precautions  against  the  setting  of  fires  in 
forest  or  marsh  lands  and  were  made  more  specifically  liable  for 
fires  caused  by  them. 

In  1907.  a  law  known  as  chapter  491  was  passed,  which  ap- 
propriated ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  acquiring  lands 
as  additions  to  the  forest  reserve  by  purchase  at  tax  sales  or  by 
purchase  from  counties  that  had  acquired  lands  under  tax  deeds. 
Thi*  law  was  amended  at  the  following  session  of  the  legislature 
so  that  other  lands  than  tax  title  lands  could  be  purchased  by 
the  public  land  commissioners  for  the  same  purpose.  In  3907, 
chapter  592,  also,  was  passed,  exempting  from  taxation  for  a 
period  of  30  years  not  to  exceed  40  acres  of  land  planted  to  for- 
pst  trees.  Although  this  law  was  given  publicity,  no  landowner 
has  ever  taken  advantage  of  it,  probably  on  account  of  the  mis- 
taken feeling  that  the  initial  cost  of  planting  would  be  high. 
Chapter  335  authorized  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement 
Company  to  build  dams  and  create  storage  reservoirs  alone  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
QQiform  stream  flow.  The  creation  of  reservoirs  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  the  financial 
operations  of  the  company  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
railroad  rate  commission,  that  Is,  the  reflation  of  toll  rates  and 
ao  forth.  ,  -,  , 
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There  are  some  47,000  acres  of  land  within  five  Indian  reser- 
vations in  Wisconsin  that  are  claimed  by  the  state  mider  the 
Swamp  Land  grant.  A  law  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the 
State's  claim,  chapter  96,  was  passed  in  1907,  authoridng  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  in  their  discretion  to  have  these  lands 
appraised  and  to  convey  the  state's  interest  in  and  title  to  sneh 
lands  to  the  United  States  upon  the  payment  to  t^e  state  of  the 
amount  of  the  appraisal.  A  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congren 
providing  for  supplementary  action  by  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  the  state's  claim.  The  land  in  the  Lac  dn  Flambeau 
and  Lac  Courte  Oreille  reservations  is  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture and  the  same  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  laod 
in  the  Menominee  and  La  Pointe  reservations.  The  state  should 
make  an  effort  to  have  the  government  establish  permanent 
forest  reserves  on  the  nonagricnitural  lands  in  the  La  Pointe, 
Lac  Courte  Oreille  and  Menominee  reservations  and  it  is  par 
ticnlarly  to  be  desired  that  there  be  a  forest  reserve  on  the  Jmb 
du  Flambeau  reservation  as  it  is  surrounded  by  state  forert 
reserve  lands  and  there  should  be  cooperative  management  of 
(he  state  and  federal  forest  reserves. 

In  1909,  three  laws  were  passed,  worthy  of  note.  In  chapter 
374,  the  state  reserved  to  itself  in  all  future  sales  of  state  lands, 
all  mineral  and  water  power  rights;  town  boards  were  auth- 
orized to  acquire  tracts  of  land  to  be  used  and  maintained  u 
town  woodlots  in  chapter  77 ;  and  by  chapter  119  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  was  authorized  to  inspect  all  locomotivei 
operated  in  forest  or  grass  land  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
equipped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks,  and  was  also  author- 
ized to  direct  railway  corporations  to  patrol  their  tracks  daring 
a  dangerously  dry  time. 

Tn  1911,  several  forestry  laws  were  enacted.  Chapter  601 
entirely  changod'the  organization  of  the  town  fire  wardens  sys- 
tem. Instead  of  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  fire  wardens  ts 
needed,  for  any  town,  by  the  State  Forester,  every  town  chair 
man  is  made,  ex  officio,  town  fire  warden,  and  the  Boperintend- 
ents  of  highways  are  made  assistant  town  fire  wardens.  Man? 
towns  have  no  superintendents  of  highways,  aa  they  prefer  to 
have  their  road  work  done  under  contract.  Therefore,  soine 
towns  have  one  wardon  and  some  have  as  many  aa  24  or  35. 
Moreover,  the  towns  that  have  the  lai^er  number  of  road  Bap- 
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erintondents  are  those  that  are  thickly  settled  and  therefore 
have  little  or  no  timber.  Thus  we  have  large  numbers  of  fire 
m-ardens  in  towns  where  tliey  are  little  needed  and  very  few  in 
timbered,  unsettled  townships  where  fire  protection  is  much 
needed.  Moreover,  local  fire  wardens  may  change  with  every 
annual  town  election  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  State 
Forester,  who  is  also  State  Pire  Warden,  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  a  large  number  of  ever  changing  fire  wardens,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  their  duties  by  giving  them  necessary  infor- 
mation and  to  supply  them  with  warning  notices,  report  blankB 
and  pamphlets  without  ^eat  waste.  The  State  Forester  may 
appoint  needed  fire  wardens  temporarily  on  recommendation  of 
a  t«wn  chairman,  in  cases  of  emergency.  He  is  also  given  au- 
ihority  to  mass  such  fire  warden  force  as  may  be  available  at 
any  special  point  to  suppress  fires  but  the  law  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  expense  incident  to  the  exercise  of  such 
authority.-  The  expense  of  preventing  or  extinguishing  running 
Sres  by  town  or  assistant  town  fire  wardens  or  those  called  into 
service  by  them  is  to  be  borne  by  the  road  district  or  districts 
within  which  the  expense  was  incurred,  and  paid  from  the  town 
treasury.  Payment  for  services  performed  by  fire  wardens  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Forester  is  made,  one-half  by  the  county 
where  such  services  are  performed  and  one-half  by  the  state. 
The  town  boards  are  given  the  authority  to  forbid  the  setting  of 
fires  during  a  dangerously  dry  time.  Although  this  law  may 
be  in  many  respects  an  improvement  over  preceding  laws,  it 
could  be  very  greatly  improved. 

Chapter  245  makes  every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  op- 
erating a  railroad  in  the  state  responsible  for  all  damage  to 
property  by  fire  communicated  directly  or  indirectly  by  loco- 
motive engines  or  by  fire  set  to  clear  their  rights  of  way.  A 
property  owner  who  suffers  damage  has  only  to  give  notice  of 
his  loss  and  proof  that  the  fire  originated  from  the  railway,  to 
any  oflicer,  or  station  agent  or  ticket  agent,  and  if  the  loss  is 
not  made  good  in  60  days,  the  corporation  is  liable  for  double 
the  amount  of  damage  in  an  action  in  court.  If  the  corporation 
offers  a  fixed  sum  that  is  refused  and  a  court  fails  to  sustain  the 
property  owner's  claim  for  larger  daniagis,  the  owner  recovers 
only  his  damages  and  the  railroad  recovers  its  costs. 
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Chapter  494  strengthened  a  law  already  in  existence  in  re- 
gard to  locomotives,  by  giving  any  inspector  designated  by  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  the  power  to  order  out  of  service  im- 
mediately any  locomotive  or  engtne  not  properly  equipped  with 
fire  protective  devices  until  such  locomotive  or  engine  has  been 
properly  equipped.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  any  in- 
spector and  any  railroad  as  to  the  adequacy  of  fire  protective 
equipment  of  engines  or  locomotives,  an  appeal  can  be  made 
to  the  railroad  rate  commission  for  a  decision  and  they  are  to 
determine  the  matter. 

Chapter  638  reenacted  tlie  general  forestry  law  with  a  tew 
changes.  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  given  the  power  to 
exchange  lands,  so  as  to  facilitate  blocking  up  the  permanent 
forest  reserves  and  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$35,000  as  the  work  in  the  field  bad  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  much  larger  force  of  assistants  was  necessary. 

Until  1911  there  had  been  no  appropriation  for  the  pnrcbase 
of  forest  reserve  lands  (except  the  $10,000  appropriation  for 
tax  title  and  other  lands),  the  fund  for  such  purpose  being  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  sale  of  the  state  lands  north  of 
town  33  that  were  not  suitable  for  forestry  purposes.  Chapter 
639  appropriated  annually  for  five  years  $50,000  to  constitate 
a  forestry  investment  fund,  authorized  the  State  Forester  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  provided  for 
the  condemnation  of  lands  needed  for  forestry  purposes.  This 
law  also  provided  for  a  forest  reserve  committee  of  the  I^teIs- 
tiire  consisting  of  two  senators  and  three  .assemblymen  to  be 
appointed  during  each  session  and  to  investigate  and  report  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  session  upon  purchases  of  forest  reserve 
lands  made  since  the  preceding  legislative  session,  and  also  upon 
prospective  purchases. 

Chapter  640  authorized  the  Chippewa  and  Flambeau  Im- 
provement Company  to  construct  and  operate  storage  reservoin 
Tipon  certain  portions  of  the  Chippewa  and  Flambeau  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  uniform  stream  flow. 

■\Vn.\T  ITa?!  Bi:nN  A rroM pushed  In  Fobestet. 

The  first  work  Hiidortakcn  hy  the  Forestry  department  «BI 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  forest  reserve.  An  investigation 
that  had  been  made  before  any  state  lands  were  set  acdde  had 
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shown  that  that  part  of  the  state  lying  in  Forest,  Oneida  and 
Vilas  counties,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Iron  and  Price 
coonties  was  unquestionably  the  region  to  select,  as  it  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  lakes  which  are  the  headwaters  of  our 
important  rivers,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  too 
sandy,  rocky  or  swampy  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  there  is  another  region  in  the  United  States 
where  there  are  so  many  lakes  within  an  equal  area  and  where 
so  many  important  rivers  have  their  source. 

The  three  mala  objects  of  forestry  in  this  state  are,  first,  to 
maintain  forests  on  the  headwaters  of  our  important  rivers,  so 
as  to  keep  the  stream  Bow  uniform;  second,  to  provide  raw 
material  for  our  wood-using  industries;  and  third,  to  make  an 
attractive  resort  region.  As  Wisconsin  has  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  any  deposits  of  coal,  it  is  very  important  that  her  large 
DQmber  of  well-diBtributed  water  powers,  which  are  her  only 
source  of  manufacturing  energy,  be  made  the  most  of.  To  this 
end  a  uniform  stream  flow  should  be  secured  by  the  use  of  our 
numerous  lakes  as  natural  storage  reservoirs,  the  creation  of 
artificial  storage  reservoirs  and  the  maintenance  of  forested 
watersheds.  The  wood-using  industries  of  Wisconsin  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  but  the  time  has  come  when  they  are  pur- 
chasing fifty  per  cent  of  their  raw  material  outside  of  the  state. 
The  state  should  make  an  cflTort  to  retain  these  industries  by 
providing  a  supply  of  raw  material.  The  state  has  a  resort 
region  of  wonderful  natural  attractions,  the  numerous  lakes  and 
streams  and  the  forests  with  their  fish  and  game  bringing  tour- 
ists from  long  distances.  The  proper  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  this  lake  region  will  bring  a  large  income  to  the  local 
residents  and  to  the  state  as  well.  The  summer  resort  business 
in  northern  New  York  state  amounts  to  approximately 
^10,000,000  a  year,  this  amount  being  paid  by  the  tourists  in 
railroad  fares,  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  for  guides, 
teams,  boats,  etc.  New  Hampshire  does  nearly  as  well  and 
Maine  receives  nearly  $20,000,000  a  year  from  her  summer 
bnsiness. 

The  first  land  set  aside  for  a  forest  reserve  was  40,000  acres 
in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  in  1904.  A  little  later  22,000 
acres  were  added,  in  Iron  county.  The  next  year  the  Forestry 
department  secured  the  law  granting  to  it  all  state  lands  north 
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of  town  33,  which  increased  the  acreage  to  233,364.  Most  of  the 
lands  in  the  last  grant  were  scattered  over  the  entire  nortberD 
portion  of  Wisconsin  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  them 
examined  and  appraised  and  put  upon  the  market,  a  few  coun- 
ties at  a  time,  so  as  to  obtain  funds  to  buy  other  lands  to  block 
up  the  permanent  forest  reserves.  This  has  been  a  work  of 
years  but  it  has  progressed  steadily,  ten  or  twelve  land  cruisen 
having  been  employed  at  various  times.  Many  thousand  acres 
of  scattering  and  agricultural  lands  have  been  sold  and  yet  the 
acreage  of  forest  reserve  lands  has  increased  through  the  pur- 
chases made  within  the  permanent  forest  reserve  area.  Mr. 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  of  the  Nebagamon  Lmnber  Company 
gave  to  the  state  some  4,000  acres  on  the  Bnile  river  in  Douglas 
county  and  a  small  permanent  reserve  has  been  established  there. 
The  Federal  government  as  a  result  of  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Senator  La  Follette  and  tlie  Forestry  department  granted 
20,000  acres  of  government  lands  to  the  state,  and  many  pur- 
chases of  land  have  been  made  from  the  forestry  funds,  so  that 
the  present  acreage  of  forest  reserve  lands  is  t^proximatel; 
400,000  acres  and  purchases  now  pending  will  increase  this  ares 
to  about  410,000  acres. 

The  forest  reserves  have  not  only  been  increased  in  area  and 
blocked  up  more  solidly,  but  many  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  headquarters  for  the  field  force  has  been  established 
at  Big  Trout  lake  and  a  large  Headquarters  Camp  building  has 
been  erected  there,  also  a  stable,  ice  house  and  boathouse.  Five 
ranger  cabins  have  been  built  at  various  points  on  the  reserve 
and  at  least  seven  more  will  be  constructed.  The  main  forest 
nursery  has  been  established  near  the  Headquarters  Camp  and 
it  now  contains  about  2,500,000  seedlings.  Twelve  forest  rang- 
ers have  been  employed  by  the  state  and,  by  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  .States  Forest  Service,  the  latter  has 
employed  twelve  patrolmen  within  the  state.  As  the  past  two 
seasons  were  rainy  and  the  danger  from  fire  slight,  these  rangers 
and  patrolmen  have  been  able,  with  the  help  of  laborers  working 
under  them,  to  clear  about  160  miles  of  old  railroad  grades  ao 
as  to  make  both  good  roads  and  excellent  fire  lines,  to  cut  about 
118  miles  of  fire  line^  through  the  forests,  to  construct  over  56 
mile-s  of  telephone  lines  and  to  destroy  dangerous  slashings  on 
about  1200  acres.     These  fTre  lines  and  roads  have  been  made 
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SO  as  to  connect  lake  with  lake  and  thus  divide  the  forest  reserve 
into  compartments. 

Four  steel  lookeat  towers,  fifty-five  feet  high,  have  heen 
erected  on  high  hills  within  the  forest  reserve  region.  These 
towers  are  connected  by  telephone  with  the  Headquarters  camp, 
ranger  cabins  and  nearby  towns,  and  are  famished  with  good 
maps  of  the  region  which  can  be  seen  &om  the  tower.  Men  ore 
stationed  in  these  towers  only  during  dangerously  dry  weather, 
and  when  signs  of  a  fire  are  seen  tbey  locate  it  on  the  map  and 
notify  the  nearest  ranger  by  telephone. 

Besides  the  work  accomplished  in  connection  with  the  forest 
reserves  a  considerable  amount  of  educational  work  has  been 
conducted  by  the  State  Forester.  Courses  of  general  lectures 
on  forestry  have  been  given  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
many  single  lectures  have  been  given  before  farmers'  institutes 
and  various  clubs  and  orgauizations  over  the  state.  The  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroad  brought  together  many  of  its 
employes  on  two  occasions  so  that  the  subjects  of  forestry  and 
forest  fire  protection  might  be  presented  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  biennial  reports  of  the  department,  the 
following  publications  have  been  issued:  "The  Wood-Using  In- 
dustries of  Wisconsin,"  "The  Taxation  of  Forest  Lands  in  Wis- 
consin" and  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  Storage  Reservoirs  at 
the  Headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  River."  The  material  for  the 
first  two  was  compiled  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Many  educational  articles  on  forestry  have  been  pre- 
pared for  varioos  periodicals. 

The  Department  has  given  advice  and  help  to  individuals  who 
wished  to  undertake  planting  operations,  and  has  cooperated 
with  one  of  the  railroads  in  testing  spark  arresting  devices. 

In  connection  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  successful 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
located  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  this  has  resulted  in  great 
benefit  to  the  state,  as  experiments  in  the  utilization  of  various 
woods  are  made  here,  ttie  results  of  which  are  of  great  value, 
and  the  experts  in  charge  of  various  divisions  of  the  work  give 
free  instruction  to  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  state  provides  a  building  together  with  heat,  light  and 
power,  for  the  Laboratory. 
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The  creation  of  artificial  storage  reBerroirs  on  tlie  important 
rivers  of  the  state  accomplishes  to  some  extent  one  of  the  main 
purposes  that  forestry  aims  to  accomplish,  the  production  of  s 
uniform  stream  flow.  The  constitution  of  Wisconsin  prohibita 
the  state  from  engaging  in  any  work  of  internal  improvement 
and  therefore  the  state  cannot  build  or  operate  reservoirs.  The 
Forestry  department,  however,  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  reservoirs  by  private  parties, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state,  and  it  aided  as  far  as  poas- 
ble  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  that  is  a  remarkable  and 
unique  piece  of  legislation  and  that  protects  the  interests  of, 
both  individual  manufacturers  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
state.  In  this  law,  chapter  335  of  the  laws  of  1907,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Valley  Improvement  Company  is  authorized  to  construct, 
acquire  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  reservoirs  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Wisconsin  river  north  of  township  33  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  uniform  flow  of  water  in  the  Wisconsin 
river  and  its  tributaries  and  thereby  improving  the  navigation 
and  other  uses  of  the  said  streams  and  diminishing  the  injury 
to  property  both  public  and  private. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  supervises  the  construction  of 
each  dam,  its  location,  height,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  over- 
flowed and  the  time  and  manner  of  drawing  off  water.  The 
state  railroad  commission,  acting  in  its  capacity  of  public  ntil- 
ities  commission,  passes  upon  a  fair  capitalization  for  the  com- 
pany, distribution  of  stock  and  amount  of  tolls  to  be  charged, 
the  net  annual  return  on  the  actual  cash  capital  being  limited 
to  six  per  cent.  The  right  is  reserved  to  the  state  to  take  ovff 
the  ownership  of  all  reservoirs  and  property  of  the  compuif 
by  paying  the  amount  of  the  cash  capital  that  has  been  paid  in 
as  the  actual  value  of  the  physical  properties,  in  case  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  should  ever  be  changed  to  permit  the  cier- 
cise  of  such  ownership.  The  passage  of  this  law  marks  a  long 
stride  in  progress  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  r^ 
sources  of  the  state. 

At  the  prcMMit  timo  tho  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany controls  a  drainage  area  of  580  square  miles,  upon  which 
are  about  84  square  miles  of  water  surface,  or  14%.  Of  this  8i 
square  miles  of  water  surface  about  58  square  miles,  or  10%  of 
the  drainage  area,  is  made  up  of  lakes  used  for  storage  reaer- 
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Toirs.  The  total  storage  capacity  oo  these  lakes  is  about  5,000 
millioD  cubic  feet,  giving  an  average  fluctuation  of  lake  level  of 
about  three  feet.  Experience  from  similarly  located  lakes  would 
indicate  that  in  a  condition  of  nature,  without  dams  at  their 
outlets,  there  would  be  a  fluctuation  of  about  l^^  feet,  or  about 
one-half  that  obtained  by  regulation.  This  gives  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  2,500  million  cubic  feet  iu  excess  of  natural 
storage,  and  from  which  actual  benefit  is  obtained.  Reports 
show  that  the  average  yearly  storage  draft  at  certain  points  on 
the  Wisconsin  river  for  1908-9  has  been  5,840  million  cubic  feet. 
The  benefit  from  this  storage  has  been  an  increase  of  stream  flow 
over  that  with  natural  storage,  at  and  below  Tomahawk  of 
about  160  cubic  feet  per  second,  distributed  over  seven  months. 
This  160  cubic  feet  per  second  would  produce  for  each  foot  of 
head  utilized,  18  water  H.  P.  or  about  I3V2  actual  H.  P.  A 
water  power  plant  utilizing  20'  head  would  then  have  an  in- 
crease in  available  power  of  about  360  water  H.  P.  or  270  actual 
H,  P.  for  seven  months  of  the  year. 

Id  1911  a  similar  law  was  passed  giving  like  authority  to  the 
Chippewa  and  Flambeau  Improvement  Company. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Forestry  department  to  carry  stead- 
ily forward  the  work  of  increasing  and  blocking  up  the  forest 
reserve  area ;  to  continue  cutting  roads  and  fire  lines,  and  build- 
ing telephone  lines,  and  to  erect  a  number  of  ranger  cabins  and 
lookout  towers,  so  as  to  furnish  adequate  protection  from  forest 
fires;  branch  nurseries  will  be  established  and  replanting  will 
be  done  on  areas  that  are  not  restocking  naturally ;  a  patrol  sys- 
tem will  be  maintained  on  the  forest  reserves  and  an  effort  will 
soon  be  made  to  have  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  cooperate  more 
extensively  in  protection  from  forest  fires  by  furnishing  a  larger 
number  of  men  to  patrol  portions  of  the  state  during  the  fire 
season. 

This  department  has  agreed  to  coilperate  with  the  state  uni, 
versity  in  conducting  a  school  for  the  practical  training  of  forest 
rangers,  the  students  to  be  employed  during  a  portion  of  their 
course  on  the  state  forest  reserves. 

The  Department  is  cooperating  to  some  extent  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  making  a  soil  survey  of  the  forest  reserve 
area,  as  it  is  intended  that  the  practice  of  forestry  in  the  state 
shall  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  general  agricultural  devclop- 
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ment.  The  Department  has  pointed  out  in  its  pabliahed  reports 
that  there  are  over  13  million  acres  of  land  in  north^n  Wis- 
consin awaiting  development  and  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  beat  agricultural  lands  be  settled  rather  than  the  poora 
lands  of  questionable  agricultural  possibilities,  so  that  settlen 
may  not  be  doomed  to  poverty  and  comparative  iaolatioQ  and 
be  deprived  of  good  schools  and  the  many  advantages  of  a  grow- 
ing community. 

An  effort  is  being  made  also  to  brii^  about  cooperative  man- 
agement of  a  large  acreage  of  forest  lands  in  Forest  codd^, 
owned  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway,  the  state  and 
several  companies  engaged  in  wood-using  industries. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  swamp  lands  that  were  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  several  Indian  reservationa 

Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman  E.  A.  Morse,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  Senator  1±- 
Follette,  who  secured  its  passage  through  the  Senate,  CongitSB 
in  1912  granted  to  Wisconsin  as  an  addition  to  the  state  forest 
reserves,  all  the  remaining  unsurveyed  and  unallotted  islands 
in  inland  lakes  north  of  town  33.  The  forest  reserves  will  thai 
be  increased  by  about  250  islands,  many  of  them  moat  beautiful, 
and  they  will  be  leased  for  summer  camps  and  cottages. 

Urgent  Necessity  Fok  Cohplehnq  Fobbst  BESEEtn. 

The  state  forest  reserves  now  comprise  over  400,000  acres  of 
land  most  of  which  is  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Chippewa  rivers,  but  in  many  cases  the  state  lands  are  so  badly 
scattered  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  about  1,000,000 
acres  more  in  order  to  block  up  and  consolidate  the  reserrei, 
which  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  forestry  management,  and 
especially  fire  protection,  feasible.  A  forest  reserve  of  1,500,000 
acres  will  include  practically  all  of  the  nonagricultural  lands 
in  Forest,  Oneida,  Vilas,  Iron  and  Price  counties ;  protect  the 
headwaters  of  our  most  important  rivers ;  insure  a  large  part  of 
the  future  supply  of  raw  material  that  our  wood-using  indns- 
tries  must  have  if  they  are  to  remain  in  Wisconsin ;  protect  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lake  regions  in  the  world,  and  through  the 
sale  of  forest  products,  leasing  of  resort  property,  etc.,  bring  a 
large  and  increaaing  revenue  to  the  state. 
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The  privately  owned  lands,  which  are  scattered  all  through 
the  state's  holdings,  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  forest  reserve, 
aa  they  arfe  not  settled  or  eared  for  in  any  way,  but  are  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  nonresident  owners.  The  truest  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  state  wilt  be  to  acquire  these  lands  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  the  valuable  young  timber  on  them  may  be  pro* 
teeted.  It  is  a  most  wasteful  and  expensive  policy  for  the  legis- 
lature to  postpone  purchasing  these  lands  until  some  indefinite 
future  date,  as  such  unprotected  lands  are  the  source  from 
which  start  many  of  the  most  destructive  fires,  and  the  young 
timber  that  is  destroyed  has  a  much  greater  value  than  the  cost 
of  the  land  and  timber  at  the  present  time. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  making  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
acquire  the  necessary  lands  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
special  le^lative  committee  on  Water  Powers,  Forestry  and 
Drainage,  that  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  1909  session,  and 
which  visited  the  reserves  and  made  its  report  to  the  legislature 
of  1911.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  divided  on  the 
subject  of  water  power  and  drainage  legislation,  but  both  fac- 
tions pointed  out  the  great  need  of  completing  the  reserves  and 
recommended  that  for  this  purpose  a  state  tax  of  2/10  of  a  mill 
be  levied  and  collected  annually  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  State  Conservation  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  made  the  same  recommendations  to  the  legislature  of 
1911,  bnt  the  final  result  was  a  totally  inadequate  appropriation 
of  $50,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Joint  Finance 
committee  of  the  legislature  of  1911  was  opposed  to  granting  a 
mill  tax  as  they  preferred  to  purchase  lands  by  direct  appropri- 
ations. The  senate  favored  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  a 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  as  the  assembly  cut  down  the 
appropriation  to  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years,  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  purchase  only  some  of  the  lai^est  and  most  desirable 
tracts.  Although  the  senate  studied  this  matter  carefully,  the 
assembly  did  not  give  this  question  the  consideration  that  its 
great  importance  deserves. 

At  each  session  of  the  legislature  the  cry  of  economy  is  heard, 
and  the  statement  is  made  that  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased  if 
the  appropriations  asked  for  are  granted,  and  yet  in  1911  the 
state  remitted  $940,235  in  taxes  and  in  1912,  $2,000,000.  No 
one    can    justify    foolish   and    extravagant    appropriations    of 
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state  funds,  but  the  prompt  completion  of  the  forest  reserves  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  investment,  which  will  yield, large  future 
returns,  and  when  the  state  can  remit  nearly  $3,000,000  in  t&xea 
in  two  years,  the  legislature  must  realize  that  funds  are  avail- 
able to  complete  this  important  work  which  the  state  began  nine 
years  ago. 

State  Forest  Reserve  Policy, 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  important  for  the  legislature  to 
clearly  define  the  future  policy  of  the  state  in  regard  to  its  forest 
reserves,  so  that  all  doubt  on  the  part  of  settlers  and  land  com- 
panies as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  permanent  reserves  m^y  be 
set  at  rest.  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  been  criticised,  be- 
cause it  has  not  announced  a  definite  policy  as  to  just  where  it 
was  going  to  purchase  lands  for  the  forest  reserve,  but  the  mere 
statement  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  is  not  sufficient, 
it  should  be  backed  up  by  legislative  action. 

In  1900  the  legislature  of  New  York,  feeling  that  it  was  only 
fair  and  just  that  all  citizens  should  be  informed  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  permanent  forest  reserves,  passed  the  following  act: 

The  Forest  Preserve  eball  include  the  lands  owned  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired by  the  state  within  the  count;  of  Cllaton,  except  tlie  towna  of 
Ottawa  and  Danii«mora,  and  the  counties  ot  Delaware,  Essex,  Frank- 
lin, Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Oneida,  'Saratoga,  St  Law- 
rence, Warren,  Washington,  Qreene,  Ulster  and  Sullivan,  except: 

1.  I^DdB  within  tbe  limits  ot  any  village  or  city,  and 

2.  Lands  not  wild  lands  acquired  by  the  state  on   torecloBar«  ot 

mortKage  made  to  loan  commisBloaera. 

New  York  has  now  acquired  about  1,500,000  acres  within  the 
forest  preserve,  and  will  continue  to  purchase  until  they  have 
secured  all  the  forest  lands  that  are  unsuited  for  agriculture. 

The  Wisconsin  state  forest  reserve  now  comprises  some  400,000 
acres,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  reserve  of  between 
1,000,000  and  1,500,000  acres  in  order  to  block  up  and  conaoh- 
dntp  tlip  prpsenf:  rPscrvps;  protect  the  headwaters  of  our  most 
important  rivers,  and  insure  a  future  supply  of  timber  for  the 
important  wood-using  industries  of  the  state. 

This  means  that  the  state  must  purchase  at  least  800,000  acrM 
of  land  in  tbe  permanent  forest  reserve  area,  and  the  lands  to 
be  purchased  together  with  the  lands  already  owned  by  the 
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state  will  probably  make  the  acreage  of  the  permaoent  forest 
reserve  lands  in  the  various  counties  approximately  aa  followa: 

Acres 

Vilas    506 ,000 

Oneida    346 ,000 

Forest   263,000 

Iron : 115,000 

Price  70 ,000 

Total    1,289,000 

Theae  lands  would  all  be  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  permanent  forest  reserves,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  hill 
be  passed  by  the  legislature  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
serve as  follows :  Commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  T.  38^ 
R.  3  E.,  Price  county,  thence  east  along  the  south  line  of  T.  38  to 
the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Forest  county,  or  the  southeast 
comer  of  T.  38,  R.  14  E. ;  thence  north  along  the  east  line  of 
B.  14  E.,  to  the  Wisconsin-Michigan  boundary  line,  or  the 
Menominee  river;  thence  west  along  the  'Wisconsin-Michigan 
boundary  line  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  13  in  T.  44,  B. 
4  E.;  thence  south  on  the  east  line  of  R.  4  E.,  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  T.  43,  R.  4  E, ;  thence  east  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
T.  43,  R.  4  E. ;  thence  south  to  the  northeast  comer  of  T.  41,  R. 
4  E. ;  thence  east  to  the  northeast  comer  of  T.  41;  R.  2  E. ;  thence 
south  to  the  southwest  comer  of  T.  41,  R.  2  E.;  thence  east  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  T.  41,  R.  3  E. ;  thence  south  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  T.  38,  R.  3  E.,  or  the  point  of  beginning,  except- 
ing from  the  same  the  following : — 

1.  LADdB  wlthlD  tlie  limits  ot  any  village  or  cltr. 

2.  Tbe  following  towneblpB  or  portions  nf  townships: 

(a)  T.  39,  R.  8,  E. 

(b)  The  south  half  of  T.  40.  R.  6  E. 

(c)  Tbe  east  two-thirds  of  T.  38,  R.  9  E. 

(d)  Tbe  south  two-thirds  of  T.  33,  R.  10  E. 

(e)  T.  38,  R.  II  B. 
(0  T.  40,  R.  10  B. 

(8)  The  north  two-thirds  of  T.  41,  R.  11  E. 

The  proposed  act  should  cluiirly  point  out  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  state  to  eventually  aciiuire  all  the  unoccupied  and 
nonagricultural  lands  suitable  for  forestry  ivithin  the  bound- 
wies  of  the  forest  reserve.  u, ,     ,  ,,  \_h)OqIc 
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Nbcbs&ary  Legislation. 

Completing  the  Stale  Forest  Reserves.  The  great  need  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  forestry  work  in  this  state  is  8u:SScient 
funds  to  consolidate  and  block  up  the  present  state  forest 
reserves.  Private  holdings  are  scattered  all  through  the 
state  lands,  and  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  forest 
reserves,  as  the  state  has  no  control  over  them  and  they 
are  the  source  of  most  of  the  destructive  forest  fires.  Adequate 
fire  protection  and  systematic  management  will  never  be  poeai- 
ble  until  the  reserves  are  blocked  up  into  a  fairly  solid  body. 
The  land  that  is  needed  can  be  acquired  now  at  a  mnch  lower 
cost  than  later,  and  the  initial  investment  will  become  immensely 
profitable  to  the  state,  as  the  forest  reserves  will  in  time  bring  in 
a  lai^e  income  from  the  sale  of  mature  timber  and  the  leasing  of 
camp  and  cottage  sites,  besides  the  beneficial  effect  they  wUl 
have  on  stream  flow.  Moreover,  the  state  will  profit  greatly, 
though  indirectly,  from  retaining  the  many  wood-using  indus- 
tries within  the  state,  and  from  the  income  that  will  go  to  rail- 
roads and  resort  owners  from  the  summer  tourist  business. 

This  matter  has  been  urged  upon  the  legislature  since  1907, 
and  any  further  delay  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  will 
prove  enormously  costly  to  the  state  in  the  end.  The  %)ecial 
Legislative  committee  on  Water  Powers,  Forestry  and  Drainage, 
the  State  Conservation  commission  and  other  bodies  have  all 
recommended  that  an  annual  state  tax  of  at  least  1/10  of  a  mill 
should  be  levied  and  collected  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  used  for  acquiring  the  necessary  lands 
and  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  forest  reserve. 
The  forestry  department  could  then  secure  the  lands  at  once, 
paying  for  them  under  land  contracts  as  the  funds  became 
available.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  and  far  reaching 
question  of  forestry  policy  that  will  ever  come  before  the  t^is- 
lature  of  "Wisconsin,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  should  give  to  it 
their  earnest  and  careful  attention. 

Town  Fire  Wardrns.  Fire  Wardens  to  act  locally  should  be 
appointed  directly  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  not  be 
limited  to  short  periods  of  service.  Under  the  present  law,  which 
(•(itistitufes  town  cbainiifn  and  superintendenia  of  highways 
local  fire  wardens,  the  fire  wardens  may  change  with  every 
annual  town  election.    It  is  exceedingly  ditBcalt  Jor  1^9  State 
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Fire  Warden  to  obtain  accurate  lists  of  the  local  fire  wardens 
with  their  addresses.  It  is  cumbersome  and  expensiTe  to  keep 
in  touch  with  an  ever  changing  force  of  men,  to  educate  them  in 
their  duties  and  supply  them  with  printed  warning  notices,  re- 
port hlanhs  and  instructions. 

The  problem  of  forest  fires  is  a  serious  one  in  the  state.  The 
enormous  losses  that  occur  periodically  should  be  prevented. 
Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  losses  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  preventing  fires, — not  by  trying  to  extinguish 
them  after  they  have  started.  The  only  effective  ^stem  of  pre- 
venting forest  fires  is  by  maintaining  a  patrol  system  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Whether  such  a  patrol  system 
should  be  provided  for  by  state  funds  or  by  a  tax  on  the  prop- 
erty protected,  or  by  both,  is  a  matter  for  the  legislature  to  de- 
cide, but  they  should  not  neglect  to  provide  for  it  in  some  way. 

Dangerous  Slashings.  Another  much  needed  measure  should 
require  owners  of  laud  on  which  there  are  dangerous  slashings 
to  clear  a  safe  fire  line  between  such  slashings  and  adjoining 
timberland  or  other  valuable  property.  Such  a  measure  has  been 
advocated  by  the  lumbermen's  association  in  this  state  but  the 
legislature  failed  to  pass  it. 

Taxation  of  timber  lands.  The  present  method  of  taxing 
forest  lands  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  is  calculated  to  discourage 
the  growing  of  timber.  There  are  in  the  northern  counties  of  the' 
state  large  areas  of  essentially  forest  soil,  land  that  will  probably 
never  be  susceptible  to  any  use  other  than  the  growing  of  timber. 
A  law  should  be  enacted  that  would  encourage  the  owners  of  such 
land  to  hold  it  as  a  forest  property  and  to  apply  practical  forest- 
ry to  the  management.  Such  a  law  has  been  recommended  by  this 
department  in  detail,  and  should  provide  for  the  separate  classiQ- 
cation  for  taxation  of  land  suitable  for  timber  growing;  that 
the  land  shall  then  be  taxed  separately  from  the  timber,  the 
assessed  value  per  acre  being  limited  to  a  certain  amount ;  that 
whenever  any  timber  or  wood  is  taken  from  such  land,  the  owner 
shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  its  gross  value  on 
the  stump;  before  any  timber  is  removed  from  such  land,  the 
owner  shall  file  with  the  state  tax  commission  an  accurate  return 
nnder  oath  of  the  variety,  amount  and  value  of  all  material  cnt ; 
that  the  assessment  and  collection  of  such  tax  on  the  timber  be 
in  the  control  of  the  state ;  that  the  determination  of  the  suita- 
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bility  of  landa  for  timber  growing  rest  with  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  aud  that  iD  the  event  of  an  affirmative  decision  the 
Board  submit  to  the  owner  a  plan  for  the  management  of  the 
timber  and  certify  to  the  tax  commission  that  the  land  has  been 
separately  classified  for  taxation ;  the  management  of  such  lands 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry; 
if  an  owner  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  law,  his 
certificate  classifying  his  land  shall  be  canceled  and  he  ahall  be 
required  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  under  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  for  the  period  of  time  that  the  land  was  sep- 
arately classified. 

Soil  Survey.  The  work  on  the  soil  survey  of  the  state  should  be 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  -as  to  grade  the  soils  and  dete^ 
mine  where  the  nonagricultural  lands  lie,  as  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  forestry  work  and  to  landowners,— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  incoming  settlers — to  have  it  finally  determined  jiut 
what  lands  are  agricultural  in  character  and  what  are  not. 

Storage  Reservoirs.  Mr.  C.  B.  Stewart,  the  hydraulic  engineer 
who  has  been  retained  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  make 
necessary  investigations  in  relation  to  proposed  storage  reservoin, 
has  reported  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  state  should  acquire 
information  at  an  early  date  in  regard  to  the  storage  problem  on 
all  of  its  main  rivers.  All  natural  basins  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Wisconsin  river  should  be  carefully  investigated  and  if 
found  more  suitable  for  storage  purposes  and  for  benefit  to  the 
river  as  a  whole,  than  local  power  development,  the  site  could 
be  reserved  and  developed  accordingly.  The  U.  S.  Government 
engineers  made  preliminary  surveys  for  reservoir  sites  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  "Wisconsin,  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  riven 
in  1880,  and  reported  available  storage  capacities  to  the  amount! 
of  19,  25  and  34  billion  cubic  feet,  respectively.  Conditions  of 
development  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  since  then, 
however,  have  probably  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  one-half  of  what  may  then  have  been 
feasible. 

Oamc  Preserve.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  is  requested  with 
which  to  enclofip  some  8,000  to  10,000  acres  of  forest  reserve  lands 
now  owned  by  the  stale,  with  a  (raine  proof  fence  and  to  stock  this 
preserve  with  elk,  moose,  deer,  gnme  birds  and  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals.   The  federal  government  and  sportsmen  who  are  inter 
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ested  in  game  preservation  will  cooperate  with  tbe  state  in  se- 
curing the  elk,  moose,  pheasants,  etc.,  and  the  deer  and  fur  bear- 
ing animals  can  be  secured  within  the  forest  region  at  little  cost. 
As  the  game  increases  within  the  preserve,  the  surplus  would 
be  released  and  the  moose  and  elk,  at  least,  should  be  protected 
by  law  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  state  expends  annually  a  lai^e  amount  in  the  propaga* 
tion  of  fish,  but  so  far  the  state  has  never  done  anything  towards 
the  propagation  of  game.  The  sportsmen  of  the  state  object  to 
any  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting  or  fishing  li- 
censes being  turned  into  the  general  fund  of  the  state,  as  they 
contend  that  all  funds  so  derived  should  be  used  in  the  propa- 
gation and  protection  of  fish  and  game.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested to  the  legislature  that  the  appropriation  of  $20,000, 
which  is  asked  for  the  game  preserve,  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  license  fund. 

State  Lands  Fob  Sale. 

As  was  fully  explained  in  the  report  of  the  State  Forester  for 
1909-10,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  is  authorized  to  sell  the 
scattering  and  agricultural  lands  north  of  town  33,  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  to  be  used  in  blocking  up  and  consolidating  the 
permanent  forest  reserves,  and  in  their  protection  and  improve- 
ment. 

The  cruisers'  reports  are  very  complete  and  are  on  each  forty 
separately,  showing  the  iimount  of  timber  of  each  kind,  and  its 
stumpage  value,  the  character  of  the  land,  whetlier  rolling,  hilly, 
or  flat,  and  if  stony ;  the  soil  is  shown  as  loam,  day  or  sand,  or 
more  definitely  described  if  necessary;  if  swampy,  whether  it 
can  be  drained ;  also  character  and  amount  of  young  growth. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  all  the  state  lands  in  Oneida 
cotmty,  south  of  the  north  line  of  township  37  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  appraised.  It  was  hoped  that  these  lands 
could  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  their  examina- 
tion and  appraisal  was  not  completed  until  about  November 
first,  and  as  all  state  lands  must  be  advertised  for  at  least  six 
weeks  before  being  sold,  it  would  have  resulted  in  obliging  those 
interested  in  purchasing  lands  to  look  them  over  when  covered 
with  snow,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  sell 
the  lands  until  the  spring  of  1913. 
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The  state  landB  in  the  following  counties  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket and  can  be  purchased  at  any  time,  and  in  addition  the  Stite 
Board  o£  Forestry  intends  to  sell  all  the  state  lands  in  Marinette 
county  and  the  lands  south  of  the  north  line  of  township  37  in 
Forest  county. 

.  The  following  tahle  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  land 
on  the  market  north  of  town  33,  that  remained  unsold  on  Jano- 
ary  I,  1913. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  acreage  of  Btat« 
land  in  eight  counties  that  will  probably  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1913.  The  acreage  in  Forest,  Afarinette 
and  Oneida  includes  all  the  land  in  those  counties  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  eliminate  from  the  permanent  forest  reserve. 
State  Lands  to  Come  UroN  the  Market. 


DanglM    

Approx. 

aSS^ 

Oneida    

1B,«80.00 

41.ST5.W 

Many  of  the  above  lands  are  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  in 
fixing  the  appraisal  of  each  forty,  the  value  of  the  land  and  of 
the  timber  was  figured  separately.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
purchasing  lands  in  any  of  these  counties  can  secure  lists  shov- 
ing the  appraised  value  of  each  forty  of  state  land  by  applying 
either  to  the  State  Land  Office,  or  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

TiMBEK  Trespass. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  the  civil  liability  for  timbe' 
trespass  be  increased  from  double  to  triple  the  value  of  the  tim- 
l><>r  taken,  pins  all  the  costs  of  examination  and  survey.  No- 
thing special  can  be  added  to  the  statement  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  report  of  this  department  for  1909-10, 
which  follows. 
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The  government  and  state  practically  encouraged  timber  tres- 
paas  upon  public  lands  for  so  many  years  by  allowing  trespass- 
ers to  settle  by  simply  paying  the  value  of  the  timber  taken,  that 
it  has  been  very  difficiiit  to  stop  the  practice  at  once  and  to  make 
such  people  understand  that  illegal  cutting  of  timber  is  nothing 
more  nor  leas  than  common  stealing. 

In  1905  the  law  was  strengtliened  so  that  the  civil  liability  for 
forest  trespass  is  now  double  the  amount  of  damages  suffered 
and  under  criminal  action  the  fine  is  not  less  than  $25,  nor  more 
than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor 
more  than  three  years,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  re- 
sult of  this  law  has  been  to  largely  put  a  stop  to  all  forms  of 
trespass  upon  state  lands,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  timber  ille- 
gally when  one  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  timber 
taken,  plus  all  the  costs  of  examination  and  survey. 

Public  opinion  in  northern  'Wisconsin,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  educated  to  support  a  jail  sentence  for  a  trespasser,  tinless 
in  the  case  of  an  old  offender  and  when  the  trespass  has  been 
glaringly  fiagrant  and  willfuL  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  as  the  jury  seems  to  reason 
that  if  the  man  is  sent  to  jail,  his  family  will  become  a  chaise 
upon  the  county  or  town.  After  years  of  "rubber  forties"  and 
practical  encouragement,  the  law  cannot  suddenly  be  made  too 
drastic  and  still  meet  with  public  support. 

However,  the  whole  stumpage  law  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  five  years,  and  it  is  now  recommended  that  it  is  time  to 
still  farther  strengthen .  this  law.  The  law  of  New  York  Btat« 
provides  a  penalty  of  $10  for  every  tree  cut  on  state  lands  but 
so  drastic  a  law  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time  would  iprob- 
ably  defeat  its  own  ends.  It  is  recommended  that  the  civil 
liability  for  timber  trespass  be  increased  from  double  to  triple 
the  value  of  the  timber  taken,  plus  all  the  costs  of  examination 
and  survey.  Both  the  state  and  private  timberland  owners  have 
been  put  to  considerable  trouble  and  loss  in  past  years  by 
Christmas  tree  trespass.  Large  firms  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  and  other  nearby  cities  make  contracts  with  small  job- 
bers or  settlers  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  Christmas  trees. 
These  contractors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  upon  any 
land  where  there  was  a  fine  growth  of  young  pine  and  cutting  it 
all  off  in  a  few  days'  time.     Many  such  trespassers  are  not  resi- 
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dents  of  Wisconsin  and  they  can  cut,  load  and  ship  these  snull 
trees  so  rapidly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  them  until  the 
trees  have  been  shipped  and  then  the  offenders  are  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  However,  timberland  owners  hate 
dealt  with  such  cases  as  severely  as  possible  by  imposing  hesTj 
fines,  confiscating  the  trees  cut  and  also  bringing  criminal  action. 
so  that  this  business  is  being  largely  discouraged  and  the  deal- 
ers are  compelled  to  buy  the  young  trees  from  those  who  are 
willing  to  have  them  cut.  The  state  has  only  suffered  to  a  sligbt 
extent  from  such  operators,  as  our  lands  are  watched  closely  ts 
Christmas  approaches  and  we  have  been  able  to  detect  nearly 
all  such  cutting  in  time.  The  children  and  grown-ups  need  not 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  shortage  of  Christmas  trees  in  the 
future  or  that  foresters  will  discourage  this  old  custom. 

Upon  lands  that  are  protected  from  fire  thousands  of  young 
pines  will  come  up  to  the  acre,  and  if  left  to  themselves  to  fol- 
low out  nature's  law  there  will  be  a  fierce  struggle  tor  exist- 
ence, 80  that  only  a  small  percentage  will  survive.  These  will 
be  the  strongest  and  best  developed  but  by  far  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  will  gradually  die  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Even  the  strong- 
est young  trees  that  survive  are  checked  in  their  growth  during 
the  years  of  their  fiercest  struggle  for  existence  anid  the  forester 
can  aid  nature  by  cutting  out  the  less  promising  trees  and  there- 
by allowing  the  stronger  to  shoot  ahead  free  from  the  struggle. 

Such  cuttings  are  called  "improvement  thinnings"  and  art 
an  important  part  of  forestry  work  in  all  foreign  countries 
where  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  young  trees  that  ut 
thinned  out. 

In  this  country  the  forester  as  a  rule  has  not  been  able  to 
make  improvement  thinnings  as  there  has  been  no  market  for 
such  young  trees,  but  the  demand  for  Christmas  trees  promises 
to  furnish  the  market  to  a  considerable  extent  and  therefore  tiu 
forester  hopes  that  more  Christmas  trees  will  be  used  and  not 
less.  However  he  wants  such  young  trees  cut  ont  under  a  sys- 
tem that  will  hasten  the  rate  of  growth  and  improve  the  fatnre 
forest  and  does  not  want  to  have  every  tree  cut  by  a  person 
who  is  politely  called  a  trespasser  while  in  fact  he  is  nothing  \m 
than  a  common  thief. 


,y  Go  Ogle 
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FORESTRY  PROBLEMS  IN  GENERAL 

The  Town  Fire  Warden  System. 

Ill  the  report  of  the  State  Forester  for  1909-1910,  it  was  rec- 
ommended as  strongly  as  possible  that  the  system  of  town  fire 
wardens  should  be  abolished  and  that  in  its  place  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  forest  fire  patrols  should  he  provided.  Dar- 
ing 1908  the  reports  of  the  fire  wardens  showed  that  1,200,000 
acres  were  burned  over,  with  a  loss  amounting  to  $9,000,000,  and 
in  1910  some  892,000  acres  were  burned  over  with  a  loss  of  $5,- 
000,000.  During  these  same  years  the  losses  from  forest  fires  in 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  had  also  been  enormous,  and  in  order 
to  work  ont  a  better  system  of  fire  prevention  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota  invited  representatives  from  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin to  attend  a  Lake  States  Forest  Fire  conference,  which  was 
held  at  St.  Paul  on  December  6th  and  7th,  1910. 

The  conference  was  an  unusually  strong  and  representative 
one,  headed  by  the  Governors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
members  of  the  legislative  committees  on  forestry  from  the  Lake 
states,  and  also  lumbermen,  foresters,  and  so  forth. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  enormous  annual  forest 
fire  losses  in  the  Lake  states  were  a  public  disgrace ;  that  the  old 
sjr'stein  of  doing  nothing  until  the  fire  occurred  had  always  and 
iverywhere  proved  to  be  little  better  than  no  system  at  all,  and 
that  the  only  sensible,  practical  plan  was  to  concentrate  the  ef- 
forts of  each  state  to  building  up  the  best  possible  system  of  fire 
prevention. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  days'  meeting  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  our  States: 
First.  That  the  forest  fire  protection  of  each  State  and  such 
other  branches  of  state  work  as  may  be  deemed  best  to  combine 
iiith  it,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  non-partisan  Commis- 
sion empowered,  as  fully  as  possible  under  the  Constitutions  of 
the  different  States,  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  under  civil  service 
mles.  Such  Commission  should  represent  all  the  interests  in- 
volved as  far  as  possible,  and  we  recommend  that  such  Conmiis- 
Kion  place  the  work  in  charge  of  a  Chief  Forester  who  should  be 
a  professional  graduate  Forester  and  that  the  Commission  em- 
ploy such  trained  Foresters  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; define  their  duties  and  fix  their  salaries;  said  employes  to 
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be  engaged  ander  Buch  civil  service  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe. 

Second.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  Uut 
the  present  Forest  Fire  Warden  Service  of  Michigan,  Wiseon- 
sin  and  Minnesota,  is  totally  inadequate  ta  meet  the  existing  fire 
hazard  to  both  life  and  property,  and  that  forest  protection  serr- 
iee,  to  become  efficient,  must  be  greatly  extended.  To  this  end 
we  recommend  an  adequate  Forest  Patrol  System,  maintained  )sj 
the  State,  organized  and  operated  by  the  Commission  referred  to. 

Third.  We  farther  recommend,  that  the  Commission  be  «u- 
thorized  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Qovemment,  the  several 
adjoining  States,  and  such  associations  and  organizations  as  the 
Commission  may  find  necessary  to  best  protect  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

Fourth,  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  is  opposed  to  a  gen- 
eral slash  burning  law,  as  experience  has  proven  it  ansatisfae- 
tory,  impractical  and  dangerous.  We  recommend,  however, 
that  the  Commission  should  be  given  authority  to  order  the  dis- 
posal of  dangerous  slashings  sufficient  to  establish  a  safe  fire  line 
around  standing  timber  or  other  valuable  property. 

Fifth.  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  advocates  legialatioB 
providing  strict  regulation  of  the  burning  of  brush  and  debris  in 
clearing  land  during  the  dry  season,  such  bufning  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  fire  patrolmen  under  such  regolatioiu 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

Sixth.  We  further  recommend,  that  the  burning  of  all  debtia 
on  the  rights  of  way  of  the  various  railroads  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  State  Forest  Patrol.  Further,  that  nn- 
dcr  special  conditions  as  directed  by  the  State  Forest  Patrol  the 
railway  companies  maintain  a  patrol,  properly  equipped  follow- 
ing their  trains,  also  that  all  railroad  and  logging  locomotiTes 
and  traction  engines  must  be  equipped  with  the  most  practical 
spark  arresting  devices  subject  to  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

Seventh.  Whereas,  The  building  of  fire  lines  around  exposed 
property  including  settlements,  villages  and  towns,  has  proven  t 
most  effective  means  for  the  control  and  extinguishment  of  flna, 
we  recommend,  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  patrol- 
men working  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  should  be 
to  establish  such  fire  lines  where  necessary  for  protection  of  prop* 
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Eighth.  We  recommend,  as  the  most  effective  measures  for 
preventing  and  fighting  serious  fires,  adequate  means  of  trans* 
pbrtation  and  communication,  to  include  trails,  telephone  lines 
and  lookout  stations,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Commission 
should  be  exerted  toward  the  construction  and  establishment  of 
the  same  as  rapidly  as  consistent. 

Ninth.  The  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  continued  great 
loss  of  State  and  private  property  resulting  from  fires  in  our  for- 
estedarea,  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  and  a  most  serious 
drain  apon  our  natural  resources,  and  we  believe  that  the  ex- 
peoditure  of  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  these 
losses  is  fully  justified. 

We  therefore  recommend,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  State 
Legislatures  to  maintain  forest  protection  should  be  snfBcieut  to 
provide  for  a  Forest  patrolman  for  each  forty  thousand  acres 
requiring  protection  as  well  as  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  suc- 
cesafolly  carry  out  all  of  the  measures  suggested  by  these  reso- 
lutions. 

Tenth.  We  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  Patrol  System,  an 
anziliary  County  fire  fighting  force  to  be  appointed  by  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Commission,  to  he  paid  by  the  State  and 
charged  back  to  the  Counties.  Such  expense  to  be  ultimately 
borne  by  the  Counties  or  towns  in  which  the  fires  occur. 

Further  Be  It  Resolved,  That  as  it  is  shown  by  statistics  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  fires  set  each  season  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  general  public,  including  campers,  fishermen, 
hunters  and  others,  we  recommend,  that  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion be  energetically  carried  on  through  every  possible  channel  to 
the  end  that  this  hazard  be  reduced  through  a  better  understand- 
ing of  forest  conditions  by  all  the  people. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  second  article  of  the  above  resolution 
the  Conference  stated  that  the  town  fire  warden  system  was  to- 
tally inadequate  and  recommended  a  forest  patrol  system  main- 
tained by  the  state. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Wieeonsin  legislature  of  1911  to 
provide  for  a  state  forest  fire  patrol,  but  the  legislature  refused 
to  appropriate  state  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  the  legislativo 
committee  changed  the  bill  so  that  all  lands  benefited  by  the  pa- 
trol would  pay  a  special  tax  of  214  cents  per  acre,  per  annum. 
The  timberlaud  owners  refused  to  agree  to  this  amendment  with       , 
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the  result  that  the  bill  was  killed.  Wishing  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, the  legislature  passed  a  law  proTiding  that  town  chairmen 
should  act  as  town  fire  wardens,  and  that  road  superriaors  ehonld 
be  deputy  town  fire  wardens.  The  idea  of  this  law  was  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  aad  the  cost  of,  fightii^  fires  directly  upon 
the  local  community  where  they  occurred.  It  is  only  a  make- 
shift, however,  and  is  especially  weak  and  inefficient  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  towns  are  elected  as  town 
chairmen  and  road  supervisors,  but  because  they  arc  good  men 
it  does  not  naturally  follow  that  they  have  the  strength  and  en- 
durance or  the  knowledge  of  how  to  fight  forest  fires.  The  im- 
pression seems  to  prevail  that  anyone  can  fight  forest  fires.  Al- 
most any  fairly  able-bodied  man  can  assist  very  materially,  bnt 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  must  know  the  country  thor- 
oughly, and,  more  important  still,  must  know  just  where  and 
how  to  attack  the  fires.  Experienced  woodsmen  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  fixe  warden  system  in  each  town,  and  not  simply 
some  good  man  who  happens  to  hold  an  office  and  upon  whom  it 
is  easy  to  assign  another  duty  by  law. 

2.  The  towns  that  have  the  most  timber  are  always,  for  that 
very  reason,  either  without  any  settlers  at  all,  or  eUe  both  set- 
tlers and  roads  are  very  few.  Such  towns,  as  a  rule,  have  no 
road  supervisors,  and  as  a  result,  where  the  fire  warden  system 
should  be  the  strongest  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  The  town  chairmen  and  road  supervisors  almost  never  take 
any  action  until  the  fire  actually  occurs.  In  other  words,  the 
present  law  makes  the  same  old  mistake  of  providing  for  fight- 
ing fires,  but  not  preventing  them.  Prevention  is  the  watch- 
word of  any  successful  fire  warden  system,  and  this  has  been 
proved  in  every  state  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  No  city 
of  any  size  would  think  of  being  without  a  fire  department,  and 
no  town  containing  a  large  area  of  timberlands  should  be  with- 
out a  strong  fire  warden  system  which  would  devote  its  efforts 
in  the  first  place  to  preventing  fires. 

FoBKST  Fires  in  1911  and  1912. 

It  ia  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  dunI^[  the  for- 
est fire  seasons  of  both  1911  and  1912  there  was  bo  much  rain  and 
the  rain  was  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  summer  months 
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that  only  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  entire  state  were  burned 
over,  and  the  losses  were  almost  nothing  as  compared  to  recent 
years.  Unfortunately,  under  the  new  law  of  1911,  which  makes 
all  town  chairmen  fire  wardens,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
aware  enongh  reports  to  compile  any  fairly  accurate  statistios 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  enough  reports  have  been  received 
to  show  that  the  losses  have  been  very  small. 

This  fine  showing  is  due  almost  entirely  to  wet  seasons,  and 
compares  as  follows  with  the  losses  in  the  three  years  before : 

Acres  burned  Loss 

1908     1,200,000  t», 000, 000 

1900  lBn.751  104,012 

1010  892,833  5,000,000 

We  are  now  apparently  in  a  cycle  of  wet  years  uid  may  have 
two  or  three  more  rainy  seasons.  But  these  cycles  are  not  well 
defined,  and  therefore  we  must  always  be  prepared  for  a  dan- 
gerously dry  season,  and  because  we  have  been  so  fortunate  in 
1911  and  1912  there  is  the  more  danger  in  the  nert  few  years- 
Some  thirty  smali  fires  occurred  on  the  state  forest  reserves  in 
1911  and  1912,  but  they  were  quickly  detected  and  extinguished 
by  the  forest  rangers  and  patrols  before  they  did  any  consider- 
able damage.  These  wet  seasons  were  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
Fullest  by  building  up  the  permanent  protective  system  of  roads, 
fire  lines,  lookout  towers  and  telephones  on  the  state  forest  re- 
serves, but  unfortunately  almost  no  protective  work  has  been 
done  on  any  of  the  privately  owned  timberlands  of  the  state, 
and  another  dry  season  will  again  bring  enormous  forest  losses 
unless  a  strong,  well  organized  fire  patrol  system  is  built  up  at 
once. 

Emeroenct  Fund  fok  B^bb  Fiohting. 

The  state  forest  reserves  after  seven  years  of  almost  con- 
tinuous selling  of  scattered  and  agricultural  state  lands,  and 
purchasing  non-agricultural  lands  in  the  permanent  forest  re- 
serve area,  are  gradually  being  consolidated  into  fairly  solid 
blocks,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  destructive  forest  fires  in  a  solid  body  of  timberlands. 
The  reserves  have  been  divided  into  districts  with  a  forest 
ranger  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  in  each  district,  and  when , 
a  fire  occurs  in  the  reserves,  it  is  quickly  detected  by  means  of 
the  lookout  towers,  and  help  is  promptly  summoned  by  means  of 
3_F,  '""  '  '  '■'^" 
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the  telephones,  which  connect  the  lookout  towers  with  the  Head- 
quarters camp,  ranger  cabins  and  nearest  towns.  As  the  pro- 
tective syatem  of  roads,  fire  lines,  telephones,  lookout  towers,  etc., 
is  extended  to  cover  all  portions  of  the  forest  reserve,  the  danger 
ot  a  destructive,  wide-spread  fire,  which  would  get  beyond  con- 
trol, becomes  less  and  less,  but  nevertheless  each  season  has  its 
dangerously  dry  periods  and  therefore  the  Department  murt 
have  available  at  all  times  suffieient  funds  to  fight  any  forest 
fires  that  may  occur. 

The  forest  reserve  fund  into  which  is  paid  all  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  management  of  the  forest  reserve,  is  considered 
first  of  all  as  an  emergency  fire  fighting  fund,  and  after  a  safe 
reserve  has  been  set  aside  the  balance  of  the  fund  is  used  in 
purchasing  land  and  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the 
forest  reserve. 

It  is  felt  that  the  forest  reserves  are  now  fairly  safe  from 
destructive  fires,  aad  that  they  will  be  very  well  protected  in  a 
few  years,  and  also  that  the  forest  reserve  fund  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient emergency  fund  in  most  eases.  Unfortunately,  the  ntoa- 
tion  in  the  northern  timbered  portion  of  the  state,  outside  of  the 
forest  reserve,  is  quite  different,  as  there  is  practically  no  pro- 
tective system  and  the  danger  of  forest  fires  is  very  great  The 
legislature  of  1911  provided  that  all  town  chairmen  should  be 
town  fire  wardens,  and  superintendents  of  highways  deputy  town 
fire  wardens,  and  that  the  expense  of  preventii^  or  extinguishing 
forest  fires  should  be  borne  by  the  road  district  within  wbich 
the  expense  was  incurred.  In  addition  the  law  provided  that  in 
cases  of  emergency,  or  where  a  town  has  no  highway  superin- 
tendent, or  is  unusually  large,  the  State  Forester  might  «p- 
point  special  fire  wardens,  and  that  the  expense  of  preventmg  or 
extinguishing  forest  fires  by  these  special  fire  wardens  should  be 
borne  on  the  basis  of  one-half  by  the  county  in  which  the  fire 
occurred,  and  one-half  by  the  state.     The  law  continues, 

2.  No  iiB^iDEnt  sball  be  made  to  any  clalmaat  under  tbts  secUon  unUI  >» 
■hall  bavE  prpgontpd  an  Itemli^ed  ai^rount.  and  made  oatb  or  aOlrmitlan  Ibit 
said  n«cr.iint  Is  ,1usC  aad  corrprt.  wblch  account  Bhall  be  approved  by  tbe  coiinli 
hoard,  nod  audilfd  by  the  couutj-  clerk.  Tbc  couuty  clerk  ahaU  thereupon  Iwu' 
to  niich  ctalmant  his  warreot  upon   the  county  tcesaurcr  for  tbe  aum  (o  wilrt 

.   nueh  elalmaat  la  cutitlod.  and  Ibe  county  trraMirer  bIiuII  pay  tbc  name 

3.  The  counl,v  clerk  aball  tranairlt  the  orfttinal  oath  and  copy  of  tbe  wananl 
to  tbe  secretary  of  sinte.  vbo  shall  audit  sucb  claim,  and  ohe-balf  thereof  ikiU 
b«  paid  out  of  tbe  general  fund  of  th»  atate  treasury  by  warrant  Issued  by  ttf 
terretary  of  slate  upon  tbe  stale  treasurer  in  favor  ot  the  coanty  whldi  P»M 
auch  claimant,  and  such  amount  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  couoty  treunnr  *I 
f,^"...-^2?  ^'  ,  ■Jow'ver,  no  counly  sball  eipend  more  than  five  thousand  dalltrj 
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Prom  the  above  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  legislature  to  create  an  emergency  fire  fighting  fund  of 
$10,000  for  each  county,  but  a  very  bad  feature  of  the  law  is 
that  the  men  who  are  called  out  to  fight  fire  must  wait  for  their 
pay  until  the  county  board  can  meet  and  approve  the  bills. 
Anyone  who  knows  lumberjacks  knows  that  they  are  a  very 
shifting  population,  who  are  always  hard  up,  and  if  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  several  months  for  their  pay  for  fighting  fire, 
they  would  flee  from  the  next  summons  as  they  would  from  the 
evil  one.  In  order  to  be  a  practical  workable  law  some  way  must 
be  found  to  pay  men  promptly  who  are  called  out  by  the  fire 
wardens  to  fight  forest  fires. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bills  should  be  promptly  paid  by 
the  state  treasurer  when  approved  by  the  fire  warden  in  charge 
of  the  fire  and  also  by  the  State'  forester,  and  that  the  state 
treasurer  should  collect  from  each  county  one-half  the  expense 
of  fighting  forest  fir^,  but  that  in  no  case  should  any  county  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  $5,000  in  any  one  year. 

Spark  Arrester  Inspection. 

The  passage  of  chapter  494,  laws  1911,  gave  Wisconsin  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  practical  laws  in  the  country  for  reducing 
the  number  of  forest  fires  set  by  railway  locomotives,  donkey, 
traction  and  portable  engines.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
law  are  worthy  of  special  note; 

1.  Between  March  1st  and  December  1st  all  logging  locomo- 
tives, donkey,  traction  or  portable  engines,  which  are  operated  in, 
through  or  near  forest,  brush  or  grass  land,  and  which  do  not 
bum  oil  as  fuel,  must  be  equipped  with  screens  or  wire  netting 
on  top  of  the  smokestack,  and  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  most 
practicable  protection  against  the  escape  of  sparks  and  cinders. 
"The  term  logging  locomotive  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  any  locomotive  operated  on  a  railroad,  branch 
line  or  division,  the  chief  or  main  business  of  which  is  the  trans- 
portation of  logs,  lumber,  or  other  forest  products."  The  great 
value  of  this  provision  of  the  law  will  be  at  once  apparent  to 
any  forester,  as  it  compels  every  locomotive  which  is  operated 
through  the  forests  to  be  equipped  with  the  oldest,  simplest,  and 
yet  by  far  the  most  effective  device  for  preventing  the  escape  o£ 
sparks  or  cinders,  namely,  a  screen  or  hood  over  the  smokestack. 
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Locomotives  that  are  operated  on  main  through  lines  and  that 
make  long  runs,  could  not  he  equipped  in  this  way,  for  with  the 
smokestack  co\'ered  with  a  hood  the  front  end  of  the  engine 
would  clog  up  with  cinders,  and  then  of  course  the  engine  coold 
not  steam  or  pull  its  load.  Therefore  the  law  provides  that  "all 
locomotives  operated  on  any  railroad  other  than  a  logging  rail- 
road shall  be  equipped  with  the  most  practicable  spark  arrestee 
so  constructed  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  protection  against 
the  escape  of  sparks  and  cinders  from  the  smokestacks  thereof, 
and  each  such  engine  shall  be  provided  with  the  most  practica- 
ble device  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  coals  from  ash  pans,  and 
fire  boxes,  and  such  devices  between  March  1st  and  December 
1st  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  good  repair." 

2.  The  law  provides  that  the  superintendent  of  motive  power 
or  equivalent  officer  on  each  railroad  shall  designate  an  employe 
of  such  railroad  at  each  division  point  and  roundhouse,  who 
shall  examine  each  locomotive  each  time  it  leaves  the  division 
point  or  roundhouse  between  March  1st  and  December  1st,  and 
such  employe  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  without  relieving  the 
company  from  its  responsibility  hereunder.  This  provision  of 
the  law  has  proved  very  effective  in  keeping  the  locomotives  in 
proper  condition,  and  also  in  bringing  about  real  cooperation 
between  the  state  and  the  railroads. 

3.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  law  provides  that  screens  or 
hoods  on  the  smokestacks  must  give  the  "most  practicable  pro- 
tection" and  that  spark  arresters  must  be  constructed  so  as  to 
'  give  the  "greatest  possible  protection."  The  question  naturslly 
arises  as  to  who  shall  decide  as  to  the  most  practicable  device  and 
as  will  be  noted,  this  ia  provided  for  in  the  following  section 
which  ia  the  strongest  part  of  the  entire  law : 

3,  Any  looomollvc  Insin^elor  ileBlgDBted  by  the  etate  board  o(  foreatrr  itoll 
bftTc  tbe  poBcr  to  reject  from  service  tm mediately  any  locomotive,  aoDlej. 
traction,  or  portable  pnglae  whlcb.  In  the  opinion  or  tbe  Eald  Inspector,  li  ^ 
BdcDt  Id  adequate  dcEign,  cunHtructlon.  or  malntetiaDCe  ot  tbe  Are- proteclln  it- 
vliTB  dcslBiintcd  In  sectl'in!.  1  and  2  of  this  spftlon.  and  any  bucIi  loconwtln. 
donkey,  traction,  or  portable  enj^lne  so  rejected  from  serrlcc  shall  not  t>«  retnrscd 
to  Eervl(M>  until  such  deFecCs  have  been  remedied  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  tlie  itilt 
board  of  forestry.  In  caFC  of  disagreement  between  aald  Inspector  and  tl» 
•.wiier  of  the  loeii motive,  donln^y.  traction,  or  portable  engine  so  rejected  tron 
service  ns  to  the  eftli'li'nry  or  proper  maintenance  of  said  rrotectlve  derlwi. 
then  the  owner  of  said  locomotive,  donkey,  traction,  or  portable  engine  niiy  >^ 
peal  to  the  rallrond  eommlsHlon  of  Wisconsin  for  a  decision  of  said  nutter.  Ml 
pendinc  smh  Ue.'lslnti  the  Kuld  locomotive,  donkey,  traction,   or  portable  enjlM 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  any  defective 
engine  can  be  ordered  out  of  service  and  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
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turned  to  service  until  the  defects  have  been  fully  remedied. 
This  provision  of  the  law  is  extremely  important  and  is  far  more 
effeetive  than  the  usual  fines,  for  any  railroad  company  that  was 
ineUned  to  disr^ard  the  law  would  be  quickly  brought  to  its 
senses  by  having  its  locomotives  ordered  out  of  service. 
4.    Minor  though  important  provisions  of  the  law  are: 

a.  Railroads  must  provide  patrols  for  duty  along  their  tracks 
in  dangerously  dry  weather,  and  if  any  railroad  company  fails  to 
proride  such  patrols  after  due  notice,  the  State  Board  of  Pores- 
try  may  employ  patrols  and  the  cost  shall  be  charged  to  the  rail- 
road company. 

b.  Every  railroad  must  at  least  once  every  year  cut  and  burn, 
or  remove  from  its  right  of  way  all  grass,  weeds,  brush,  logs  and 
refuse  material. 

c.  No  railroad  company  shall  permit  its  employes  to  deposit 
fire,  live  coals  or  ashes  upon  their  tracks  outside  of  the  yard 
limits,  except  they  be  immediately  extinguished. 

d.  Engineers,  conductors  or  trainmen  who  discover  fires  along 
the  right  of  way,  or  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  shall  re- 
port the  same  to  the  agent  at  the  nearest  telegraph  station.  The 
railroads  of  Wisconsin  have  come  to  realize  within  the  last  few 
years  that  they  are  more  directly  interested  in  preventing  forest 
fires  than  any  other  great  industry  in  the  state,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  realization  they  are  anxious  to  do  their  full  share  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  forest  fires  that  are  caused  by  the  railroads. 

The  main  causes  of  railroad  fires  are  sparks,  which  escape  from 
the  smokestacks,  and  live  coals,  which  are  dropped  by  the  ash 
pans.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway  has  been  cooperat- 
ing with  the  state  for  the  last  three  years  in  an  endeavor  to  per- 
fect a  spark  arrester  which  would  prove  entirely  satisfactory  in 
preventing  the  escape  of  sparks,  and  though  great  progress  has 
been  made,,  complete  success  has  not  been  secured  as  yet.  It 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  get  an  arrester  that  will  stop 
a  locomotive  from  throwing  sparks,  but  very  difiBeult  to  find  one 
that  will  also  allow  the  engine  to  steam  freely  and  pull  its  load. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  a  locomotive  inspector,  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  from  March  1st  to  December  1st  to  in- 
specting locomotives  in  the  forest  regions  of  the  state,  and  he  is 
constantly  working  with  the  railroad  officials  to  perfect  im- 
proved devices.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  report  for 
1M2^  „,     ,,^,OOglc 
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Spark  Arresters. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway  now  usea  the  Slater  boi 
front  end  on  nearly  all  of  their  engines  operating  in  the  foreat 
reserve  regions.  This  front  end  is  a  big  improvement  over  the 
old  style  known  as  the  Master  Mechanic  front  end.  Fiftetn 
night  runs  were  made  on  engines  equipped  with  the  bos  front 
end,  and  several  on  engines  equipped  with  the  old  style  front 
end.  Less  sparks  are  thown  from  the  stack  when  the  box  front 
end  is  used,  and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
sparks  are  alive  when  they  strike  the  ground.  They  are  neu'ly 
all  self  cleaners  while'  the  old  style  are  not,  but  the  ei^pne  crewg 
state  that  they  are  harder  to  steam  with  than  the  old  style  and 
that  they  use  considerably  more  fuel. 

The  Great  Northern  railway  has  experimented  during  1912 
with  a  new  spark  arrester  which  is  known  as  the  Cannon  or 
Conical  front  end.  Four  night  runs  were  made  on  engines 
equipped  with  this  arrester  and  one  night  was  also  spent  in  the 
tower  at  Saunders,  Wis.,  watchit^  25  engines  which  pasaed 
Very  few  sparks  are  thrown  from  the  stack,  and  only  occanim- 
ally  would  one  reach  the  ground  alive.  The  engine  crewi  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  fault  to  find  with  this  arrester. 

A  number  of  other  spark  arresters  are  being  tested  and  the 
necessity  for  finding  the  best  possible  device  is  so  great  that  the 
investigations  will  be  continued  along  all  possible  lines. 

Hoods  and  Screens. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railway  during  1912 
has  used  a  very  satisfactory  hood  on  all  its  engines,  operated 
through  forest  lands.  The  hood  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
smokestack  with  a  hinge  at  the  back,  and  at  first  engineers  aad 
firemen  were  inclined  to  tip  the  hood  back  when  they  thought 
there  was  not  much  danger  from  forest  fires,  but  close  super- 
vision and  the  fact  that  one  or  two  men  were  laid  off  by  the  rail- 
road for  doing  this,  has  largely  put  a  stop  to  this  dangeroni 
practice.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  best  hood  in  use,  the  only 
objection  to  it  being  that  the  cinders  are  apt  to  fly  back  into  the 
engine  cab,  but  in  August  a  device  was  perfected  that  overcomes 
this  trouble  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway,  early  in  the  summer  of 
1912  used  a  hood  that  did  not  prove  a  success  as  the  engines  do 
not  steam  well  after  they  have  been  run  8  to  10  miles.    Later  in 
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the  aeasOD  another  hood  was  tried  which  .apparently  promises 
to  give  very  good  satisfaction. 

Some  of  the  smaller  railroads  and  ^  number  of  lumber  com- 
panies used  the  old  diamond  stack,  with  a  large  top  and  cone 
well  down  in  the  stack.  This  type  of  stack  has  been  found  very 
expensive  to  keep  in  good  repair,  and  the  front  ends  sometimes 
choke  up  as  they  collect  a  lot  of  cinders.  It  would  appear  that 
an  entirely  satisfactory  hood  has  not  been  worked  out  aa  yet, 
but  the  type  of  hood  that  is  used  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St,  Paul  railway  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Ask  Pans. 

Hopper  bottoms.  There  are  many  of  this  type  now  in  use, 
but  frequently  a  hopper  ash  pan  that  is  supposed  to  be  in  perfect 
condition  is  found  upon  close  examination  to  still  allow  room  for 
some  live  coals  to  fall  through.  It  seems  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  a  sliding  or  tilting  door  that  will  not  warp  or  crack 
and  that  will  always  come  up  tight. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  engines  are  equipped 
with  one  of  the  very  best  types  of  hopper  ash  pans  now  in  use, 
They  are  an  improved  Chicago,  Burlington. &  Quiney  railway 
ash  pan  and  are  considered  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the 
original.  The  doors  open  at  the  ends  and  are  equipped  with  an 
automatic  latch  which  is  easily  opened  and  which  cannot  be 
jarred  open.  About  forty  of  these  ash  pans  were  inspected  dur- 
ing the  season  and  only  one  defective  door  was  found. 

The  hopper  ash  pans  which  were  in  use  by  the  Omaha  railway 
early  in  the  season  of  1912  were  found  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
type  and  in  bad  condition.  The  many  forest  fires  that  occurred 
along  its  lines  in  1908  and  1910  were  undoubtedly  very  largely 
caused  by  these  ash  pans.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1912,  this 
road  began  to  equip  its  engines  with  a  new  ash  pan  which  is 
known  as  the  swipe  pan,  and  which  has  a  sprinkler  blow-out. 
This  type  of  ash  pan  gives  promise  of  proving  very  satisfactory. 
The  following  tables  show  the  condition  of  the  engines  that  were 
eiamined  during  1912. 


,y  Go  Ogle 
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County  and  Town  Forests, 
Chapter  77,  laws  of  1909,  authorizes  any  town  board  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient  tract  of  land  to  use 
and  maintain  as  a  woodlot,  and  to  preserve  and  reforest  the 
same  under  regulations  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  northern  Wisconsin  there  are  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  million  acres  of  wild  and  uncultivated  land. 
Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  fully  ten  million  acres  are 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  will  eventually  be  cultivated.  This 
leaves,  then,  about  three  million  acres  of  land  iu  the  twenty -two 
most  northern  counties  of  the  state  that  are  unfit  for  agriculture, 
and  that  must  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  large  part  of  the 
future  forest  products  of  the  state.  It  will  probably  be  impos- 
sible for  the  state  to  ever  acquire  all  of  this  land  and  place  it 
under  forestry  management,  and  even  if  it  could  do  so  it  would 
not  be  well  for  the  state  to  attempt  to  own  and  manage  many  of 
the  smaller  and  more  isolated  tracts  of  forest  land.  The  state 
will  have  all  it  can  do  for  many  years  to  come  to  manage  the  .  ^ 
large  forest  reserves  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and    '  8 
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Chippewa  rivers,  and  the  counties  and  towns  should  acquire  the 
smaller  tracts. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  idea  in  America,  hut  in  Qermaitj, 
Prance,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  other  European 
countries  there  are  many  communal  forests  and  even  city  forests. 
These  have  almost  universally  proved  most  successful  and  in 
many  instances  the  revenue  from  the  communal  forests  has  been 
sufficient  to  pay  all  taxes  and  to  build  splendid  roads. 

If  the  towns  and  counties  in  northern  Wisconsin  will  gradn- 
ally  acquire  the  non-agricultural  lands,  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  then  place  them  under  forestry  management,  they  will  find 
that  they  will  secure  an  increasing  revenue,  provide  work  for 
many  of  their  settlers  during  the  winter  months,  and  not  only 
retain  but  add  to  the  number  of  their  small  wood-using  indus- 
tries. 

Closer  Utilization  op  Forest  Peoducts. 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  located  at  Madison,  WiscoU' 
sin,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  is  es- 
pecially organized  and  equipped  to  study  all  the  various  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  closer  utilization  of  forest  products. 
The  following  summary  pf  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  S,  Betts  of  the 
Laboratory  force,  illustrates  only  some  of  the  chief  results  »c- 
complished  by  the  Laboratory  along  lines  that  are  of  especial 
interest  to  the  wood  users  of  Wisconsin. 

WOOD  PRESERVATION. 

Conditions  in  Industry. 

N'UmhiT  of  rnllmnd  IIpa  ubciI  for  new  Iraok  Id  1910..  2Z.2K.0Cn 

Nuoit)i'r   lit   rullroail    [li-s    iisril   for   rcplaccmeDls   In 

old    trarkH   • lZa.0Te.OOO 

Vnliif    «r    rnllrouil     lies     usod     ror    replaFemeals    In 

oM    trnrki.    164,300,000 

Proprirtloa  of  lloa  ircntrd  in  1910 ZOfi 

Aiiriiiiil  Euivliiu  iioHilliln  liy  trcHtlnn  tliii.  polpti.  pofita. 
pllins.  Jiilue  tlmbcTs.  ablnglea,  and  lumber  exposed 

Muterlnl    6. 000. 000. 000  M.  ft 

Value   in  ,700,000 

Problems  of  Industry. 

(1)  To  bring  tlio  advantages  of  wood  preservation  to  the  atten- 

tioQ  of  wood  users. 

(2)  To  dotcrmine  the  best  methods  of  treating  various  woods. 

(3)  To  determine  the  merits  of  various  preservatives. 

(4)  To  determine  the  best  methods  of  operating  various  type* 

of  plants. 
('0   To  determine  a  method  of  rendering  wood  fireproof. 
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y/ork  Done  by  Products. 

(1)  Tests  to  determine  the  life  of  both  treated  and  untreated 
material  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  railway  com- 
panies, cities  (paving  blocks),  telephone  companies,  and  mine 
companies.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  life  of  wood  used  in 
exposed  sitnatioDS  or  in  contact  with  the  soil  or  water  can  be 
iDcreased  at  least  three  times  by  treatment  with  preservatives. 
Forty-two  sets  of  test  material  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  Products  and  the  results 
published  from  time  to  time.  Information  of  this  sort  shows 
definitely  the  saving  in  both  material  and  money  due  to  pre- 
servative treatment.  In  one  instance  the  installation  of  a  small 
treating  plant  by  a  coal  company  reduced  their  annual  con- 
sumption of  timber  to  one-half  of  the  amount  previously  re- 
quired, though  only  part  of  the  timber  used  was  treated. 

(2)  The  Service  has  designed  some  twelve  wood  preserving 
plants  for  wood-using  companies  and  assisted  in  the  design  and 
preliminary  operation  of  many  others.  The  industry  is  now 
well  established.  A  large  amount  of  information  on  the  beat 
methods  of  treating  certain  woods,  of  operating  various  types  of 
plants,  and  of  handling  certain  preservatives  is  being  constantly 
supplied  in  reply  to  inquiries.  In  1904  there  were  30  plants 
in  operation,  while  in  1910  there  were  84.  From  1909  to  1910 
there  was  a  gain  of  over  45  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  material 
treated  annually. 

(3)  Tests  have  shown  that  many  woods  of  comparatively  little 
value,  such  as  loblolly  pine  of  the  Southeast,  jack  pine  of  the 
Northeast,  and  lodgepole  pine  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 
can  be  easily  treated  with  preservative  and  are  suitable  for  ties. 
The  use  of  these  pines  for  lie  purposes  has  doubled  in  the  last 
five  years. 

(4)  Tests  have  been  made  on  23  preservatives,  including  cre- 
osotes and  salt  solutions,  to  determine  their  properties,  such  as 
effectiveness  in  checking  the  growth  of  fungus,  ability  to  pene- 
trate into  wood,  effect  on  the  strength  of  wood  and  permanency. 
As  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  treating  is  for  the  pre- 
servative, accurate  data  to  guide  a  selection  are  important. 
Such  tests  have  shown  the  necessity  of  careful  analysis  and 
grading  of  the  creosotes  used  as  wood  preservatives,  and  labora- 
tories have  been  established  by  the  largest  water-gas  tar  company 

in  the  United  States  and  by  one  of  the  largest  creosote  <iODi-,Qg|^ 
panies  for  the  better  handling  of  their  wood  preservatives.  ^ 
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(5)  As  a  result  of  tests  to  show  the  possibilities  of  treated  lob- 
lolly pine  for  pole  construction  a  plant  has  been  constructed  in 
the  South  and  is  operating  on  this  species. 

(6)  Tests  to  show  the  advantages  of  treating  silo  timber  have 
resulted  in  silo  companies  furnishing  treated  material. 

(7)  The  results  of  investigations  of  the  treatment  of  paring 
blocks  have  been  utilized  by  the  city  of  Chicago  in  drawing  up 
specifications  for  city  pavements. 

(8)  The  speeifieations  for  wood  preservatives  adopted  by  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  are  based 
on  work  done  by  Products  in  analyzing  and  grading  preserva- 
tives. 

(9)  The  methods  of  treating  poles  by  the  brush  and  open-tank 
process  adopted  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  are 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  Products. 

MECH.VNICAL  TESTS  OP  WOOD. 

Conditions  in  Building  Trades. 

Amount  of  nood   us«d   la   1910    20,000.000,000  bd.  tt 

Value  of   wood    used    lu    lOlO    $300,000,000 

Problems  of  Indiistry. 

(1)  To  determine  the  strength  of  woods  commonly  used  for 

structural  purposes  and  the  effect  of  defects,  such  a 
knots,  checks,  and  shakes,  on  the  strength. 

(2)  To  determine  for  comparative  purpose  the  mechanical  prop- 

erties (strength,  stiffness,  hardness,  toughness,  shrinkage. 
swelling,  etc.)  of  woods  grown  in  the  United  States  in  thf 
form  of  small,  clear  pieces. 

(3)  To  show  the  relative  strength  of  standard  woods  and  pro- 

posed substitutes  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  usnl, 
such  as  boxes,  spokes,  axles,  poles,  mine  timber,  etc. 

Work  Done  by  Products. 

( 1 )  The  grading  rules  for  structural  timber  formulated  by 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association,  and  also  the  rules  formulated  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials,  are  based  largely  on  the  resulta  of 
tests  made  by  Products.  I 

(2)  The  National  Association  of  Hickory  Manufacturers  in- 
corporated the  results  of  a  series  of  tes^s  on  re^  ,^9^,wj^itc  hick- 
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ory  wagOD  spokes  in  their  g^i'adins  rules,  allowing  red  hickory  to 
appear  in  higher  grad^  than  before,  thus  making  better  use  of 
material  that  was  formerly  considered  inferior. 

(3)  The  portion  of  the  new  building  lawa  for  New  York  City 
that  relates  to  wooden  construction  is  based  largely  on  the  results 
of  Products  tests. 

(4)  Teats  made  by  Products  on  telephone  poles  of  various 
species  have  shown  that  woods  heretofore  considered  unsuitable 
have  the  requisite  strength  for  pole  purposes.  The  tests  have 
resulted  in  the  increased  use  of  lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmatm 
spruce  in  the  West  as  substitutes  for  the  less  plentiful  and  higher 
priced  cedar, 

(5)  Formerly  timbers  cut  from  trees  tapped  for  turpentine 
were  thought  to  be  weaker  than  timbers  from  untapped  trees, 
and  only  unboxed  timber  was  accepted.  This  discrimination 
has  caused  a  waste  of  about  thirty-seven  billion  board  feet  of 
longleaf  pine  timber,  valued  at  $111,000,000.  Tests  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  have  shown  that  tapping  trees  for  turpentine 
has  no  effect  on  the  strength,  and  the  xike  of  boxed  timber  is  be- 
coming general. 

(6)  Tests  on  packing  boxes  of  various  types,  including  boxes 
with  and  without  battens,  dove-tailed  boxes,  and  wire-bound 
boxes,  have  shown  wire-bound  boxes  to  be  the  most  economical 
form  of  construction.  These  results  elfect  the  use  of  some  4,- 
000,000,000.  bd.  ft.  of  material.  The  tests  have  resulted  in  the 
revision  of  the  specifications  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  boxes  used  in  shipping  explosives. 

(7)  Tests  on  shortleaf  pine  and  white  cedar  cross-arms  in 
standard  sizes  have  shown  these  species  to  possess  ample  strength 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  commonly  used  species,  Douglas 
fir  and- long  leaf  pine. 

(8)  Tests  on  California  tanbark  oak  have  shown  it  to  be  en- 
tirely suitable  for  many  purposes  for  which  eastern  oak  is  used. 
Approximately  400,000,000  bd.  ft.  of  tanbark  oak  have  been 
left  in  the  woods  to  decay  after  the  bark  was  removed  for  tan- 
ning purposes.  Tanbark  oak  flooring  was  used  in  one  of  the 
lai^e  hotels  recently  rebuilt  in  San  Francisco. 

(9)  The  practice  of  steaming  timber  before  preservative 
treatment  has  been  practically  abandoned  as  a  result  of  tests 
that  showed  the  strong  possibility  of  weakening  the  timber  and 
also  that  air  seasoning  was  preferable  to  steaming  as  a  means 

of  rendering  timber  more  easily  treated.  ""     '  >  "-n-'i-'j^n- 
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WOOD  PULP. 

Conditiona  of  Industry. 

Namber  of  paper  mills  In  tbe  United  Statei  Id  1M9..  TBI 

Value    of    prodiTctB    $267,888,000 

Wood    used    tor    pulp    4,000,000  corfli 

Annual   Bawmlll    naile   aultable   for   pulp    (Slab*   and 

edslngs) S. 000, 000  eordi 
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uiM. 

Propor- 
lion  or 

■"SSd"" 

Oct  of 
per 

<mS!^ 

[inlp. 

"-r- 

Domelllc. 

..„»«, 

pulp 

IBOO 

per  «nt 

per  cent 
23 

ts 

ss 

81.000 
3OI.0W 

Tone 

Problems  of  Industry. 

(1)  To  find  satisfactory  substitutes  for  spruce. 

(2)  To  determine  the  paper-making  possibilities  of  species  not 

now  Ui^ed. 

(3)  To  find  methods  adapted  to  making  paper  from  the  waste 

of  sawmills  and  other  wood-using  industries. 

(4)  To  find  methods  of  raising  the  yield  and  quality  of  palp 

obtained  in  average  practice. 

Work  Done  by  Products. 

(1)  Tests  have  shown  that  pulps  of  commercial  value  soitible 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  o£  news  and  wrapping  paper  can  be 
made  by  the  sulphite  process  from  eight  species  of  native  woodi, 
several  of  which  grow  in  large  quantities  on  the  National  Fo^ 
ests.  Some  of  these  woods  are  now  \ised  to  a  limited  extent, 
others  not  at  all.  Mills  have  started  to  use  red  fir,  white  fir, 
and  lodgepole  pine.    Other  species  are  under  investigation. 

(2)  Teats  have  shown  that  three  native  species,  jack  pine, 
tamarack,  and  hemlock,  of  which  large  quantities  are  available 
in  the  Lake  States,  can  be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  spruee 
in  the  ground-wood  process  in  making  the  cheaper  grades  of  pa- 
per such  as  news  and  wrapping.  Several  mills  have  begun 
grinding  these  woods.  A  number  of  western  woods  are  now  be- 
ing tested. 

(3)  Tests  have  shown  that  pulps  suitable  for  book  or  wr^ 
ping  paper  can  be  made  from  12  new  species  of  native  woods  by 


■W^K 
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the  8oda  process;  several  other  native  species  show  commercial 
possibilities  as  soda  pulpwoods.  One  mill  that  will  operate  on 
western  yellow  pine  is  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Southwest. 

(4)  Teste  have  shown  that  the  highest  grades  of  "Kraft" 
paper  can  be  made  from  longleaf  pine  by  the  soda  and  sulphate 
processes.  Three  paper  mills  in  the  Southeast  are  now  using 
longleaf  pine,  a  fourth  is  under  construction,  and  plans  are  un- 
der way  for  a  fifth. 

(5)  A  number  of  methods  of  increasing  the  yield  of  pulp  from 
the  raw  material  without  decreasing  the  quality  of  the  product 
have  been  found. 

(6)  Tests  by  the  sulphate  process,  now  little  used  in  the 
United  States,  have  shown  especial  possibilities  as  a  means  of 
making  paper  from  mill  waste.  A  number  of  mills  are  now  op- 
erating on  waste. 


DRTINQ  LUMBER. 


Conditions  of  Industry. 


.-  lumber  dried  or  Beasoned  before  use  IBll  30,000,000.000  bd.ft. 

PropotllOD  of  waste  Id  drying  coDlfers 3% 

PtopoctloD   of  waste  Id   drying   bard   woods 10% 

Valne   of   material    waated    Id    drrlug f21.STC,D00 

Problems  of  Industry. 

(1)   To  find  methods  of  drying  or  seasoning  lumber  that  will 
reduce  the  present  waste. 

Work  Done  by  Products. 

A  kiln  has  been  designed  which  has  shown  greater  efficiency 
than  is  the  ease  in  average  practice.  A  carload  of  water  oak 
wagon  felloes  furnished  by  a  large  vehicle  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  claimed  by  them  to  be  of  little  value  because  they 
could  not  be  seasoned  without  checking  and  warping,  were  dried 
with  a  loss  of  only  2  per  cent  of  the  material.  A  kiln  of  the 
new  type  has  been  constructed  in  cooperation  with  a  California 
lumber  manufacturing  company,  and  another  one  is  being  built 
in  cooperation  with  a  hickory  manufacturing  company  in  Illi- 
nois. 

WOOD   DISTILLATION. 


Conditions  in  Industry. 

1, 4.13, 000  corda 

I4.T2S,0II0 

la.fMJO.OOO 

Ogle 


Wood  naed  Id  IfllO 1, 4.13, 000  c 

Value  of   raw   materlttla I4.T2S,0II0 

Valne   of   ppoducta I9,fiO0,O00 

NDtnber  of  dlatlllatloo  plants 1*7 
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Wood  for  distillation  is  tised  in  the  form  of  cordwood,  smai! 
pieces,  and  to  some  extent  as  sawdust.  The  products  are  ace- 
tate of  lime,  wood  alcohol,  turpentine,  pine  oils,  and  charcoal. 

Problerm  of  Industry. 

(1)  To  investigate  the  possibilities  of  wood  not  used  at 

present. 

(2)  To  find  methods  of  raising  the  yields  and  quality  of 

the  products. 

(3)  To  find  methods  of  using  the  waste  from  wood-usbg 

industries  in  distillation  plants. 

(4)  To  secure  information  that  will  make  possible  more 

uniform  standards  in   grading   wood    distillation 
products. 

Work  Done  by  Products. 

(1)  In  hardwood  distillation  over  90  per  cent  of  the  material 
used  is  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  and  practically  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  utilize  other  species.  Tests  made  by  Products 
have  shown  that  commercial  yields  of  acetate  of  lime  and  wood 
alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  hickory,  oak,  tupelo,  and  red  gum. 
Mill  waste  consisting  of  oak  and  red  gum  is  now  being  used 
by  at  least  one  plant. 

(2)  Commercial  methods  used  in  hardwood  distillation  are 
generally  crude  and  only  part  of  the  possible  products  are  ob- 
tained. Tests  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
yield  of  acetate  of  lime  50  per  cent  over  present  practice.  This 
means  a  possible  annual  increase  in  the  amount  of  acetate  of 
lime  produced  from  the  same  amount  of  raw  material  of  over 
38,000  tons. 

(3)  Steam  distillation  as  an  industry  is  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  Methods  of  operation  vary  widely.  The  Serv- 
ice has  made  tests  to  show  the  effect  of  varying  conditions  in 
the  steam  distillation  process  on  the  yield  and  cost  of  operation. 
This  information  has  been  of  service  to  operators  in  standard- 
izing methods  and  raising  the  efficiency  of  their  processes. 

(4)  The  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American  Societr 
for  Testing  Materials,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  have  used  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Pro- 
ducts in  formulating  specifications  for  wood  turpentine. 
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STATE  FOREST  RESERVES. 


Headquarters  Camp  and  Ranoer  Cabins, 

Daring  the  eummer  of  1911  a  large  Headquarters  camp  was 
built  on  Big  Trout  lake  in  Vilas  comity,  and  this  is  the  head- 
quarters of  all  the  forestry  work  on  the  reserve,  and  also  the 
location  of  the  main  forest  nursery,  which  now  contains  some 
2,500,000  young  trees. 

The  main  building  is  a  large  double  house,  made  from  peeled 
Norway  pine  logs  cut  near  the  site  of  the  nursery,  Norway 
pine  logs  were  also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bam,  boat- 
house,  and  the  wood  and  ice  house  at  the  Camp,  Views  of  all 
these  buildings  are  shown  in  this  report,  and  as  will  be  noticed 
they  are  handsome,  substantial  buildings,  which  are  very  ap- 
propriate to  their  surroundings,  and  as  the  main  forestry  build- 
ings on  the  reserve. 

Four  ranger  cabins  with  bams,  wood  and  ice  houses  and 
small  bunk  houses  for  laborers  have  been  built  at  the  following 
points : 

utile   C«rr   Imke In  T.  38,  R,  7  E. 

Reat   lake    la  T.  *2,  R.  6  B. 

Boulder   Dam   lake Id  T.  42,  R.  6  B. 

Plum    lake    In  T.  41,  R.  8  K, 

During  the  winter  of  1912-13  a  ranger  cabin  is  being  built  at 
Star  lake  in  T,  41,  R.  8  £.,  and  one  will  probably  he  started  at 
Carroll  lake  in  T.  39,  R,  7  E,,  and  one  will  also  be  either  built  or 
purchased  at  Arbor  Vitae  in  T,  40,  R,  7  E, 

It  is  planned  to  gradually  furnish  comfortable  cabins  for  all 
the  rangers,  and  small  cabins  must  be  built  for  the  Federal 
patrolmen  to  occupy  during  dangerously  dry  s 


In  the  state  forestry  work  and  especially  fire  protection,  the 
need  of  an  approximately  accurate  map  of  the  forest  reserve 
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region  was  early  felt  and  therefore  during  the  field  season  of 
1911  and  1912  the  state  forest  rangera  and  cruisers,  and  alao 
the  Federal  patrolmen,  have  been  Doting  errors  on  tbe  old  map 
and  also  sending  in  to  the  Headquarters  camp  township  plats 
upon  which  they  have  noted  the  location  of  all  roads,  fire  lines, 
and  telephone  lines  built  within  their  districts.  One  of  the 
forest  rangers  has  used  this  mass  of  material  in  making  a  new 
map  of  the  forest  reserve  area,  and  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
accurate  in  many  of  the  minor  details,  still  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  all  previous  maps  and  will  be  invaluable,  especially 
to  the  lookout  men  in  accurately  locating  forest  fires.  This 
map  will  be  constantly  corrected  and  added  to,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  we  hope  to  have  a  map  of  the  forest  re- 
serve area  that  will  be  a  great  aid  in  forestry  management 

Son,  Survey. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  made  a  careful  soil  survey  of  seven  townships  within 
the  forest  reserve  area  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties.  The  area 
covered  included  all  of  townships  38,  39  and  40,  range  7  E,, 
and  portions  of  township  43,  ranges  5,  6,  7  and  8  E.,  as  it  was 
thought  that  these  townships  were  fairly  typical  and  represen- 
tative of  the  forest  reserve  area  in  these  counties.  This  survey 
disclosed  the  fact  that  78^  of  the  total  area  examined  was  true 
forest  land,  more  valuable  for  forestry  than  for  agriculture,  and 
that  22%  was  a  loamy  sand,  which  was  classed  as  possible  agri- 
cultural land.  However,  this  22%  of  possible  agricultural  land 
is  not  in  a  solid  block,  but  is  scattered  through  the  seven  town- 
ships of  true  forest  land,  and  the  Forestry  board  has  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  encourage  settlers  to  locate  on 
small  tracts  of  doubtful  agricultural  value,  where  they  would 
be  surrounded  for  many  miles  on  all  sides  by  lands  that  were 
only  suited  to  the  growth  of  timber.  If  this  were  done  they 
would  be  doomed  to  comparative  isolation,  and  would  be  de- 
prived of  good  schools  and  the  many  advantages  of  a  growing 
community. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  the  College  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinued the  soil  survey  of  the  forest  reserve,  the  following  eight 
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townships  being  covered;  township  41,  ranges  6,  7,  and  8  £., 
and  township  42,  ranges  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  E.  Following  is  the 
report  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Musback,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  A.  B.  Whitson,  of  the  College  ol 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  E.  M.  GBirriiB, 

Btaie  Foretler. 
Dear  Sir:— 

t  am  sending  jon  with  this  a  bliet  prellmlDary  report  bj  Mr.  F.  L.  Musbick 
on  the  soils  ot  •  portion  of  Oneida  and  Iron  counties.  Yon  understand  tbat  It 
Ib  o"r  purpoBe  to  ulHniBtelj'  complclP  the  mapping  ot  the  boIIb  of  that  whole 
region.  Ur.  Huaback  has  this  year  SniBbed  tbe  survey  ot  bis  area  of  the  north. 
weaterc  part  of  the  state  and  we  ate  boplDg,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  push  the 
work  In  the  north  central  section  aotnewhat  more  rapidly  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  the  meantime  we  hope  this  brief  report  on  the  areas  In  wblcb  yon 
are  now  worUng  will  be  of  asBlstance  to  you  In  dlsUngulsblng  between  the  Bgrl- 
(-ultursl  and  nunBeri cultural  Innds  of  that  rexlon. 

While,  aa  you  know,  I  sm  la  hearty  Bympathy  with  the  efforts  being  made 
to  develop  ■  state  forest  reserve.  It  must  he  borne  In  mind  that  the  mapping  Ot 
the  soils  of  this  email  area  which  have  bo  far  been  covered  does  not  form  a  baals 
for  estlmaCing  the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  classes  ot  soils  with  refer- 

sections  ot  that  region. 


Very  truly  yours, 


A.  B.  Whitson. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  SOILS  OP  EIOHT  TOWNSHIPS  IK  VILAS  AKD 
IRON  COUNTIES. 

These  eight  townships  are  located  in  Vilas  and  Iron  counties 
(all  bat  42-4  are  in  Vilas  county)  and  include  a  considerable 
portion  of  land  within  the  so-called  Forest  Reserve.  The  woi^ 
was  begun  in  May,  1912,  by  the  writer  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Mc- 
Donald of  the  forestry  department.  At  this  time  eight  da>'S 
were  spent  with  horse  and  conveyance  going  over  all  the  roads 
and  trails  that  were  passable.  Long  walking  trips  were  taken 
where  the  trails  were  widely  separated,  or  impassable.  Some 
of  these  walking  trips  were  along  old  railroad  grades,  fire  lines, 
or  trails  that  admitted  only  of  travel  on  foot.  Later  in  the 
fall  another  week,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  days  actual  work, 
was  spent  in  the  area.  At  this  time  more  roads  were  opened  so 
that  considerable  more  area  was  accessible  than  earlier  in  the 
year.  During  the  fifteen  days  approximately  three  hundred 
miles  were  covered  including  travel  by  horse,  walking,  and  by 
means  of  launch  and  row  boats,  and  an  area  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  six  (276)  square  miles  was  esamined. 

Prom  the  large  tract  covered  in  the  short  time  the  report  is 
necessarily  more  of  a  general  one  and  less  specific  in  the  matter 
of  detail  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  had  more 
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time  been  spent.  But  with  the  many  miles  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  reserve  and  the  assistance  of  a  cruiser  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country,  a  very  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  soil,  surface  features,  and  adaptability  to 
agriculture  of  the  eight  townships  above  mentioned  was  ob- 
tained. It  does  not,  however,  furnish  detailed  information  as  to 
any  particular  40  acre  tract  area,  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Bergh  in  1910  who  at  that  time  spent 
nearly  two  months  on  an  area  of  about  equal  size. 

The  Soil. 

The  soils  in  this  section  of  the  state  are  glacial  in  origin.  This 
fact  in  itself  is  ground  for  wide  variation  often  within  short 
distances.  In  a  general  way  the  soils  in  the  area  under  discus- 
sion fall  under  four  groups  which  have  quite  marked  differ- 
ences both  as  to  textural  qualities  and  to  topographic  featuroa. 
These  four  groups  are  as  follows : 


l^Sandy  to  sandy  loam  (pine  Innd  and  mlied  bardw< 
^->-Jack  pine  Hanav  hoII  (Jacli  plDC  aad  Norway  pine) 
:t--Sandy  loam  to  loam  (Mixed  hardwood  mainly) 


Sand  to  Sandy  Loam.  ■ 

This  type  embraces  more  than  50%  of  the  area  examined. 
The  tract  is  practically  all  cut  over  pinery  with  isolated  patchea 
of  hardwood,  yellow  birch,  poplar,  maple,  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  area.  The  Norway  pine,  however,  was 
the  predominant  species  developed  on  this  soil  type. 

The  soil  to  a  depth  of  eight  (8)  inches  is  a  sandy  to  a  sandy 
loam,  of  a  brown  to  golden  color  and  carrying  a  small  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  surface  one  inch.  Small  fragments  of 
stone  and  gravelly  material  are  associated  with  this  surface 
soil.  Below  eight  inches  the  soil  assumes  more  of  a  sandy  tex- 
ture, the  color  becomes  lighter  and  more  rock  fragments  and 
coarse  gravel  are  mixed  witli  it.  These  rock  fragments  are 
usually  small  and  angular.  Over  surface  good  size  boulders 
are  frequently  strewn.  Occasionally  boulders  10-12  feet  is 
diameter  are  encountered.  The  surface  features  of  this  type 
are  undulating  and  represent  a  typical  morainic  development 
The  hills  for  the  moat  part  are  not  over  40-50  feet  in  height, 
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though  some  are  seventy-five  (75)  to  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
above  the  surronndiug  country,  and  extend  in  a  succession  of 
undulations  of  varying  slope  and  shape.  Lakes  arc  common 
throughout  the  area.  Along  streams  marsh  tracts  are  fre- 
quently developed. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  soil  are  limited,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  rough  topography.  Tracts  of  one  hundred 
(100)  acres  or  more  in  extent  are  frequently  found  which  are 
gently  rolling  or  nearly  level,  and  may  be  considered  agricul- 
tural land,  yet  eighty-five  (85)  to  ninety  (90)  per  cent  of  this 
soil  type  cannot  be  considered  of  agricultural  value. 

Jack  Pine  Sandy  Soil. 

This  soil  is  developed  extensively  throughout  this  area  and 
embraces  nearly  1/5  of  the  block  examined.  The  land  has  a 
rather  uniformly  level  topography  and  is  often  spoken  of  as 
Jack  Pine  Barrens  or  plains  elsewhere.  While  the  greater  por- 
tion is  generally  level,  more  or  less  rolling  tracts  are  also  in- 
eluded  in  this  general  classification.  This  sandy  soil  area  was 
timbered  principally  with  Jack  pine  and  Norway  pine.  In  the 
finer  textured  soil  poplar,  white  birch  and  some  white  pine  de- 
veloped. At  present  the  larger  portion  is  cut-over  land,  though 
some  good  stands  of  Norway  and  Jack  Pines  yet  remain.  Sev- 
eral areas  of  considerable  extent  were  observed  upon  which  a 
very  sparse  growth  of  timber  developed.  Sweet  fern  and  brake 
are  common. 

In  general  the  soil  is  made  up  principally  of  sand  grains  of 
varying  size  to  a  depth  of  40"  and  more.  However,  two  rather 
distinct  types  may  be  described; — one  is  a  fine  sand  carrying 
a  small  amount  of  gravelly  material,  and  the  other  a  coarser 
sand  with  which  more  gravel  and  rock  fragments  are  associated. 
The  fine  sand  has  a  pronounced  dark  brown  color  becoming 
lighter  in  color  at  lower  depth.  At  surface  a  layer  of  gray 
sand  one  to  two  (1-2)  inches  deep  is  often  developed. 
The  vegetation  is  better  developed  on  this  soil  type,  for  besides 
carrying  larger  proportion  of  fine  earth,  it  also  contains  more 
organic  material.  About  %  of  the  area  mapped  as  Jack  Pine 
Sandy  Soils  is  of  this  quality. 

The  coarse  sand  carries  considerable  amount  of  gravelly 
material  below  12-14  inches.     The  surface  eight  to  ten  (8-10) 
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inches  is  also  brown,  with  subsoil  of  grayish  cast.  Both  typea 
are  generally  free  from  stone  though  the  finer  sandy  is  found 
to  be  atony  in  small  local  areas. 

The  value  of  this  soil  type,  agriculturally,  depends  on  ite 
proper  management  as  well  as  to  its  physical  condition  and 
depth  to  ground  water.  Under  ordinary  management,  much 
of  this  type,  especially  the  coarse  phase,  cannot  be  made  profit- 
ably productive.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  depth  to 
ground  water  is  any  considerable  distance.  The  soil  under 
proper  management,  however,  produces  good  yields  of  pota- 
toes, rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  clover,  truck  crops,  corn  and  beans. 

Sandy  Loam  to  Loam. 

This  type  embraces  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  is 
situate^  mainly  in  towns  41  and  42,  B.  6  East.  The  type  is  also 
cut-over  land.  The  soil  to  depth  of  eight  (8)  inches  varies  from 
sandy  loam  to  loam  followed  by  a  subsoil  which  grades  more 
into  sandy  material  with  some  gravel.  The  color  is  grayish  to 
a  brown,  becoming  light  colored  at  lower  depths.  Stoniness 
throughout  soil  mass  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  topo- 
graphic features  are  rolling  to  slightly  hilly.  More  nearly  level 
tracts  occur  frequently. 

The  timber,  nearly  all  cut  now,  consisted  of  mixed  hardwoods 
and  pines.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  can  be  utilised  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is  well  suited  for  various  grains  and 
root  crops,  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Peat. 

The  areas  of  peat  in  this  section  are  either  small  isolated 
tracts  that  occur  along  stream  bottoms,  or  tracts  in  one  contin- 
uous body  covering  several  thousand  acres  or  more.  The  larg- 
est continuous  tract  is  found  in  Townships  42,  K  4  and  5  East. 
These  large  tracts  are  usually  open  swamps  with  islands  of 
wooded  uplands  scattered  throughout.  These  islands  are  usn- 
ally  from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile  or  more  in  diameter.  The  smallei 
isolated  tracts  are  covered  with  growths  of  sprace,  tamarack 
and  cedar. 

The  soil  is  largely  composed  of  decomposed  vegetable  mattei 
spoken  of  as  "peat."  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  fairly  wdl 
decomposed  and  underlain  by  a  sandy  subsoil  at  a  depth  rans- 
ing  from  18-24  inches  below  the  surface. 
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The  value  of  this  type  of  soil  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  drainage  poasibilities.  This 
phaae  of  the  problem  was  not  studied  except  in  a  very  general 
way.  The  Manitowish  waters  drain  the  greater  portion  of  the 
open  marshes  above  referred  to,  and  include  the  Manitowish 
river,  Bear  creek,  and  their  tributaries.  Nearly  all  these  have 
good  fall,  with  the  stream  beds  in  many  instances  of  sufficient 
depth  to  afford  good  outlets  for  drainage  systems. 

P.  L.  MUSBACK. 

From  the  above  report  it  will  be  noted  that  the  land  within  the 
eight  townships  can  be  approximately  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Sand;   to  sandy  loam    (forest  laod) nO% 

2.  Jack  plDC  sandy  sail  <  tortat  land) , 20% 

3.  Sandy  loBm  to  loam   (poaalble  agricultural   land) 15% 

4.  Peat    (r«Bervolr   landa) 15% 

The  peat  lands  are  in  the  low  marshes  and  will  be  either 
largely  overflowed  by  the  reservoirs  that  are  being  built  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers,  or  iised  as 
natural  reservoirs.  The  Federal  government  has  reserved  the 
right  to  overflow  these  lands  and  any  prospective  settler  should 
look  into  this  matter  very  carefully. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  the  forest  and  reservoir 
lands  cover  about  85%  of  the  entire  area  examined,  and  the 
15%  of  possible  agricultural  lands  are  rather  badly  scattered, 
though  not  so  widely  as  in  the  seven  townships  surveyed  in 
1910.  Fifteen  townships,  or  approximately  345,000  acres  have 
been  examined  in  1910  and  1912  and  frcrni  78  to  85%  can  be 
classed  as  true-  forest  land,  which  is  not  good  agricultural  soil 
and  upon  which  settlers  should  not  be  encouraged  to  locate. 
Town  and  county  officials  and  land  companies  are  naturally 
loath  to  admit  that  any  of  their  land  is  non-agricultural,  and 
they  are  prone  to  charge  foresters  with  discouraging  settlement. 
But  the  tenets  of  forestry  are  that  no  land  should  be  kept  for 
forestry  that  is  more  valuable  for  agriculture,  and  certainly  the 
Forestry  board  would  be  inclined  to  welcome  settlers  in  the 
forest  reserve  as  they  would  usually  prove  good  workmen 
whose  interests  would  be  identical  with  those  of  the  state. 

But  the  Forestry  board  would  be  doing  a  great  wrong  to 
enconrage  any  man  to  locate  on  an  isolated  tract  of  rather 
doubtful  agricultural  land  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  reserve,  for 
though  the  man  might  be  willing,  it  would  doom  his  wife  and 
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children  to  a  hard,  lonely  existence  without  the  benefits  ot  good 
schools  or  a  growing  community. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  13,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  northern  Wisconsin  awaiting  development,  and  much  of  it 
is  the  highest  grade  agricultural  soil.  Wisconsin  is  so  rich  in 
this  natural  resource,  and  the  state  has  so  much  at  stake  in  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  her  settlers,  that  the  state  should 
direct  such  settlement  into  the  proper  channels.  The  amount 
of  land  within  the  state  forest  reserves  that  can  possibly  be 
classed  as  agricultural  is  a  small  percentage  and  in  most  cases 
is  so  badly  scattered  as  to  preclude  settlement.  The  foresl 
rangers  will  use  a  considerable  portion  of  the  areas  that  are 
possible  agricultural  land,  but  the  state  should  not  encourage 
any  settlers  to  locate  in  this  region. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  when  the  state  buys  large  tracts 
for  forest  reserve  purposes  and  thereby  withdraws  such  lands 
from  taxation,  it  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  schools 
and  local  government  within  the  forest  reserve  area.  But  be- 
cause the  state  should  do  this  is  no  reason  for  condemning  the 
Forestry  board  for  purchasing  lands  to  block  up  and  consoli- 
date the  state  forest  reserves. 

Surveying  Lake  Lots. 

In  order  that  the  lake  shores  within  the  forest  reserves  should 
be  platted  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  leasing  as  camp 
and  cottage  sites,  it  has  been  necessary  to  survey  them,  and  one 
of  the  forest  rangers  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  this  work. 
All  lots  are  of  good  size,  usually  with  a  lake  frontage  of  from 
300  to  500  feet,  and  containing  from  one  acre  up  to  five  acres. 
The  lake  frontage  owned  by  the  state  has  been  surveyed  and 
platted  on  the  following  lakes:  Tomahawk,  Big  Trout,  Plum, 
Star  and  Palmer,  and  work  is  progressing  on  Rest,  Clear  and 
Carroll  lakes. 

Leasing  Camp  and  Cottage  Sites. 

There  are  nearly  1200  lakes  within  the  state  forest  reserve 
area  and  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  lake  region  is  being  built 
up  as  a  great  forest  reserve  means  not  only  that  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  these  lakes  will  always  be  preserved,  but  also 
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that  the  forests  will  be  protected  and  greatly  improved,  that 
himdreds  of  milea  of  roads,  fire  lines,  trails  and  telephone  lines 
will  be  built,  and  that  this  region  will  be  made  safe  from  forest 
fires.  Already  the  main  part  of  this  work  has  been  done,  and 
the  work  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year  until  the  reserves 
are  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Hunting  and  fishing  in  this  region  will  also  constantly  im- 
prove for  many  years  to  come,  and  for  these  several  reasons  the 
forest  reserves  are  going  to  be  very  attractive  for  summer 
camps  and  cottages. 

The  reserves  are  of  course  intended  for  the  fullest  use  and 

enjoyment  of  all  the  people,  and  therefore  the  State  Board  of 

Forestry  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leasing  camp  and  cottage 

sites  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.    The  following  circular  prepared 

by  the  Department  explains  the  general  terms  under  which 

leases  are  granted. 

Dear  Sib: 

ctpoiiM  to  maDT  Inquiries  In  regard  Co  tb«  leasing  of  Ckmp  and  cotUge 
D  lakes  wltbln  the  Bdte  forest  rescrre.  tbe  following  genecBl  tntormaUoD 


li  jfivea. 

The  forest  reaerve  area,  especially  li 
'>Delda  countv,  incluiles  bundreds  of  U 
be  most  desirable  lots  on  those  lakes.     Tbe  state  board  of  forestri  li   .     . 
0  lease  Ave  acres  or  more  to  aaj  Individual  or  club  tor  a  period  of  from  one  t< 
— ?Dty  years,  with  privilege  of  renewal,  as  sites  for  summer  camps  or  cottages, 

1 .   _.  . .,^  ._  -r.,    ^ j..._  .._gjj  (iig  ]j„at|oQ_  area  and 

.,     ,  .        _  .       _ .    .  ..  _ y  the  lessee. 

Sites  CBD  be  had  either  near  a  railroad  or  distant  from  oue,  and  applicants 
aboQid  state  which  tbey  prefer  -,  and  whether  they  desire  a  site  suitably  located 
tor  a  family  outing  or  whetbcr  tbey  simply  require  good  bunting  and  tlfhliia. 
These  lands  are  wild  and  forest  lands  and  not  suited  for  agriculture.  .\pi)llcn- 
tloD  sbould  be  made  lo  the  State  Forester,  giving  full  and  definite  iDforioallon 
aa  to  the  requirements  of  the  applicant. 

Tbe  provisionB  of  the  lease  are  very  simple  and  not  at  all  restrictive.  Ihe 
main  points  being  that  no  green  limber  shall  be  cut  for  building  or  other  pur- 
poeea  without  the  consent  of  the  i^tate  Forester,  that  all  reasonable  care  shall 
be  taken  to  prevent  starting  forest  Sres  and  that  no  Intoilcatlng  Uqoora  will  be 
sold. 

Individuals  or  families  who  would  like  to  spend  the  summer  In  tbe  forest  r~ 


site  for  tbe  erection  of  tents  or  temporary  structurea  upon 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tee  ot  M.OO  for  an  Individual  and  to. 00  for  a  family. 
Detailed   information   as    to  any   particular   lake,   also  camp,  cottage  or  tenting 


Tbe  slate  forest  rangers.  In  connection  with  their  work,  will  try  to  protect 
camps  and  cottages  on  stale  land  from  being  molested. 


A  map  showing  the  most  desirable  lake  lots  can  UBually  be  loaned  to  appll- 
ranta.  and  It  ahoold  be  returned  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully. 

B.  M.  GRIFFITH. 

State  Foreater. 

Congress  has  now  granted  to  Wisconsin  for  forestry  pur- 
poses some  250  islands  in  the  inland  lakes,  most  of  these  being 
within  the  forest  reserve  area,  and  these  islands  will  be  leased 
exactly  the  same  as  the  lake  shore  property. 
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Grant  of  Islands  fboh  the  Qotebkuemt. 

Due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Congressman  E.  A.  Morse,  is 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Senator  La  Follette  in  the 
Senate,  the  U.  S.  Congress  on  August  22nd,  1912,  granted  to 
Wisconsin  all  the  unsurveyed  and  unallotted  islands  in  inland 
lakes,  north  of  town  33.  The  islands  are  granted  to  Wiscon- 
sin as  an  addition  to  the  state  forest  reserves,  and  the  act  pro- 
vides that  they  must  always  be  managed  as  part  of  the  reserrea, 
or  will  revert  to  the  United  States. 

Before  this  grant  a  large  number  of  islands  had  been  ac- 
quired by  private  parties,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  cut  off 
all  the  timber  leaving  the  islands  eyesores,  instead  of  the  beauty 
spots  that  nature  intended  them  to  be. 

The  government  did  not  have  an  accurate  record  of  the 
number  of  islands  in  the  inland  lakes,  but  the  reports  of  the 
state  forest  rangers  show  that  that  there  are  about  250  islands, 
and  that  they  contain  all  the  way  from  %  of  an  acre  up  to  40 
acres  each.  During  the  winter  of  1912-13  it  is  planned  to  have 
all  these  islands  carefully  surveyed  and  described,  and  they  will 
then  be  leased  for  summer  camps  and  cottages  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  lake  shore  property  within  the  forest  reserves 
is  leased  by  the  state. 

Wisconsin  is  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  such  l  large 
number  of  beautiful  islands  and  they  will  greatly  enhance  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  forest  reserves. 

Proposed  Game  Prbsxxvx. 

It  is  proposed  to  fence  in  some  8,000  to  10,000  acres  of  land 
in  41-7  E.,  within  the  heart  of  the  state  forest  reserves,  as  a 
game  preserve,  and  to  inclose  within  this  preserve  elk,  moose, 
deer,  pheasants,  grouse  and  .such  fur  bearing  animals  as  beaver, 
mink,  otter,  and  so  forth. 

The  state  already  owns  the  land  that  it  is  proposed  to  enclose, 
and  the  government  is  prepared  to  give  the  state  elk  from  the 
big  herd  that  winters  in  Jackson's  Hole,  Montana,  and  in  which 
many  of  the  animals  die  each  year  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
feed. 

Some  game  enthusiasts  have  also  offered  to  assist  the  state  in 
securing  some  moose  and  a  gentleman  will  give  a  ^Uyrgfe, number 
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of  Mongolian  pheasants.  Native  deer  can  readily  be  driven  into 
the  game  preserve,  and  the  fur  bearing  animals  can  be  secured 
within  the  state. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  use  the  game  preserve,  and  possibly 
large  marshes  within  the  forest  reserve,  as  a  wild  fowl  refuge, 
where  migratory  birds  will  have  a  chance  to  breed  without  be- 
ing slaughtered. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Mellhenny,  of  New  Orleans  has  established 
some  splendid  wild  fowl  refuges  on  the  coast  near  New  Orleans, 
and  largely  through  his  efforts,  Mrs.  Bussell  Sage  of  New  York 
has  recently  purchased  Marsh  Island,  near  New  Orleans,  and 
has  presented  it  to  the  government  to  be  held  for  all  time  as  a 
wild  fowl  refuge. 

Mr.  Mellhenny  is  a  true  sportsman  who  is  working  to  pre- 
serve the  wild  bird  life  of  America,  and  he  is  meeting  with 
great  success  in  his  efforts  to  have  all  the  states  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  set  aside  wild  fowl  refuges  so  that  the  birds  in 
their  flights  may  find  protective  areas  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Canadian  line. 

The  main  idea  of  the  proposed  game  preserve  near  Big  Trout 
lake,  in  41-7  E.,  is  to  protect  the  elk  and  moose  until  they  in- 
crease to  sufficient  numbers  so  that  some  of  them  can  be  set 
free  within  the  forest  reserves  in  Vilas  county  and  to  then  ask 
the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  any  elk  or  moose  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  this  way  it  will  prove  possible  in  a  few 
years  to  again  have  these  splendid  game  animals  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  deer  within  the  preserve  should  increase  so  rapidly 
that  a  number  of  them  could  be  liberated  each  year. 

The  game  birds  will  of  course  fly  from  the  fenced  area  to 
other  parts  of  the  forest  reserve,  but  they  will  very  quickly 
learn  where  they  are  not  shot,  and  will  return  to  the  preserve 
during  the  breeding  season  or  when  shot  at  frequently. 

The  fur  bearing  animals  should  gradually  be  distributed 
through  all  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  forest  reserve,  and 
their  taking  carefully  regulated  so  that  they  will  not  again  be 
nearly  totally  destroyed. 

Such  a  game  preserve  is  the  only  feasible  way  of  stocking  the 
forest  reserve  with  the  game  which  it  should  contain,  and  now 
that  the  state  owns  the  land,  the  chief  cost  will  be  the  fencing 
and  that  can  be  purchased  for  about  $100  per  mile. 
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FOBESTBY  WOKK  FOB  CONVALESCENT  CONSUMPTIVES. 

The  state  forest  reserves,  comprising  some  400,000  acres,  and 
lying  within  the  wonderful  lake  region  of  northern  WisconsiD, 
should  be  used  and  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  by  all  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  best  possible  uses  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  reserves  can  be  put  is  as  a  big  outdoor  sanator- 
ium for  convalescent  consumptives  and  those  who  are  threat- 
ened with  the  disease.  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  now  has 
one  large  forest  nursery  containing  some  2,500,000  tree  seed- 
lings, and  within  a  year  or  two  other  nurseries  will  be  built,  bo 
that  probably  the  annual  production  of  the  bureeries  will  be 
about  2,000,000  seedlings,  which  will  be  nearly  siiffieient  to  re- 
forest 2,000  acres  a  year. 

Work  both  in  a  forest  nursery,  and  in  planting  the  seed- 
lings, is  light  work  which  can  be  arranged  so  that  it  would  be 
especially  suited  to  the  weakened  condition  of  a  convalescent 
consumptive  patient.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  legislature  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  per  year  which  would  cover  the  cost 
of  building  and  keeping  in  repair  the  wooden  shacks  in  which 
the  patients  would  live,  and  also  the  salaries  of  a  doctor  and 
nurse.  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  would  set  aside  the  land 
required  for  the  sanatorium,  forest  nurseries  and  tracts  to  be 
reforested,  and  would  pay  the  patients  for  the  time  in  which 
they  were  actually  employed  in  working  for  the  state. 

At  first  a  patient  might  not  be  able  to  work  more  than  four 
hours  a  day,  but  at  15e  per  hour,  h"  would  have  earned  60c,  or 
more  than  his  board  for  one  day  would  cost,  and  all  that  he 
earned  over  and  above  the  cost  of  his  board,  would  be  credited 
to  him,  so  that  when  cured  he  could  leave  the  sanatorium  with 
at  least  a  small  amount  of  money  to  start  life  anew. 

This  is  not  an  absolutely  untried  plan,  for  as  early  as  1902, 
J.  T.  Rothroek,  who  for  many  years  was  commissioner  of  fores- 
try in  Pennsylvania,  started  a  camp  for  consumptives  at  Mont 
Alto,  in  the  forest  reserve.  Mr,  Rothroek  writes  as  follows  in 
regard  to  the  results  that  were  accomplished  in  this  camp  : 

"It  was  almply  n  rump — rougb  board  ihacks,  eaatlng  from  J40  to  $60  tplto- 
Tbe  iDmales  prnvldcd  their  lioddlDg.  funilture.  and  prepared  their  ova  Iixd. 
It  contlDUfd  HD  for  nearly  rour  years,  reeclvlog  from  the  Stata  123,000.  taS 
from  frlPDdfi  about  (3,000.  Mvnntrblie  we  had  built  some  better  caUni  at  I 
coat  or  f2D0  apleop.  and  erected  on  aagembl)'  ball. 

"For  tbe  laiit  few  montba  we  were  able  to  begin  feeding  the  ptUeDta  from  tt* 
mate  appropriation.     June  1,   1907,  the  camp,  at  the  reqaeat  of  tb»  ForcfttT 
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OepartmeBt,  w>g  traoaterred  to  the  newl;  created   Slate  Ilealth   Dt 


{round  a    tuberrulosle  ABiiatorluin.   having  ntpresent  SQO  jiatlents.      Before  we 
ad  time  to  work  ont  tbe  plan  »t  (oreet  plantlDE.  etc..  tboconglily,  the  chBUEc 
■  ■  lU   individual  Barde Da  for   tEf 


patlenta,   with  great   BucoesB.      It   was  natural   that   1    ahould   try   t. 

avenue  along  which  I  could  lead  tlieae  people  Into  llgbt  outdoor  worfa  In  foreetrf. 
"You  ash  what  obstacles  were  eacouctered  durlug  our  Ave  yeara  of  worlt  on 
the  camp  Idea,  l  reply  uone.  Inherent  in  the  plan.  1  am  aniloua  to  Impress 
one  thing, — It  li  cheaper,  tcUer,  more  Aumane,  Co  precent  <tltea»e  iha»  it  it  to 
cure  it,  and  I  think  we  begin  our  work  at  the  wrong  end.  There  are  In  Wlacon- 
fln.  aa  in  Pennsylvania.  thoUBanda  of  overworked,  underpaid,  undecfed  people, 
who  are  weariDg  out  their  Uvea  In  unsanitary  aurroundlnge.  living  to  propagate 
a  weaker  generation,  and  then  themselves  die  charges  upon  the  tax  or  bounty 
of  the  community.  Would  It  not  be  better  from  every  point  of  view  to  get  tboae 
people  out  camping,  when  Just  a  little  atUng.  before  they  become  sick?  We  are 
commencing  to  think  so  here  In  Pennaylvanla,  and  arc  working  to  revive  the 
camp  Idea  to  keep  weak  onea  from  becoming  sick  ooes.  I  bope  you  progresalTe 
people  In  Wisconsin  will  keep  everlastlDglf  at  this  camp  bualneaa  In  one  lorm  or 
another,  or  If  need  be.  In  aeyersl  forms." 

Mr.  Rothrock  does  not  take  the  credit  that  is  due  him  for  the 
really  remarkable  suceesa  of  this  camp,  for  in  the  nearly  five 
years  of  its  operation,  over  75  per  cent  of  those  who  came  to 
the  camp  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  were  discharged  either 
cured  or  with  the  disease  arrested. 

As  will  be  seen,  Wisconsin  is  not  blazing  an  entirely  new  trail, 
and  yet  the  proposed  plan  in  Wisconsin  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  PennBylvania  camp  in  the  following  important 
respects : 

1.  The  plan  in  Wisconsin  is  to  accept  in  the  camp  only  con- 
valescent  patients,  or  those  who  are  threatened  with  the  disease. 

2.  The  state  will  build  and  furnish  the  necessary  shacks  and 
will  also  feed  all  the  patients. 

3.  Work  will  be  provided  for  all  the  patients  either  in  the- 
forest  nurseries,  planting  or  some  other  form  of  light  forestry 
work. 

Wisconsin  has  a  splendidly  equipped  sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives at  Wales,  but  Dr.  Coon,  the  Superintendent,  as  well 
as  other  doctors  of  the  state,  finds  that  the  hardest  problem  is. 
to  find  light  out-door  work  for  the  convalescent  patient.  Many 
of  these  are  men  and  women  from  the  larger  cities,  who  on  ac- 
count of  their  very  slender  means  are  obliged  to  return  at  once 
to  their  work  in  the  factory  or  store,  and  the  long  hours,  com- 
bined with  lack  of  fresh  air,  frequently  result  in  a  serious  re- 
lapse, and  sometimes  death.  For  these  reasons  the  doctors 
have  welcomed  enthusiastically  the  plan  of  giving  these  con- 
valescents a  few  months  at  least  of  steady  out-door  life  on  the 
forest  reserves,  combined  with  light  and  pleasant  work. 

Some  patients  will  undoubtedly  find  that  in  order  to  avoid  a 
relapse  they  must  continue  to  live  in  the  cool  dry  climate  of 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  in  such  cases  the  State  Boftrd  of  For- ' 
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estry  could  lease  to  them  at  very  reasonable  rates,  small  tracts 
of  arable  land  near  the  public  resorts,  hotels  and  private  camps, 
and  the  patients  would  find  that  they /would  have  a  ready  sale 
at  good  prices  for  all  their  vegetables,  milk,  chickens,  etc. 
There  are  also  thousands  of  men  and  women  workers  in  Wit- 
consin,  who  though  not  consumptives,  are  so  run  down  and 
worn  out  that  they  are  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease.  It  is  a  good 
sound  policy  for  the  state  to  aid  such  people  in  regaining  their 
health,  and  thus  avoid  their  becoming  public  charges,  and  the 
state  could  well  afford  to  allow  them  to  build  camps  on  maaj 
portions  of  the  forest  reserves,  and  also  to  give  them  work  in 
reforestation  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

As  a  few  months'  out-door  life  in  the  bracing  climate  of 
northern  Wisconsin  will  often  make  certain  the  complete  core 
of  the  convalescent  consumptive,  and  also  ward  off  possible 
consumption  from  the  weak  and  debilitated  worker,  and  as  the 
state  must  reforest  its  denuded  lands  which  are  mtfit  for  agri- 
culture, it  would  seem  both  a  sane  and  humane  policy  to  give 
the  patient  a  chance  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  so  suited, 
bringing  to  him  health,  and  to  the  state  wealth,  througji  the 
forests  that  will  be  grown. 

FOBBST  NURSBBIES. 
Where  there  have  not  been  severe  repeated  forest  fires  within 
the  forest  reserve  region,  the  second  growth  and  natural  repro- 
duction are  in  most  cases  fairly  satisfactory  so  that  little  if  any 
planting  will  be  necessary,  but  on  some  areas  the  fires  were  bo 
severe  that  all  the  young  growth  of  any  real  value  was  de- 
stroyed and  of  course  in  such  cases  planting  is  the  only  remedy. 
It  would  be  far  too  expensive  to  purchase  planting  material 
from  commercial  nurseries,  and  therefore  in  the  spring  of  1911 
a  large  nursery  was  started  at  the  Headquarters  camp  at  Troot 
lake,  Vilas  county,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  P.  B.  Moody, 
Assistant  State  Forester,  and  the  results  from  the  start  have 
been  remarkably  successful,  and  the  plants  have  been  raised  at 
an  unusually  low  cost  as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table. 

1     VK.IK     .lEEDLIXr.S. 

CoMts 
Nambrr    •**»*J>^''' 

.    -„ „. jw  '.a 

.. J  lellow  pine 60,000  .M 

noTway  ipnicc    _ jl  Oqq  1  ,<K 

Coloradu   bine   ipruec ,1 . . !  1 ! !  "  ! ! ! ! ! !  X  ! ! ! !  i !     4o!o00  .*> 


VIEWS  OF  STATE  NfltSEKY  AT  TROUT  LAKE. 

QurBory  fur  two  jTars  btrfore  belQg  plnatcil. 
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CorttD 

Namber  raJw  Mr  H, 

waits   pine    436,000  *.4T 

Norwaj    pine     BT6.000  .47 

Srotcb   pliie    14B.000  .46 

Western    jellow    pine 13,000  .S8 

Norwaj'  (pmce    30.000  1.07 


Cortto 
Nnmber    ralae  per  H. 

White   pine    21.000  11.25 

Scotch    pine     20,000  1.24 

Weiteni    jellow    pine 68,000  1.33 

The  above  figures  represent  the  actual  cost  of  raising  the 
plants,  including  all  labor,  but  do  not  include  the  cost  of  land, 
clearing,  water  system,  fencing,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  exact 
amount  that  must  be  added  to  cover  all  such  expenses,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  plants  are  ready  for 
planting  but  it  will  probably  be  about  an  annual  charge  of  15 
cents  per  thousand  plants.  It  is  expected  that  the  Trout  lake 
nursery  will  raise  from  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  trees  each  year 
and  this  number  will  be  sufficient  to  reforest  from  1,000  to 
1,200  acres  annually.  So  far  very  little  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  raising  trees  in  this  nursery.  Damping  off,  a 
fungus  disease  which  attacks  young  conifers  the  first  season, 
has  killed  some  of  the  seedlings,  but  has  not  been  at  all  serious. 
The  disease  was  cured  by  frequent  watering  and  also  scattering 
powdered  sulphur  over  the  seedlings.  Qrasshoppers  killed 
some  of  the  two  year  old  white  pine  during  the  summer  of  1912 
by  eating  the  bark  and  often  girdling  the  young  trees.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  remedy  to  check  this  loss  except  screening  the 
beds. 

The  ground  has  already  been  cleared  for  a  forest  nursery 
which  will  be  started  in  the  spring  of  1913  at  the  Tomahawk 
lake  ranger  station.  This  nursery  will  contain  from  3  to  3^ 
acres  and  should  have  an  annual  output  of  from  500,000  to 
750,000  trees.  In  addition  to  these  two  large  nurseries  it  is 
intended  to  establish  smaller  nurseries  at  all  the  other  ranger 
stations. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  sell  trees, 
at  slightly  above  cost,  to  citizens  of  Wisconsin  who  may  wish 
to  reforest  their  non-agricultural  lands  within  the  state. 


-<  .vGooglc 
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Forest  Plantinq. 

Tbe  first  plantations  on  the  forest  reserve  were  made  in  the 
Bpring  of  1911  and  as  the  state  had  no  plant  material  of  its  qwl 
it  was  necessary  to  purchase  all  the  stock  used.  As  the  plants 
were  poorly  packed  and  were  ten  days  on  the  road,  the  losses 
were  much  greater  than  they  would  be  under  normal  eonditioiu. 

The  following  species  were  planted  in  1911  along  the  north- 
east shore  of  Tront  lake : 

White   ptne    ISI.IDO 

Norway   plre    I,OO0 

Western    yellow    pine 6.000 

Norway    spruce    5.O0O 

The  western  yellow  pine  were  an  experiment,  but  have  done 
remarkably  well,  the  plants  being  very  strong  and  stocky,  and 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  this  species  may  prove  very  valuable 
for  reforesting  the  cut-over  and  burned  lands  within  the  forest 
reserves. 

In  the  Trout  lake  forest  nursery  we  now  have  over  140,000 
plants  of  this  species,  so  that  within  the  next  five  years  we  can 
test  it  thoroughly. 

During  the  spring  of  1912  some  18,000  Scotch  pine  were 
planted  at  Trout  lake,  and  as  the  plants  were  in  good  conditioD 
the  losses  were  very  small.  This  species  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  Michigan  where  it  has  been  planted  on  sandy  soil 
similar  to  that  at  Trout  lake,  so  that  it  is  not  an  experiment 
but  we  want  to  compare  its  growth,  freedom  from  disease,  ett, 
in  northern  Wisconsin  with  that  of  white,  Norway  and  westao 
yellow  pine,  and  even  jack  pine. 

In  order  to  have  a  fairly  large  and  permanent  experimental 
plantation  it  is  proposed  to  reforest,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  a 
long  point  in  Star  lake,  Vilas  county,  which  contains  about  100 
acres,  and  the  following  plants  grown  in  the  state  nursery  will 
be  used: 


A  permanent  accurate  record  of  this  plantation  will  be  kq>t 
and  it  should  prove  a  very  valuable  guide  to  all  foture  tree 
planters  of  northern  Wisconsin. 
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NATURAL  PBODUCTION  OP  YOUNO  PINE. 
Wbere  flrai  are  kept  out  forest  reproduction  quickir  ix 
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Throughout  the  forest  reserves  the  first  areas  to  be  planted 
will  be  the  lake  shores  where  they  have  been  cut  over  and 
bomed,  for  in  their  present  condition  they  are  eyesores  and 
should  be  reforested  as  soon  as  possible. 

Natural  Reproduction. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  State  Forester  for  1907-08 : 

Natural  reproduction,  especially  of  pine,  on  the  cut-over 
lands  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  surprisingly  good  where  forest 
fires  have  not  rim,  but  unfortunately  such  sections  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,,  and  the  fires  of  1908  have  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  promising  young  growth. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  over  large  areas  natural  repro- 
duction is  not  complete,  that  is,  there  are  blanks  which  have 
not  restocked  and  which  must  be  planted  artificially  in  order 
to  get  an  even  stand,  but  every  acre  naturally  reforested  is  a 
direct  saving  in  time,  labor,  and  money. 

The  value  of  such  young  growth  together  with  the  loss  of  soil 
fertility  has  led  this  office  to  repeatedly  warn  settlers  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin  of  the  enormous  annual  loss  caused  by  surface 
fires  which  they  were  apt  to  look  upon  as  of  little  or  no  conse- 
qnence.  A  great  deal  more  attention  is  paid  to  such  fires  than 
in  the  past,  but  still  there  are  even  some  town  boards  who  ob- 
ject to  fire  wardens  "wasting  time  and  money"  in  putting  out 
fires  which  are  burning  on  cut-over  lands,  and  such  men  seem  ' 
to  think  that  no  damage  is  being  done  unless  merchantable  tim- 
ber is  being  destroyed.  Each  year  thousands  of  acres  of  not 
only  pine  seedlings,  but  also  young  timber  which  has  been  grow- 
ing for  from  ten  to  twenty  years  is  burned  over  and  is  a  total 
loss,  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  cut  and  saved,  aa  is  the 
case  with  merchantable  timber.  The  value  of  young  growth 
is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  prospective,  and  if  Wisconsin 
is  to  have  forests  in  the  future,  together  with  the  industries 
dependent  upon  them,  the  forest  fire  problem  must  be  solved 
80  that  the  new  forests  with  which  nature  is  trying  to  reclothe 
the  cut-over  and  barren  lands  will  be  carefully  protected. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the, forest  fires  of  1910  burned 
over  892,000  acres,  and  as  a  result  an  enormous  amount  of  prom- 
ismg  young  timber  was  destroyed.  Fortunately  both  1911  and 
1912  have  been  wet  seasons  with  very  little  damage  from  forest 
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fires,  but  dry  years  will  certainly  come  again,  and  the  future 
wealth  of  the  state  absolutely  depends  on  the  protection  of  the 
young  growing  trees. 

On  the  state  forest  reserves  the  Forestry  board  employs  forest 
rangers  whose  duty  it  is  to  promptly  detect  and  extioguish  all 
forest  fires  and  this  has  been  made  possible  by  a  very  complete 
fire  protection  system.  Where  severe  repeated  forest  fires  in  the 
past  have  not  destroyed  all  of  the  seed,  the  young  pines  are  com- 
ing up,  but  where  there  is  no  pine  or  other  valuable  species,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  plant. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  or  frequently  repeated  that 
pine  will  always  follow  pine  if  the  lands  are  not  too  severel; 
burned  over.  But  where  all  the  pine  seed  has  been  killed  by 
fires  that  burned  deep  into  the  soil,  then  Nature  steps  in  and  the 
light  seed  of  the  popple  is  carried  upon  the  land  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  popple  is  a  fire  seed,  which  Nature  uses  to  quickly 
reclothe  burned  over  soil,  and  it  serves  admirably  as  a  shelter- 
wood  for  more  valuable  species,  especially  pine,  which  ia  irt- 
quently  found  growing  up  under  it. 

The  natural  reproduction  of  the  forest  lands  of  northern 
Wisconsin  is  simply  a  question  of  adequate  fire  protection,,  and 
it  is  felt  that  the  necessary  protection  can  never  be  secured  un- 
til a  well  organized  system  of  forest  fire  patrols  has  been  pro- 
vided for  each  and  every  forest  region  in  Wisconsin, 

Fire  Protective  Ststem. 

In  1910  there  were  only  a  few  roads  within  the  state  forest 
reser^'e  and  as  a  complete  system  of  roads,  fire  lines  and  tele- 
phone lines  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  re- 
serve from  forest  fires,  this  work  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  u 
the  men  and  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  forestry  board  would 
permit. 

During  the  field  seasons  of  1911  and  1912  we  have  completed 
1591/^  miles  of  road,  118  miles  of  fire  lines  and  56  miles  of  tde- 
phone  lines,  and  it  Is  believed  that  this  is  a  greater  amount  of 
permanent  protective  work  than  has  been  accomplished  by  taj 
other  state  in  an  equal  length  of  time. 

Road  Building. 

Within  the  forest  reserve  there  were  fortunately  many  mil* 
of  old  logging  railroad  grades  and  with  a  comparatively  small 
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amount  of  work  these  have  been  m&de  into  very  fair  wood  roads, 
and  they  will  prove  excellent  fire  lines  as  well.  The  state  will 
save  thoQsands  of  dollars  by  being  able  to  utilize  these  old  rail' 
road  ^ades,  and  although  many  of  them  are  so  located  that 
they  cannot  be  need  as  roads,  still  most  of  them  will  be  cleared 
of  brash  and  other  inflammable  material  and  used  as  fire  lines. 

In  1911  approximately  108  miles  of  road  were  built,  and  51 
milea  in  1912,  at  a  cost  of  about  $118  per  mile. 

Naturally  the  cost  of  road  construction  varies  very  greatly 
where  in  one  case  an  old  railroad  grade  can  be  utilized,  while  in 
another  the  road  must  be  built  through  heavy  brush  or  timber. 
The  cost  of  construction  under  varying  conditions  is  shown  in 
the  following  typical  cases : 

Road  and  lire  lloe  built  od  bii  old  railroad  erade  (ram  Star  lake  to  Camp  12. 
DtstBDce   !:■   ~"  " 


Character  of  icork. 

CatdDB  broab   

RemovTug  ties   

HemoTlag  rock  aod  «od. 
PlowlDK   BDd   dragging.. 

Board    of   mea 

Board    of    team 


IT.  10 

T.ae 

l.IB 

s.ss 

10.73 


Total 


On  moat  of  these  old  railroad  grades  the  brush  is  very  thii^. 
This  must  first  of  all  be  cut  out  to  make  a  good  wide  road,  then 
piled  and  later  on  burned.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  work  is  re- 
moving the  ties,  which  are  often  heavy  birch  trees  which  have 
become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  turf.  The  ties  are  piled  up  along 
the  road  and  when  thoroughly  dry  are  burned.  After  the  rock 
and  sod  have  been  removed,  the  road  is  plowed  and  dragged  and 
then  with  a  little  use  the  road  packs  firmly  and  becomes  a  very 
useful  highway  as  well  as  an  excellent  fire  line. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  building  the  above  road  on  an 
old  railroad  grade  was  $36.64  per  mile,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  cost  of  the  following  road  which  was  built  through 
very  brushy  country,  especially  as  the  work  was  done  under  the 
same  forest  ranger  with  practically  the  same  crew  of  men : 

PurlioD  .if  the  mad  from  Star  lake  to  Rnjiicr,     Dlstniice  2%   miles. 
_  Character  of  t 


Vxiaojiog   Btumps    

Plowing  and  drasglDg. . . 

Scraping    

8  bo  veiling   and   grubbing 

Dyoamltlng    

Burning   brush    


Total    IT34.4S 


Totai 

31.6 
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A3  a  Foad  from  Star  Lake  to  Sayner  was  badly  needed,  and  as  it 
will  be  very  generally  used  by  the  public,  more  time  and  money 
was  spent  on  it  than  would  usually  be  the  case. 

However,  probably  every  railroad  grade  which  has  been  util- 
ized in  making  a  road  has  saved  the  state  at  least  $150  per  mile. 

Fire  Line  Construction. 

During  1911  and  1912  approximately  118  miles  of  fire  lines 
have  been  constructed,  of  which  94  miles  were  built  in  1911  and 
24  miles  in  1912,  at  an  average  cost  of  $87.70  per  mile. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fire  lines  follow  the  old  railroad  grades 
and  many  of  these  are  really  secondary  roads  and  can  be  used 
as  such  when  desirable. 

However  in  a  good  many  places  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
construct  fire  lines  where  there  were  no  railroad  grades,  and  in 
such  cases  the  fire  line  has  always  been  built  so  as  to  connect  two 
lakes,  or  one  lake  with  a  river,  road  or  other  boundary  from 
which  the  fire  could  be  fought  and  checked. 

The  forest  reserve  contains  several  hundred  lakes,  besides  a 
number  of  rivers  and  many  smaller  streams,  which  makes  it  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  divide  the  reserve  by  means  of  roaUi 
and  fire  lines,  into  a  large  number  of  blocks  or  districts,  so  that 
,a  forest  fire  can  be  held  in  the  district  in  which  it  starts. 

Telephone  Construction.    ■ 

In  1911  and  1912  there  were  constructed  56  miles  of  telephone 
line  at  an  average  cost  of  $36.77  per  mile.  The  detailed  cost  of 
an  average  line  is  as  follows : 

CoBt  of  tclei>bDnc  llni?  from  lIpadquBrtcrs  camp,  Trout  lake,  to  Sajner.    Dl*- 

tBDcE  9  miles. 

Character  0/  loirt.  Total  ooic.       CiMlMrNUc 

Cutting  and  skiadlag  poles  to  road t7S.S0  tB.ID 

nigglnit  holPB,  hauirne  and  settlnB  poles 76.80  °  '" 

RtumDniii'  vnlur  uf  poT™ 40.. 10 

StringlDB   wife   49.12 

Cost    of    wire 4.1.38 

Coat   or    knobs 2.70 

Cost   of   nails 54 


The  telephone  lines  oxt<>iid  from  Headquarters  camp  to  the 
ranger  cabins,  lookout  towers,  and  nearest  towns,  and  a  switch- 
board at  Headt^uarters  camp  makes  it  possible  to  oonnect  ai^  of 
the  lines. 
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LOGGING  ROAD  CONVERTED  INTO  A  FIRE  LINE, 
n  old  loKKlng  road  niny  be  tliiis  I'onvertfd  into  a  fire  line  For  forest  protection. 


llANGKll  CAltlN  WITH  LOOKOUT  TOWER. 
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Sfcel  Lookout  Towers. 

During  the  summer  of  lfll2  four  55  foot  steel  lookout  towere 
have  been  built  on  some  of  the  highest  hills  within  the  forest  re- 
serve, and  these  towers  are  so  located  that  nearly  the  entire  area 
of  forest  reserve  lauds  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties  can  be  ob- 
served from  them. 

The  average  cost  of  the  towers  has  been  $136.90,  the  detailed 
cost  of  a  typical  tower  being  as  follows: 

Cust  of  tower 166.83 

Labor   gctlInK   up   tower 02.61 

Cement    for   foundiitlDiia 9.60 

Lnmlicr   for   platform 8.05 

Total   *181 .  43 

From  all  the  towers  the  country  can  be  seen  for  10  miles  in 
almost  any  direction,  and  during  dangerously  dry  weather  the 
observers  report  immediately,  by  telephone,  any  fire  or  smoke 
that  may  be  seen. 

Culling  Old  Stubs. 

Old  dead  stubs  are  one  of  the  most  prolific  means  of  spreading 
forest  fires,  as  the  fire  quickly  runs  up  the  dead  bark  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  and  a  slight  wind  will  carry  the  burning  bark  for  long 
distances.  During  1911  and  1912  old  stubs,  chiefly  birch,  were 
cut  back  for  6  rods  on  each  side  of  83  miles  of  roads  and  fire 
lines,  at  an  average  cost  of  $5.34  per  mile.  With  these  old  stuba 
out  of  the  way  there  will  be  little  probability,  in  many  sections 
of  the  reserve,  of  a  forest  fire  jumping  over  the  road  or  fire  line. 

Slash  Burning. 

Where  the  slash  from  old  lumbering  operations  is  very  heavy, 
and  especially  where  it  adjoins  timber  or  other  valuable  prop- 
erty, it  is  necessary  to  pile  and  burn  it  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
constant  menace  to  the  forest  reserve.  During  1911  over  1200 
acres  of  dangerous  slashings  were  destroyed,  and  135  acres  in 
1912,  at  an  average  cost  of  $4.88  per  acre.  The  reason  the  cost 
was  80  heavy  was  on  acount  of  the  work  being  done  on  the  worst 
areas  -where  the  slashings  were  heaviest,  and  also  because  the 
lumbermen  had  made  no  attempt  to  pile  the  slash  and  therefore 
it  all  had  to  be  rehandled. 
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Portable  Telephones. 


After  two  years  of  experimenting  the  Western  Electric  com- 
pajiy  has  perfected  a  portable  telephone  for  the  use  of  forest 
rangers  and  patrols,  and  two  of  these  instruments  have  been 
tested  on  the  telephone  lines  of  the  state  forest  reserves.  It  is 
a  beautifully  made  instrument,  packed  in  a  leather  case,  wliifti 
is  easily  carried  on  the  ranger 's  back  or  fastened  to  a  saddle.  A 
ranger  will  often  find  a  fire  that  is  near  a  telephone  line  thougli 
it  may  be  several  miles  to  the  nearest  camp  where  there  is  a  tele- 
phone instrument.  We  will  suppose  that  the  ranger  finds  the 
fire  burning  in  some  old  slashings,  and  that  he  sees  that  be  can- 
not extinguish  it  alone,  but  must  have  three  or  four  men  with 
axes,  shovels  and  collapsible  canvas  water  buckets.  If  be  had  to  I 
go  several  miles  to  the  nearest  camp  in  order  to  telephone  for  the 
men,  be  would  lose  much  valuable  time.  Equipped  with  a  port- 
able telephone  he  goes  to  the  nearest  telephone  line  and  gets  tbt 
connection  by  simply  throwing  a  heavy  cord,  which  is  weighted, 
over  the  line,  and  by  sticking  a  steel  rod  into  the  ground.  He 
then  rings  up  the  nearest  ranger,  or  the  Headquarters  camp. 
reports  just  where  the  fire  is,  and  help  is  rushed  to  him  by  hones 
or  railway  speeders.  The  ranger  then  goes  back  to  the  fire  aitd 
works  to  keep  it  from  spreading  until  help  arrives. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  portable  telephone  is  another 
important  cog  in  the  system  of  forest  fire  prevention  and  control, 
and  that  it  is  the  ranger's  fire  alarm  hex.  First,  preventton, 
and  second,  promptness  in  getting  well  equipped  fire  figbten 
to  the  fire,  are  the  problems  in  the  big  forest  jtist  as  they  are  is 
the  big  city. 

Forest  Rangers'  Pibe  Fighting  Equipment. 

The  state  forest  reserves  have  been  divided  into  districts  witli 
a  forest  ranger  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each  district.  As  it 
fully  explained  in  this  report  the  fire  protective  system  consitb 
of  roads,  fire  lines,  trails,  lookout  towers  and  telephone  linei, 
but  occasional  fires  will  always  occur,  and  the  rangers  must  be 
properly  equipped  to  fight  and  extinguish  them. 

At  each  ranger  cabin  there  is  a  supply  of  fire  fighting  tool) 
such  as  axes,  shovels,  water  pails,  and  so  forth,  and  at  all  the 
chief  railroad  stations  within  the  forest  reserve  area  there  are 
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big  tool  boxes,  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  be  shipped  to  any 
point  along  the  line  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  rangers  must  get  to  a  fire  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  therefore  those  who  are  located  near  a  railroad  line  have 
railroad  speeders  and  the  other  men  have  horses. 

Field  glasses  for  detecting  small  fires  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  portable  telephones  for  quickly  summoning  help, 
have  both  proved  very  useful,  and  the  men  on  the  lookout  towers 
will  be  equipped  with  telescopes,  as  they  can  then  detect  fires 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory. 

The  ranger  is  also  furnished  with  an  ax,  shovel  and  collapsible 
canvas  water  bucket,  which  he  can  carry  on  his  railroad  speeder 
or  pack  on  bis  horse. 

Federal  and  State  Pike  ,  Protective  Work. 

Congress  under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  law  authorized 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  vari- 
ous states  in  protecting  timberlands  upon  the  headquarters  of 
navigable  streams  from  forest  fires.  The  act  provides  however 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  in  any  state  that 
has  not  established  a  forest  fire  patrol  system  of  its  own  and 
therefore  only  a  few  states  were  able  to  qualify. 

Wisconsin's  application  for  assistance  in  protecting  the  head- 
waters of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers  was  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  during  the  fire  seasons  of  both 
1911  and  1912  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  been 
allowed  $5,000  with  which  to  employ  Federal  patrolmen. 

Each  year  from  about  May  1st  to  December  1st  twelve  Federal 
patrolmen  are  employed  to  assist  an  equal  number  of  forest 
rangers  who  are  in  the  permanent  employ  of  the  state. 

During  the  fire  season  of  1911  there  was  so  mneb  rain  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  men  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
patrol  work,  and  therefore  it  was  possible  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  headway  in  starting  the  fire  protective  system.  Following 
is  a  somewhat  detailed  report  of  the  results  of  the  work  in  1912 : 

Fortunately,  during  the  summer  of  1912,  there  was  plenty  of 
rain  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  so  well  distributed  that  there  was 
very  little  danger  from  forest  fires,  except  during  June,  and  the 
first  part  of  July.  During  those  six  weeks  there  were  from  ten 
to  twelve  small  fires  on  the  protective  area,  but  they  were  quickly 
found  and  extinguished.  The  well  distributed  rains  made  it 
possible  for  the  forest  rangers  and  patrolmen  to  devote  a  large 
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share  of  their  time  to  buildiDg  up  the  pratective  system  with  the 
result  that  the  following  work  was  Bccoraplished : 

UllCB  new    rond    built ii>\i 

Milts  uuw    llrr    llii™    liullt SI 

Miles  old  roods  dragged  or  plowed 41 

Miles  old  Are  lines  siidened  or  cle4ned H 

Miles  Dew  telephone  lines  eonstructed l<i'i 

Miles  old   telephone   lines   repaired 1^ 

Miles  new   trails    made 11 

Acres  of  atasblngs  burned flii 

ijjokout    toivers    ooUBlrugted * 

Bridges   built    a 

We  now  have  159^/^  miles  of  road  completed,  118  miles  of  fin 
liues,  56  miles  telephone  lines,  with  cODnections  from  Head- 
quarters camp  to  rangers'  cabins,  lookout  towers  and  nearest 
towns.  We  have  completed  four  ranger  cabins,  and  have  two 
more  under  construction. 

Patrol  Work. 

Twelve  state  forest  rangers,  twelve  federal  patrolmen,  and  one 
private  patrolman  have  been  engaged  in  the  patrol  work  daring 
1912,  When  not  engaged  in  patrol  work  the  men  were  cm- 
ployed  in  building  up  the  protective  system  as  outlined  above. 

The  few  settlers  within  the  protective  area,  as  well  as  the  large 
number  of  summer  visitors,  have  come  to  realize  quite  dearlj 
the  value  of  the  patrol  system,  and  are  much  more  careful  in 
burning  brush  and  about  leaving  their  camp  fires  burning. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  sinee 
1911,  and  those  living  in,  or  using  the  protective  area  for  camp- 
ing, hunting,  or  fishing  have  been  requested  by  means  of  notices, 
to  help  in  preventing  forest  fires.  Each  ranger  and  patrolman 
has  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  each  settler  or  camper  in  his  dis- 
trict to  inform  him  as  to  the  law  in  regard  to  forest  fires,  and  to 
enlist  his  support. 

Lookout  Work. 

No  lookout  towers  were  built  in  1911,  but  during  1912  four 
have  been  constructed.  They  are  all  55  foot  steel  towers,  which 
are  eonni-ctcd  by  telephone  with  the  Headquarters  camp,  ranger 
cabins  and  nearest  towns,  and  which  are  so  located  that  nearly 
all  of  the  protective  area  can  be  observed  from  some  one  of  the 
four  towers.  During  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  patrolmen 
were  as.signo<l  to  duly  in  these  towers  from  time  to  time,  but  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season  there  has  been  bo  much  rain  that 
lookout  duty  has  not  been  necessary.  ,  ,  .  ,i  ,i  ,vii 
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Fire  Fighting. 

During  June  and  July  there  were  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
fires  on  the  protective  area,  and  none  after  that  until  two  fires 
occnrred  in  November.  All  of  these  were  small  fires,  which  were 
quickly  extinguished  by  the  rangers  and  patrolmen,  without  the 
necessity  of  hiring  any  extra  help.  The  expenditurfs  in  1912 
for  the  patrol  and  protective  work  during  the  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral patrolmen  were  employed  was  as  follows : 

8ta.ce    eipendltureg.    ajipniilniatpl; fln.i^SO.OO 

Federal    exp«DdltureB,    ftpproilmftlel]' 4 .  422 . 0  > 

ToUl   fi'i.-iH.Wi 

The  Federal  expenditures  were  only  for  the  salaries  of  the 
Federal  patrolmen,  while  the  state  expenditures  covered  the 
salaries  of  the  forest  rangers  together  with  the  cost  of  building 
roads,  fire  lines,  trails,  telephone  lines  and  lookout  towers.  One 
private  owner  paid  the  salary  of  a  patrolman  throughout  the 
entire  fire  season,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  IftKJ  a  niiTiiher  of 
other  private  owners  and  large  timberland  owners  will  coop- 
erate in  this'way. 

There  are  no  rural  mail  carriers  within  the  protective  area, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  state  the  carriers  should  be  a  great  as- 
sistance in  promptly  noting  and  reporting  fires. 

The  railroads  of  Wisconsin,  particularly  within  the  protective 
area,  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  cooperating  in  fire  preven- 
tion, and  after  several  years'  efforts,  and  the  (expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  they  have  developed  spark  nrrp.stors,  which 
although  not  perfect  are  a  long  step  in  advance  and  have  reduced 
the  number  of  forest  fires  set  by  railroad  locomotives  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  law  now  provides  that  all  locomotives  on 
main  lines  must  be  equipped  with  the  most  efficient  spark  ar- 
resters, and  that  locomotives  on  branch  lines  or  spurs  in  the 
forest  region  must  have  screens  over  the  smoke  stacks,  so  as 
absolutely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  all  sparks.  This  last  pro- 
vision of  the  law  has  worked  particularly  well,  and  during  1911 
and  1912  the  railroads  did  not  cause  a  single  bad  forest  fire  in 
the  protective  area.  The  railroads  have  also  appointed  inspec- 
tors at  each  division  point  and  n>undhoiisi\  wlinse  dnty  it  is  to 
examine  each  locomotive  each  day  during  the  fire  season,  in 
order  to  see  that  all  spark  arresters  and  screens  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Men  in  each  section  crew  have  been  designated  to  act  as  fire     , 
patrols  alon^  the   railroad   lines  in   case  of  dangerously  dry'iS' 
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weather,  but  during  both  1911  and  1912,  it  was  not  deemed  nec- 
essary to  call  on  the  railroads  for  such  service. 

The  Federal  fire  cooperation  has  been  extremely  valuable  to 
Wisconsin,  especially  for  the  following  reason:  The  protective 
area  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers 
comprises  some  1,260,000  acres,  and  as  the  state  only  has  12 
forest  rangers  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  ade- 
quately patrol  this  large  area,  and  their  work  would  have  been 
eonfijled  to  approximately  260,000  acres  of  state  lands,  leaving 
1,000,000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands  unprotected.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  12  Federal  patrolmen,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  divide  the  entire  area  of  1,260,000  acres  into  dis- 
tricts, so  that  all  portions,  including  both  state  and  privately 
owned  lands,  have  received  equal  protection. 

Thfe  1,000,000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands,  many  of  which 
are  heavily  timbered,  are  worth  on  a  conservative  basis  at  least 
$5.00  per  acre,  and  therefore  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Federal 
cooperation  has  enabled  Wisconsin  to  protect  1,000,000  acres  of 
timberland  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chip- 
pewa rivers,  both  of  which  are  important  tributaries  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi  river,  and  worth  at  least  $5,000,000,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  without  this  cooperation. 

As  the  Federal  patrolmen  received  $4,431.25  in  1911,  and  $4,- 
238.50  in  1912,  the  cost  of  protecting  the  1,000,000  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  has  been  less  than  1*4  ce^^t  P^"^  *<'•*  P*r 
annum. 

In  1913  the  same  protective  area  of  1,260,000  acres  mi^  be 
patrolled,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  have  another  season  of 
well  distributed  rainfall,  ao  that  the  fire  protective  £ry^rt«ni  of 
roads,  fire  lines,  telephone  lines  and  lookout  towers  may  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  extremely  important  that  the  fire  protection  sys- 
tem should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  therefore  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Forest  Service  will  be  able  to  increase  the  al- 
lotment of  Wisconsin  for  1913  to  at  least  $8,000,  as  this  would 
permit  the  employment  of  15  Federal  patrolmen  for  7  months, 
or  from  about  April  15tb  to  November  15th.  The  state  would 
then  increase  its  forest  ranger  force  to  at  least  15,  and  would 
continue  as  in  the  past,  to  give  most  of  the  rangers  and  patrolmen 
crews  of  from  four  to  seven  men  apiece,  ao  that  the  building 
of  the  protective  system  of  roads,  fire  lines,  etc.,  should  he 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  state  forestry  funds  will  allow. 

Paring  1913  Wisconsin  will  have  available  for  all  of  its  for- 
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estry  work,  outside  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  th^  purchase 
of  lands,  about  $75,000,  and  of  this  amount  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  $25,000  will  be  available  for  the  fire  protective  work. 

SUMMABT  OF   SUUMEB   BeSORT   BuSINEBB. 

The  forest  reserve  region  should  become  in  time  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  for  people  throughout  tbe  entire  Mississippi  valley, 
as  it  has  a  ^ne,  bracing,  dry  climate,  pine  forests  and  sandy  soil, 
and  is  blessed  with  many  of  the  finest  chains  of  lakes  in  the 
entire  country.  Vilas  county  in  particular  has  a  greater  area 
of  water  than  land,  and  long  trips  can  be  made  by  launch  or 
canoe.  There  ia  plenty  of  sport  both  for  hunters  and  fishermen, 
and  the  resorts  furnish  good  beds  and  excellent  board  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

The  simimer  resort  business  in  northern  New  York  state, 
which  is  largely  within  their  forest  reserves,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000  a  year,  this  amount  being  paid  by 
the  tourists,  as  they  are  called,  in  railroad  fares,  to  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  etc.  New  Hampshire  does  about  as  well  and 
the  summer  business  gives  the  old  state  of  Maine  nearly  $20,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  stmuner  resort  business  within  the  forest  reserve  area 
of  Wisconsin  is  in  its  infancy  but  should  grow  very  rapidly 
now  that  the  state  is  building  up  a  permanent  forest  reserve, 
which  will  be  protected  from  the  forest  fires  that  were  rapidly 
ruining  that  beautiful  region. 

In  order  to  get  at  least  an  approximate  idea  of  the  summer 
resort  business  within  the  forest  reserve  area  one  of  the  cruisers 
employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  in  connection  with 
his  other  work  has  either  personally  visited  or  corresponded 
with  every  resort  owner  in  this  region.  Blanks  were  prepared 
which  have  been  filled  out  by  91  of  fho  resorts,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  thank  the  resort  owners  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  making  the  investigation  a  success.  As  the  blanks 
have  just  been  received  it  is  only  possible  to  include  in  this 
report  a  brief  summary  of  the  investigation.  Later  on  it  is 
hoped  to  publish  a  report  that  will  include  the  name  and  lo- 
cation of  each  resort,  number  of  guests  that  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  other  information  that  will  be  useful  to  summer 
tourists  visiting  the  forest  reserve. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  summer  rsMirt 

business  within  the  forest  reserve  region : 

Numbpr  of  resorts '. B} 

Number    ot    buildlaes 03» 

Number  of  guests  that  can  l)c  aocommodated  at  one  time 4,371 

Number  ot  gui-sts  nccominodated  In  year ]3.131 

Orois  retelpU  In  year ISSS.WS 

Following  are  the  rates  that  are  charged : 

Board  oitd  room. 

Per  daj,  |1.2r)  to  ja.OO.  averaBC «.00 

Per  week.  »8.50  to  114.00.  average 1!.W 

Per  day,  12.50  to  »3.00.  Average I!.M 

Per  day,  50c  to  Tfic.  Average I.» 

Per  week.   |2.50  to  (3..-.!).  Average 3. Oft 

The  hotels  in  the  small  towns  within  the  forest  reserve  am, 
which  get  a  large  share  of  their  business  from  the  summer 
tourists,  together  with  the  livery  stables  and  boat  liveries, 
report  a  gross  annual  business  of  $59,075.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  estimate  that  50^of  this  amount  or  $29,537,  is  paid  by  aum- 
mer  tourists. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  on  an  average  each  guest  at  a  re- 
sort spends  $12.00  for  railroad  tickets  and  berths,  and  $10.00 
for  Jiunting  and  fishing  licenses,  hire  of  guides  and  incidentals. 
Based  on  these  estimates  the  annual  summer  tourist  business 
within  the  forest  reserve  area  amounts  to  about  the  following: 

Railroad  and  Pullman  fares tllT.STI 

Board  and  room  at  resorts 35«.o» 

Hotela,  liveries,  and  boat  liveries W.SJf 

HnntliiS  and  Hshlng  llcensea.  guides,  etc 131.310 

Total  amount  ot  business 1674,444 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  above 
table,  except  the  $356,025  for  board  and  room,  are  simply 
estimates,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  fairly  close  to  (ht 
truth,  and  certainly  the  annual  business  must  amount  to 
somewhere  between  $600,000  and  $700,000. 

There  are  hundreds  of  lakes  within  the  forest  reserve  area, 
and  when  these  are  protected,  together  with  the  forests,  and  oa 
the  hunting  and  fishing  constantly  improves,  the  resort  businen 
should  increase  to  a  very  large  figure. 

State  Aid  for  Schools  and  Local  Government. 

The  state  has  been  purchasing  large  tracts  of  land  in  north- 
ern Oneida  and  Vilas  counties  for  the  state  forest  reserves, 
and  in  order  to  consolidate  and  block  up  the  reserves  the  state 
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should  own  about  the  following  acreage  of  land  in  the  counties 
which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve : 

Vilas     500,000  acres 

Uoetda    345,000  acrea 

t''orest     2.13,000  acres 

IroQ     115.000  acrei 

I'rUe     - 70,000  acto 

Total     1.289,000  acres 

A  few  Bmall  commimitieB  within  the  forest  reserves,  notably 
Woodruff,  Sayner,  Star  Lake,  Manitowish  and  Mercer,  are 
going  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
good  schools  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  local  government  on 
account  of  the  state's  owning  so  much  land  upon  which  no 
taxes  can  be  paid.  During  1911  and  1912  the  State  Board 
of  Korestry  has  built  1591^  miles  of  roads  within  the  forest  re- 
serve area  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $18,821.  This  region 
was  very  badly  in  need  of  roads  and  those  that  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  state  have  not  only  opened  up  the  country  for 
the  few  settlers,  but  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  re- 
sort owners  and  the  thousands  of  summer  visitors.  In  building 
these  roads  the  state  has  relieved  the  towns  of  a  very  heavy 
expense,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  work  of  development,  which  was 
so  badly  needed,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  settlers  and  other 
resident  owners,  but  as  they  very  justly  say,  there  still  remains 
the  coat  of  schools  and  local  government,  in  which  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  has  had  no  authority  to  assist. 

There  are  only  a  few  children  of  school  age  in  any  of  the 
small  towns  within  the  forest  reserve,  and  therefore  the  fait 
share  which  the  state  should  pay  towards  the  schools,  and  the 
cost  of  local  government  should  not  be  large.  Upon  just  what 
basis  the  state's  share  should  be  fixed  seems  to  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  for  while  in  some  large  towns  there  are  few 
children  and  low  costs  of  government,  in  other  small  towns 
there  are  a  good  many  more  children  and  as  heavy,  if  not  heav- 
ier, costs  of  government.  It  \4oukl  seem  as  if  a  just  way  to 
determine  the  state's  share  would  be  to  take  the  total  cost  of 
schools  and  local  government  in  any  town,  and  the  state's 
proportion  would  be  determined  by  the  percentage  of  land 
which  it  owned  in  that  town.  However,  such  a  rule  as  this 
would  not  be  just  to  the  state  in  every  case,  and  the  correct 
solution  of  this  problem  will  demand  the  best  efforts  of  the 
legiBlatOPe.  ,        ,  v,oo*^lc 
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Forest  Kanoeb  School, 

The  Regents  of  the  University  have  established  a  department 
of  Forestry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing courses  of  study  for  the  training  of  Forest  Rangers, 
and  also  to  give  instruction  to  both  long  and  short  conne 
students  in  agriculture,  in  the  care  of  woodlands,  especially 
the  management  of  farm  woodlots. 

The  practice  of  forestry  by  the  owners  of  timber  land,  the 
organization  and  rapid  development  of  definite  forest  poUciei 
by  the  states,  and  the  oi^nization  of  forest  fire  protective  as- 
sociations, are  bringing  about  a  demand  for  young  men  who 
have  had  practical  training  in  Forestry.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  Ranger  School  to  meet  this  demand  by  preparing  men  for 
such  secondary  positions  as  rangers,  guards,  tree  planting  ex- 
perts, nursery  foremen,  and  other  positions  with  lumber  com- 
panies, commercial  nurserymen,  and  the  owners  of  timber  es- 
tates. Young  men  who  have  already  gained  some  experience 
in  woodcraft  and  in  practical  lumbering  operations  will  find 
this  course  of  especial  value,  as  they  will  receive  training 
which  will  fit  them  for  the  more  expert  quality  of  service  which 
is  demanded  by  modern  methods  of  handling  timber  holdings. 

This  two  year  course  is  not  offered  ss  a  complete  edncation 
in  Forestry-.  On  safisfai'forily  rompleting  the  course,  the  Bta- 
deat  will  be  a  trained  ranger  or  guard,  or  an  expert  in  tree 
planting  and  forest  nursery  practice,  but  he  will  not  be  a  pro- 
fessional forest  engineer. 

The  life  of  a  ranger  is  a  life  in  the  woods,  and  no  one  should 
enter  the  school  with  any  misunderstanding  in  this  respect 
Students  who  are  not  physically  able  to  do  hard  woods  work 
and  who  do  not  care  for  the  rough  outdoor  life,  are  advised  not 
to  enter  the  course. 
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Facilities  for  the  Course. 

The  Ranger  Course  will  be  ofiEered  io  cooperation  with  tlie 
State  Board  of  Forestry,  field  instruction  being  given  on  the 
state  forest  reserves.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  men 
trained  in  this  work  will  be  used  exclusively  in  the  State  Forest 
Service. 

By  this  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  special 
facilities  are  offered  for  the  student  to  gain  practical  training 
in  forestry.  A  term  of  instruction  will  also  be  given  each  year 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  thus  providing  facilities  for  in- 
struction not  only  in  Forestry,  but  also  in  the  other  closely 
allied  subjects. 

The  state  forest  reserves  now  comprise  about  400,000  acres, 
principally  located  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Menominee,  Wis- 
consin, and  Chippewa  rivers,  in  the  counties  of  Forest,  Oneida, 
Vilas,  Iron,  and  Price.  The  reserves  are  divided  into  districts 
with  a  forest  ranger  or  patrolman  in  direct  charge  of  the  field 
work  in  each  district. 

A  large  forestry  headquarters  building  with  boathouse, 
barn,  storehouse,  wood  and  ice  house,  etc.,  has  been  erected 
at  Trout  lake,  in  "Vilas  county.  Here  is  located  the  main  forest 
nursery  which  contains  some  2,500,000  young  trees  that  will  be 
planted  on  lands  denuded  through  lumbering,  followed  by  for- 
est fires.  Another  forest  nursery  will  be  started  at  the  Carr 
lake  ranger  station  in  the  spring  of  1913,  and  it  is  planned  to 
have  eventually  at  least,  a  small  forest  nursery  at  each  ranger 
station. 

Comfortable  houses  for  the  rangers,  with  bams,  wood  and  ice 
houses,  etc.,  have  already  been  built  at  the  following  ranger 
stations :  Little  Carr  lake,  Plum  lake,  Oxley  and  Rest  lake ;  and 
daring  the  winter  of  1912-13,  houses  will  be  built  at  Star  lake 
and  Carroll  lake.  All  ranger  stations  are  connected  by  tele- 
phone with  the  nearest  towns  and  with  the  forestry  head- 
quarters building. 

Oeneral  Plan  of  Course. 

The  Forest  Rangers'  Course  includes  work  during  two  years, 
arranged  each  year  according  to  the  following  plan : 

(1)  Work  at  the  University  from  January  7,  1913,  to  April 
15. 
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(2)  Work  on  the  state  forests  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Forestry  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  from  April  16  to  July  31. 

During  the  field  instruction  period,  the  student  will  receive 
board  and  lodging,  but  will  be  expected  to  devote  practically 
one-half  of  such  period  to  practical  work  in  connection  with 
the  instruction  work. 

(3)  From  August  I  to  November  30  the  student  may  con- 
tinue his  work  on  the  forest  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry.  For  this  period  he  will  receive,  in 
addition  to  maintenance,  $10.00  per  month. 

During  the  season  of  1913,  from  August  1  to  November  30, 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry  cannot  take  over  ten  or  twelve  stu- 
dents ;  and  this  number  will  be  selected  at  the  end  of  the  field 
instruction  period,  depending  upon  progress  made  and  stand- 
ing during  the  course. 

Location  of  Field  Work. 

The  field  instruction  will  be  conducted  for  the  most  part  at 
the  field  Headquarters  Camp  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  This  camp 
is  in  the  center  of  the  state  forest  reserve  region,  and  is  located 
on  Trout  lake,  which  is  some  twelve  miles  north  of  Woodruff, 
Wisconsin,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Bail- 
road.  The  region  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dent to  study  all  phases  of  forestry,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  fire  protection,  which  is  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting lumbermen  and  foresters.  Side  trips  will  be  taken 
to  all  points  of  the  reserve  and  much  of  the  time  will  be  spent 
in  tents  during  the  summer  months. 

After  the  close  of  the  field  instruction  period  selected  stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  work  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Forest  Rangers  during  August,  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember. Exceptional  opportunities  will  be  given  the  student  to 
gain  practical  field  experience  in  the  various  lines  of  forestry 
management,  such  as  making  roads,  trails  and  fire  lines,  build- 
ing bridges,  telephone  lines,  and  lookout  towers;  establishing 
section  lines  and  comers,  fighting  fires  and  patrolling,  burning 
stash,  and  studying  the  tree  growth  and  logging  methods. 

The  nursery  work  will  be  carried  on  at  Trout  lake  and  Toma- 
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hawk  lake  throughout  the  season,  and  practical  work  in  cone 
collecting,  seeding,  care  and  protection  of  seedlings,  planting, 
transplanting,  and  field  planting  will  be  an  important  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  student. 

Tuition  and  Fees. 


First   term   (at   Unlveralty) (7. 

Becond  term  (In  fielrti 

Inddeotal  fee  (for  all  stadenls) 

First  lerm  (at  UDlversltr)  (Including  medical  aod  srinnnsluin  fees) 

Second  term  (In  fleld)   

Laboratory  fees  ((or  all  Btudenta) 

Fttst     term     (at     UnlTergltj) 

Second   term    (In   fleld) 

Key  and  breakaee  deposit  (bnlaace  retuudable) 

Oilier  eipenies 

Books,   appioilmately 10. 

Board  and  room   (at  MadlsoD)   approxlmBtely,  per   montb 23. 

Board  UDd  roam  (In  Held)  {urulabeil  free  at  lieadquarlera  ramp  by 
State  Board  o(  Forestry  as  compenBatlon  for  practical  work  done. 

A  list  of  rooms  and  boarding  places,  to  aid  students  in  se- 
curing desirable  accommodations  at  the  University,  will  be 
furnished  upon  application.  All  students  live  in  private  homes, 
as  the  University  has  no  dormitories.  ' 

Mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  and  marked  "Ranger  Course." 


Courses  of  Study. 

First  Year. 

Dendrology  and  Silviculture  Woodcraft. 

Soils  Meteorology. 

Land  Surveying  and  Mapping  Fish  and  Game. 

Introduction  to  Forestry  First  Aid  to  Injured. 

Physics  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Second  Year. 

Forest  Measurements  (Cruisiiifr)  Silviculture. 

Utilization  (Lumbering)  Forest  protection. 

Tree  diseases  Forest  Law. 

Forest  Entomology  Forest  Administration  Policy. 

-  Every  student  will  be  given  a  thorough  physical  examination 
by  the  medical  examiner,  and  will  be  requiri'd  during  the  Uni- 
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veraity  term  to  take  two  half-hour  periods  per  week  of  develop- 
ment exercises  and  athletic  drill.  These  activities  are  carried 
OD  iD  the  stock  pavilion  which  has  been  equipped  with  facili- 
ties for  this  purpose,  including  gymnastic  and  athletic  appara- 
ttis,  lockers,  and  shower  baths.  Lectures  on  hygiene  and  the 
laws  of  efficient  living  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education. 

The  Banger  Course  will  be  in  charge  of  Assistantr  Professor 
P.  B.  Moody,  formerly  Assistant  State  Forester  of  Wisconain. 
The  courses  in  Soils,  Land  Surveying  and  Mapping,  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  Entomology,  Tree  Diseases,  and  Physics  will  be 
given  in  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  all  other  courses  in  the  department  of  Forestry. 

Description  of  Courses. 

First  Year. 

Dflndrology  {In  department  of  Forestry).  Characteristici 
of  the  important  timber  trees  of  the  lake  states.  Forest  regions 
of  the  U,  S.,  their  commercial  importance  and  distribution  in 
Wisconsin.  Detailed  study  of  the  species  of  trees  native  to  Wis- 
consin.   Field  practice. 

SilTicnlture  (In  department  of  Forestry).  Relation  of  for- 
ests to  factors  of  soil  and  climate.  Factors  influencing  growth 
and  distribution  of  trees.  Seed  production,  time  of  seeding, 
coat  of  gathering  seed,  raising  of  seedlings,  transplanting,  field 
planting.  Methods  of  handling  species  especially  adapted  for 
Wisconsin  conditions.     Field  practice. 

Soils  (In  department  of  Soils).  Origin,  classitication,  phy^- 
eal  and  chemical  composition.  Relation  between  forest  growth 
and  soil  condition.  Effects  of  tillage  and  fertilizera.  Differen- 
tiation of  agricultural  and  forest  lands.    Field  practice. 

Land  Rvrveymg  and  Mapping  (In  department  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering).  Land  survey;  Scheme  of  XT.  S.  poblic  land 
and  other  surveys  in  the  U.  S.  Problems  involved  in  relocation 
of  old  land  surveys.  Methods  of  relocating  adapted  to  forest 
work.  Demarcation  of  forest  boundaries.  Use  of  surveying 
inatrumeiita,  such  as  hand  level,  compass,  transit,  aneroid  bar- 
ometer; theory  and  practice  of  compass,  and  chain  surveying. 
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PMeld  work  will  include  ninning  lines,  pacing,  locating  and  es- 
tablishing section  comers,  topographic  mapping. 

UathematicB  (In  department  of  Forestry).  Mathematical 
operations  of  simple  surveying. 

Introdnotioil  to  rorestry  (In  department  of  Forestry).  Brief 
history  of  forestry  and  its  development  in  Wisconsin. 

Second  Year. 

Forest  Measurements,  Gmising  (In  department  of  Forestry). 
Use  of  various  log  rules.  Method  of  measuring  logs,  lumber, 
bark,  piling,  etc.  Determination  of  rate  of  growth  in  height 
and  diameter  of  trees  and  volume  of  single  trees  and  stands. 
Field  practice. 

UtUuation  {In  department  of  Forestry).  Logging  and  mill- 
ing (cutting  and  skidding).  Methods  of  manufacture  of  pulp, 
lumber,  veneer,  charcoal,  woodenware,  etc.  Uses  of  the  various 
wood  produced  within  the  state  and  points  of  production.  Wood 
preservation.    Logging  tools  and  implements  (costs). 

Tree  Diseases  (In  department  of  Plant  Pathology).  Local 
diseases  of  the  more  important  timber  trees.  Life  history  and 
methods  of  control. 

Forest  Entomology  (In  department  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy). Description  and  life  history  of  insects  injurious  to  forest 
trees  of  the  lake  states  region.     Methods  of  control. 

Forest  protection  (In  department  of  Forestry).  From  firea. 
Triad,  insects,  etc.  General  scheme  for  state  forest  reserve. 
Fire  lines,  purpose  of;  how  constructed,  where  located,  costs. 
Source  of  danger  from  fire,  campers,  fishermen,  hunters,  set- 
tlers, locomotives,  lightning. 

Telephone  lines.  Construction.  System  used — ground  line, 
pole  line,  tree  line.  Equipment  used  per  mile  and  per  station, 
costs.    Maintenance.    Fire  tools,  cost. 

Boads.  Laying  out,  grading,  building,  purpose  of,  cost  per 
mile.     General  plan  of  roads  for  reserve. 

Lookout  towers.  Location.  Construction,  steel  and  wood; 
specifications  of;  cost.  Methods  of  locating  fires,  use  of  maps, 
etc.    Reports. 

Banger  cabins  and  barns.  Requirements  for  ranger.  Methods 
of  construction  and  costs. 
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Physics  (In  department  of  Forestry).  Lectures  on  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  solids,  related  to  the  subject  of  forestry. 
Pulleys,  lever,  resultant  of  forces,  friction,  jack  screws,  humid- 
ity. (For  students  who  have  not  had  high  school  physics.) 

Meteorology  (Special  lectures).  Weather  forecasting  and  ob- 
servation.   Storms,  winds,  humidity. 

Fish  and  Oame  (In  department  of  economic  Entomology). 
Care  and  propagation.    Habits,  usefulness  and  protection. 

Forest  Law  (Special  lectures).  Leases,  titles,  conveyances, 
abstracts.  Federal  laws  and  laws  of  states  regarding  fires, 
trespass  and  taxation. 

Forest  Adininistration  and  Policy  (In  department  of  For- 
estry). Organization  of  state  service.  Qualifications.  General 
plan  of  development  of  the  Forestry  Board. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  (Special  lectures). 

Woodcraft  (In  department  of  Forestry),  Camp  practice  and 
cookery,  packing,  care  of  horses.  Supplies  for  field  trips  and 
costs  of  supplies  and  camp  outfits.     {Given  in  the  field.) 

Lectures  on  Forestrt. 

During  1911  and  1912  a  number  of  lectures  on  forestry  were 
given  throughout  the  state  to  various  clubs  and  associations, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  lantern  slides  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  ordinary  lumbering  operations  and  forestry 
methods.  The  public  as  a  whole  know  very  much  more  about 
the  general  principles  of  forestry  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago, 
as  so  much  has  been  written  about  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  but  there  is  still  a  rather  general  impression  among 
inany  people  that  forestry  is  horticulture  or  landscape  garden- 
ing. Of  course  this  is  an  absolutely  wrong  impression,  as  for- 
estry is  the  management  of  tiniberlands  so  as  to  insure  siicees  iv,' 
crops  of  timber,  and  a  continual  campaign  of  education  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  people  of  the  state  may  appreciate  the 
great  economical  questions  that  are  involved  in  the  conser^'a- 
tion  and  sjstcmatic  management  of  the  forest  resources  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  staff  of  the  Forest  Products  laboratory,  which  is  located 
at  Madison,  during  the  winters  of  1910-1911  and  1911-1912, 
gave  some  sixty  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  forestry, 
the  course  being  open  to  all  students  of  the  University,  and  they 
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also  gave  a  techuical  course,  of  about  the  same  imniber  of  lec- 
tures, on  the  utilization  of  forest  jtrotliiets  ami  wood  preserva- 
tion, to  the  junior  and  senior  students,  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Study  op  Farm  Woodlots. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  Professor  0.  L.  Sponsler,  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  University  of  Michigan,  made  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  condition  and  present  management  of  farm 
woodlots  in  three  typical  counties  of  Wisconsin,  namely,  Sauk, 
Lincoln  and  Manitowoc.  A  large  amount  of  data  was  secured 
which  shows  quite  clearly  what  must  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  farm  woodlots  in  each  of  these  counties.  It  is  in- 
tended to  publish  this  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  one 
for  each  county,  and  to  send  them  to  the  fanners.  Following 
is  Professor  Sponsler 's  general  report  with  his  conclusions  and 
recommendations : 

Typical  Woodlots  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  a  study  was  made  of  the  farmers' 
woodlots  and  of  the  economic  or  other  factors  relating  to  their 
development  or  lack  of  development.  The  work  was  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Forester. 

Three  counties  were  covered, — Sauk,  Lincoln  and  Mauitowoe, 
chosen  because  they  represent  more  or  less  typical  regions  of  the 
state.  Sauk  county  is  representative  of  a  considerable  area  of 
hilly  country,  part  of  which  is  more  suitable  for  growing  timber 
than  agricultural  crops;  Lincoln  county,  of  a  region  on  the 
frontier  of  farming,  where  timber  interests  and  farm  interests 
meet;  Manitowoc  county  is  representative  of  a  hardwood  pine 
country  after  it  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a  generation  or 
more. 

The  work  was  of  a  general  nature  leading  to  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  individual  woodlot  and  of  the  influences  acting  upon 
its  development.  Data  was  collected  in  each  county  to  show  the 
present  condition  of  the  wooded  areas,  and  their  treatment ;  the 
attitude  of  the  fanner  toward  his  woodlot ;  locations  were  noted 
for  later  detailed  work,  which  will  determine  the  value  of  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  of  woodlots  and  the  kind  of 
woodlot  best  suited  to  the  locality. 
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This  report  is  in  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  the  data  collected 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  It  should  be  understood 
that  before  recommendations  other  than  of  a  most  general  and 
approximate  nature  can  be  made,  sufficient  data  from  specific 
detailed  field  studies  must  be  collected. 

Improvement  of  the  woodlots  throughout  the  state  might  then 
be  obtained  by  a  persistent  diffusion  of  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions.  Model  or  demonstration  woodlots  would  be  of 
great  value  to  show  the  woodlot  owner  in  his  own  locality  what 
could  be  done  with  a  little  proper  care. 

Sauk  County. 

Sauk  county,  situated  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state, 
contains  about  24  full  townships.  The  Wisconsin  river  forms 
its  southern  boundary.  The  rainfall  averages  30  inches,  of 
which  half  comes  during  the  21  weeks  of  growing  season  between 
May  10  and  October  1.  Corn  yields  well  and  quite  a  little  to- 
bacco is  grown  in  this  county. 

About  half  of  the  county  is  rather  steep  slope  land,  one- 
fourth  quite  level  table  lands,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  level 
river  bottoms  and  prairie.  The  table  lands  are  from  200  to  400 
feet  above  the  valleys  and  prairies. 

Practically  all  of  the  land  that  is  fit  for  the  plow  is  now  nnder 
cultivation.     The  laud  can  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: 

Tolul     area    of    oounE;. ..: 532.000  acres        100% 

Cities  and   villages 8,000  tcreB  1* 

Cultlvatea     ISO. 000  •tres  SB* 

Woodland    8S.00O  acrea  17ft 

Brush   and    ponlure  lands    320.000  acre*  Mft 

Rnamp,  soDd  barreoa,  rock  38,000  acrea  T^ 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  farms  average  about  120 
acres,  the  table-lands  and  valleys  are  cultivated  and  the  slopes 
left  are  covered  or  partially  covered  with  woods.  This  part  is 
essentially  a  dairy  country  and  all  land  available  is  used  for 
pasture. 

In  the  eastern  part  the  farms  are  generally  smaller.  The 
method  of  farming  is  rapidly  changing  over  to  dairy  farming 
although  very  large  areas  here  are  without  water. 

This  brings  np  the  problem  of  the  value  of  combined  wood- 
lot  and  pasture.  It  is  generally  held  among  foresters  and  by  a 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  that  the  greatest  income  from 
the  land  is  not  derived  when  woodlots  are  pastured.  This  should 
be  determined  by  experimental  areas.         i,,     .  .  '^nni'^ii. 
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'The  woods  are  mainly  hardwoods  with  a  little  jack  pine  on 
the  north  side  and  Bouth  side  of  the  county.  The  amoout  of 
woods  distributed  over  the  county  varies  with  the  distance  from 
the  railroads.  The  amount  of  land  cleared  seems  to  be  governed 
by  the  distance  from  a  shipping  point  for  wood  products.  In 
this  county  the  townships  within  a  five  mile  haul  of  railroads 
contain  less  than  15  per  cent  of  wooded  land,  while  those  farther 
away  run  from  20  to  30  per  cent  wooded.  From  the  agricul- 
turists' viewpoint,  the  country  as  a  whole  has  almost  the  ideal 
proportion  of  woodland,  i.  e.,  nearly  20  per  cent 

By  far  the  greater  area  of  timberlaud  is  under  oak.  The 
ridges  and  hills,  generally  nonagrieultural  lands,  are  covered 
with  young  stands  of  oak,  30  to  50  years  old,  much  of  it  will 
yield  25  to  30  cords  per  acre  or  more.  The  ridges  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baraboo  are  covered  for  many  square  miles  with  this  kind  of 
growth  in  almost  unbroken  stands.  The  land  is  divided  into 
small  plots  of  10  to  90  acres  and  owned  by  farmers  who  live 
often  several  miles  away. 

This  type  of  woods  has  reached  a  stage  at  30  to  50  years  old, 
where  the  advice  of  the  well  trained  forester  is  needed  in  its 
treatment.  At  present  it  is  in  excellent  condition,  but  unless 
proper  care  is  taken  the  stand  will  rapidly  deteriorate,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  large  area  of  "oak  openings"  such  as  are  now 
common  in  the  older  settlements  of  Ohio  and  southern  Michigan, 
non-productive  and  undesirable. 

The  four  or  five  townships  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baraboo 
river  are  rather  sandy  and  have  scattered  woodlots  of  scrubby 
oaks  and  in  places  considerable  jack  pine.  About  one-tenth  of 
this  poor  area  is  covered  with  woods. 

There  is  another  long,  narrow,  sandy  area  of  less  extent  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin 
river.  A  great  deal  of  this  sandy  country  is  not  fit  for  agricul- 
ture, although  attempts  are  made  and  failures  noted.  It  does, 
however,  grow  pine  at  a  fair  rate.  At  present  the  woods  are  in 
an  open  and  altogether  unprofitable  condition  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  improve  them. 

In  a  few  valleys  and  on  richer  slopes  there  are  still  left  small 
areas  of  maple-basswood  or  elm-ash  woods,  which  have  not  been 
cleared  for  the  plow.  Some  of  them  are  in  excellent  condition, 
but  most  of  them  are  culled  or  too  open.  In  some  places  white 
pine  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the  woods. 
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Although  several  thousand  cords  of  fuel  wood  are  shipped  ont 
of  the  county  each  winter,  the  cities  and  villages  report  a  scar- 
city of  firewood.  A  few  portable  saw  mills  and  several  station- 
ary mills  take  care  of  the  local  work.  Generally  throughout  the 
county  the  wood  is  used  up  to  the  best  advantage.  Very  little 
dead  stuff  is  left  in  the  woods  and  cordwood  is  cut  down  to  two 
inch  sticks.  Often  the  tree  is  cut  to  produce  the  best  in  logs, 
then  ties,  then  fuel  wood.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct. 

There  will  be  very  little  land  cleared  in  the  future.  The  farm- 
ers want  to  keep  the  woodlots  they  now  own  to  raise  wood ;  and 
many  realize  that  they  must  have  young  trees,  middle-aged  and 
old  ones,  if  they  expect  to  cut  year  after  year.  Many  realize, 
too,  that  in  order  to  have  small  trees  start,  they  must  keep  the 
cattle  out  of  the  woodlot.  Only  a  few  stop  to  consider  the  effect 
of  grass  in  the  woodlot,  or  the  benefit  of  a  dense  fringe  of  limby 
trees  or  brush  on  the  border  of  the  woods.  A  number  of  farm- 
ers cut  only  the  large  trees  and  allow  the  small  ones  to  grow,  A 
few  cut  clean  and  allow  the  sprouts  to  form  the  next  generation 
of  woods. 

The  woodlots  in  Sauk  county  are  not  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, by  any  means.  It  is  true  however  that  most  of  them  could 
easily  be  made  to  yield  more  than  they  do  at  present.  Very  few 
farmers  have  any  definite  idea  of  the  amount  of  wood  they  take 
from  the  woodlot  year  after  year,  and  still  leas  of  the  amount  of 
wood  their  woodlot  is  growing  every  year. 

Work  on  typical  areas  of  woods  on  the  Baraboo  ridge  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  sandy  regions,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  western  ridges,  should  be  carried  on  to  show  in 
dollars  and  cents  how  much  the  woodlots  are  now  earnii^  and 
how  much  they  could  earn  under  proper  treatment. 

Further,  a  careful  study  of  the  coppicing  power  of  the  oak 
in  vaiious  parts  of  the  county  should  be  made.  This  is  extremely 
important  to  the  future  of  the  oak  woods  now  existing.  When 
this  information  is  once  gathered  it  should  be  persistently  dis- 
tributed to  woodlot  owners.  A  few  demonstration  areas,  state 
owned,  on  which  typical  methods  of  care  of  the  woodlot  are 
shown,  would  pay  the  state  well.  A  rather  radical  suggestion 
for  this  county,  but  not  at  all  impractical,  is  that  the  county  own 
a  good  share  of  the  sandy  lands  especially,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  oak  ridgca,  and  take  care  of  them  on  good  forestry  princi- 
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pies,  either  through  a  county  foregter  or  through  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry. 

The  care  of  woodlots  in  Sauk  county  omilA  not  be  improved  to 
any  appreciable  extent  by  legislation,  that  is,  through  partial 
or  complete  exemption  of  taxes.  A  man  on  the  ground  with 
figures  showing  what  woodlots  are  earning  and  what  they  can 
earn  will  accomplish  much  and  cost  little. 

) 

Lincoln  County. 

Lincoln  county,  aituated  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state, 
contains  30  full  townships.  The  rainfall  averages  32^  inches, 
annually,  of  which  15i^  inches  fall  during  the  15  weeks  growing 
season  between  June  1  and  September  20. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling  with  generally  low  hills. 
The  northern  half  of  the  county  is  fully  20  per  cent  swamp,  the 
soathem  half  a  trifle  more  than  5  per  cent;  some  of  these  may 
be  drained.     A  rough  classification  of  the  land  follows : 

Area  ot  county  564,000  acres        lOO^i 

Swamp,   rnUBli,  rockr   113,000  aeres         20% 

Cultivated    20,000  acrea  4% 

Timber  and  brusb  laod  423,000  aCMB  76% 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  county  is  agricultural  land  and  only 
20  per  cent  is  owned  as  farms,  and  only  four  per  cent  is  broken 
by  the  plow.  Lumber  companies,  land  companies,  speculators 
and  large  interests  hold  over  425,000  aeres,  while  farmers  hold 
125,000  acres  as  farms.  The  farms  are  naturally  more  or  less 
segregated. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  development  there  are  three  classes  of 
land,  distributed  in  fairly  well  defined  regions. 

1.  UnlmproYed,   mostly   tlmherland,  some    bruBb   liiod, 

2.  Psrllally  Improved,  now  UDderEolax  dcvelopmt'ul. 

3.  Old,  weh  deieloped  farms. 

The  partially  improved  farms  are  scattered  throughout  the 
region,  and  occupy  only  about  one-third  of  it. 

The  farms  are  generally  large,  120  to  160  acres,  although  there 
are  some  less  than  80  acres.  Dairy  farming  seems  to  be  the 
future  method. 

The  forests  in  the  county  are  four-fifths  hardwood,  or  hard- 
wood and  hemlock,  the  remaining  one-fifth  is  a  strip  on  the  north 
side  of  the  county  of  jack  pine  and  Norway  pine  stands.  The 
swamps  of  spruce  and  tamarack  would  reduce  both  the  hard- 
wood and  pine  areas  by  about  proportional  amounts.         i^hX^qIc 
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Very  little  of  the  sandy  pine  lands  are  improved,  although  a 
considerable  amount  is  cut-over. 

The  hardwood  and  hemlock  lands  in  the  western  half  of  the 
county  are  covered  with  a  stand  of  timber  that  will  take  the  lum- 
bermen owners  about  twenty  years  to  cut;  in  the  eastern  half 
the  lands  are  mostly  cut-over  and  settled,  with  scattered  farms.  A 
few  townships  in  the  south  and  southeast  have  been  quite  deusely 
settled  for  a  generation,  and  here  although  there  are  not  as  many 
woodlots  as  is  desirable,  they  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

In  the  area  partially  developed  the  land  is  in  several  stages 
of  improvement  from  forest  and  brush  land  to  stump  pasture 
and  tiUed  land.  The  forest  is  a  necessity  here  to  provide  an 
income  while  part  of  the  land  is  being  cleared.  A  great  deal  of 
the  woods  left  for  the  farmer  has  been  exploited,  leaving  culled 
or  young  stands. 

The  woodlots  in  the  southern  area  of  improved  lands  are  gen- 
erally older  with  good  stands  of  hard  maple,  yellow  birch,  bass- 
wood  and  hemlock.  There  are  large  areas  of  aspen  scattered 
through  the  farm  areas,  and  in  many  places  the  aspen  is  the  only 
wood  growing  on  the  farm. 

The  woodlots  in  the  hardwood  area  are  found  to  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  Barned-OTer  landB  non  grow  up  to  OBpen  ot  virloua  aeea. 

2.  Cut-over  clean  and  now  grown  ap  to  young  rellow  birch,  bisiwood, 

bard  maple,  and  some  bemlock.  often  spots  of  aspen. 

3.  Cut.over  for  logs  odI;,  leaving  cuUs  wblob  will  make  bolt  wood  and  faeL 

4.  Cut-aver  for   wblte   pine  only,   leaving  a   bardwood-bemloclc  itand   ol 

log  timber  and  small  BtuS. 

Ash,  elm  and  soft  maple  enter  into  the  eomposition,  especially 
of  the  third  class  mentioned,  that  in  which  only  logs  have  been 
removed. 

Little  thought  is  given  to  the  woodlots,  except  as  to  how  they 
can  be  exploited.  Very  few  are  suffering  from  grazing,  because 
there  is  a  large  area  of  woods  and  few  cattle.  On  the  new  farms 
the  tendency  is  to  clear  the  land  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  afforded, 
and  generally  the  land  that  is  not  cleared  is  covered  with  brush 
and  young  stuff  that  would  not  pay  immediately  for  its  own 
clearing. 

The  wood  that  is  cut  is  used  up  fairly  well,  for  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  everything,  even  to  shaky,  punky  stuff,  which  can  be  otM 
for  limekiln  fuel  wood.  A  local  market  is  created  for  bolt  wood 
by  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  handles,  hubs,  excelsior,  wooden- 
ware,  etc.,  while  the  tannery  takes  the  hemlock  bark. 
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There  is  too  much  wood  all  around  the  people  here  in  Lin- 
coln county,  and  too  great  a  desire  to  get  the  land  cleared,  to 
get  them  to  consider  with  much  seriousness  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing forward  to  a  future  supply.  On  almost  every  farm  there 
will  be  an  area  left  for  woodlot,  much  of  it  will  be  young,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  timber  it  would  not  pay  to  cut  now.  There 
is  little  that  can  be  done  now  in  this  type  of  partially  developed 
country  for  the  betterment  of  woodlot  conditions,  unless  it  is  a 
material  aid  in  fire  protection  and  a  persistent  system  of  warn- 
ings against  killing  out  the  young  growth  by  grazing.  If  this 
is  carried  out,  the  forest  growth  will  take  care  of  itself,  for  it 
has  several  species  prominent  throughout  (bard  maple,  yellow 
birch,  basswood  and  hemlock)  that,  by  their  development  of 
crown,  keep  the  woods  in  prime  condition  with  almost  no  help 
from  man. 

Exemption  from  taxes  of  a  limited  area  for  each  farm  might 
be  a  stimidus  to  the  preservation  of  woodlands.  Definite  knowl- 
edge should  he  obtained  in  this  county  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  four  or  five  important  sp^ies,  so  that  when  tlie  demand 
comes  for  the  application  of  this  knowledge  the  state  will  he  in 
a  position  to  aid  immediately. 

Manitowoc  County. 

Manitowoc  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  ends  of  the  statp.  It  contains  about 
16  full  townships,  with  over  30  railes  of  lake  front,  and  extends 
inland  on  an  average  about  20  miles.  The  rainfall  averages  30 
inches,  of  which  15  inches  comes  during  the  22  weeks  of  growing 
season  between  May  9  and  October  10.  Small  grains,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  rye  are  the  chief  crops. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  level,  or  rolling  with  low  hills, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  rarely  too  steep  for  agriculture.  The 
waste  lands,  mostly  swamps,  some  rough,  broad  river  valleys, 
and  some  sandy  areas  make  up  about  10  per  cent  of  the  county. 

A  rough  classification  follows: 

Total    area    of    county 370,000  acres       lOO^fe 

Waste  land,   ewamps,   etc 37,000  acre*  10% 

Cities    and    Tillages     B.  000  acres  3% 

WoodlotB     43.000  acres  K% 

Cultivated    (Ifill    crop    report*     162.000  acres  44% 

Paatnre  land  mostly,  with  Utile  brusb  land 123,000  acres  32% 

The  farms  average  from  80  to  100  acres  in  size.  Dairying  ia 
the  main  method  of  farming,  and  all  are  old  farms.  vnn)*; 
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The  county  was  originally  covered  with  a  good  forest  of  hard- 
woods, hemlock  and  white  pine.  In  the  development  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  composition  of  the  remaining  woods  was  changed  l^ 
various  conditions,  so  that  now  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  north- 
east townships,  white  pine  is  very  common  in  mixture,  and  there 
are  a  few  woodlots  of  pure  white  pine.  The  north  third  of  the 
county  has  a  considerable  amount  of  hemlock  and  white  pine 
mixed  with  the  hardwoods.  In  the  remaining  two-thirds  the 
hardwoods  make  up  the  woodlots. 

Taking  the  county  as  a  whole  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
the  area  is  covered  with  woodlots,  just  a  trifle  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  as  there  should  be.  for  the  best  agricultural  condi- 
tions. The  center,  tier  of  townships  is  almost  hare  of  woodlots, 
scarcely  five  per  cent  is  covered.  The  part  of  the  county  north 
of  this  strip  is  better  supplied  (about  16  per  cent  covered)  than 
that  south  (about  10  per  cent  in  woods). 

The  composition  of  the  woodlots  varies  considerably,  due  to 
the  culling  out  of  the  different  species.  There  are,  for  example, 
small  woodlots  of  pure  white  cedar,  pure  hemlock,  pure  black 
ash,  pure  tamarack  and  stands  of  almost  any  combination  of 
these  four  species ;  then  there  are  pure  maple,  pure  beech,  and 
pure  white  pine,  and  also  mixtures  of  these  three;  very  often 
hemlock  is  in  mixture  with  the  three  last  mentioned.  There  are 
also  a  few  woodlots  of  oak,  especially  in  the  west  and  south  part 
Occasionally  small  areas  of  birch  and  aspen  are  kept  for  wood- 
lots. 

Most  of  the  woodlots  are  made  up  of  old  culled  staff  which  bu 
been  pastured  until  entirely  free  of  young  growth.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  that  are  in  excellent  condition  in  that  they  have 
a  good  distribution  of  good  species  of  all  ages  and  form  dense 
woods. 

Comparatively  little  thought  is  put  on  the  woodlot.  A  few 
farmers  keep  the  cattle  out  in  order  to  allow  young  trees  to 
grow.  A  few  use  a  little  selection  in  cutting  in  so  far  as  choos- 
ing large  trees  instead  of  small.  Occasional  patches  of  cedar 
are  trimmed  up  to  post  height  in  order  to  get  cleaner  post  ma- 
terial. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  use  coal  for 
heating  purposes.  Very  few  places  in  the  county  are  more  than 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  railroad.     The  cities  and  villages  far- 
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niah  good  local  markets,  with  their  variouB  wood-using  indus- 
Iries,  for  bolt  wood,  fuel  wood  and  logs. 

Before  very  much  improvement  will  be  made  on  the  woodlots 
of  this  county,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  definite  figures  on 
what  woodlots  of  certain  types  are  now  earning  and  on  what  they 
can  be  made  to  earn.  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  how  much  in 
dollars  and  cents  is  lost  by  the  present  method  of  management, 
or  rather  mismanagement,  and  how  this  method  can  be  changed 
to  one  that  will  turn  the  loss  to  a  profit.  At  the  present  time  the 
farmers  in  a  large  part  of  the  county  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
coal  market  and  this  condition  is  on  the  increase.  The  acreage 
of  woodlands  is  insufficient,  even  if  growing  at  their  best,  to 
supply  the  population  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages  with  fuel 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wood  for  other  uses  on  the  farm. 

The  matter  of  cedar  for  fence  posts  should  he  investigated  for 
it  seems  to  be  a  promising  source  of  profit. 

A  total  exemption  of  taxes  on  woodlots  with  limitation  would 
probably  help  as  a  stimulus  to  bring  about  better  management  of 
existing  woodlots,  and  help  to  increase  the  acreage  of  woodlands. 

At  least  five  or  six  of  the  common  types  of  woods  mentioned 
above,  that  is,  pure  maple,  pure  hemlock,  pure  pine,  pure  cedar, 
and  representative  mixtures,  should  be  thoroughly  studied  for 
the  amount  of  wood  produced  annually  per  acre  in  their  present 
condition,  and  in  typical  excellent  conditions. 

Summary. 

1.  The  woodlots  are  for  the  greater  part  in  poor  rendition. 
They  are  growing  half  a  cord  of  wood  or  less  per  acre  each  year, 
when  they  should  grow  about  a  whole  cord  or  more. 

2.  Many  counties  represent  a  distinct  region  in  which  the  kind 
of  woods  and  the  oondition  of  woodlots  differ  greatly. 

3.  Each  kind  or  condition  of  woodlot  needs  a  different  method 
of  treatment  in  order  to  make  it  serve  its  best  use. 

4.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  owners  of 
woodlots  concerning  the  amount  of  wood  in  cords,  or  other  unit 
of  measure,  tliat  will  grow  each  year  on  an  acre. 

5.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  simple 
means  of  keeping  a  woodlot  in  its  best  growing  condition. 

6.  There  is  a  marked  neglect  of  keeping  account  of  the  amount 
of  material  taken  from  the  woods. 
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7.  Some  method  of  exemption  from  taxes  of  woodlots  ma; 
help  to  improve  the  conditions,  but  there  doee  not  seem  to  be 
demand  for  it  amon^  the  owners  of  woodlots. 

Recommendations. 

I.  (a)  Collect  data  on  the  amount  of  wood  grown  anniiall; 

per  acre  in  woodlots  representing  the  most  common 
condition  in  each  region.  Express  this  amoont  botb 
in  cords  and  in  dollars  and  cents. 

(b)  Collect  similar  data  in  woodlots  that  are  now  in  tia 

best  growing  condition. 

(c)  Determine  the  species  which  will  produce  the  greatot 

profits  in  each  r^on. 

(d)  Determine  the  best  method  of  improving  the  poorer 

woodlots. 

II.  (a)  Persistently  distribute  this  information  among  wood- 

lot  owners  in  small  but  frequent  doses. 

(b)  Start  model  or  demonstration  woodlots    in    eveiy 

county  if  possible,  at  least  in  every  region  of 
different  forest  types,  and  show  by  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  woodlot  the  practical  value  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  distributed. 

(c)  To  owners  who  ask  for  it,  give  advice  and  instruction, 

preferably  directly  to  the  owner  while  on  the  wood- 
lot 

Experimental  State  Woodlots. 

The  best  utilization  of  the  thousands  of  farm  woodlots  in  Wis- 
consin is  not  only  extremely  important  to  the  owners  themaelveSi 
but  to  the  whole  state  as  well,  for  if  these  woodlots  are  well  man- 
aged they  are  going  to  furnish  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
future  timber  supply  of  the  state.  In  many  of  the  northern 
counties  the  state  owns  a  few  scattered  forties,  some  of  which 
are  timbered,  and  it  is  proposed  that  from  forty  to  eighty  acres 
of  such  land  should  be  used  by  the  state  as  demonstration  wood- 
lots  to  be  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  state  or  County  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  stations.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain 
to  any  farmer,  by  means  of  a  report  or  btdletin  just  bow  he 
should  manage  his  woodlot,  but  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  'wbta 
you  can  take  him  upon  timberland  that  is  being  properly  man- 
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tged,  and  let  him  see  good  and  bad  methods,  and  in  addition  give 
him  all  the  costs  of  operation,  net  profits,  and  so  forth. 

The  State  and  County  Agricultural  Experiment  stations 
ahotttd  give  a  short  field  course  on  woodlot  management,  iising 
the  Btate  demonstration  areas  for  nearly  all  of  their  work. 

The  farmer's  woodlot,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  th& 
ttate,  should  not  only  supply  him  with  all  the  saw  logs,  timbers, 
fence  posts,  cordwood,  etc.,  that  he  will  ordinarily  use,  but  he- 
should  also  have  considerable  material  to  sell  and  will  find  that. 
Mb  woodlot  is  his  bank  upon  which  he  can  draw  in  time  of  ne- 
cefflity. 

7— F. 
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STATISTICS. 


FINAXCIAL  STATEMENT. 
BectlpU. 


Fiscal  7(Ar 
IBIO-IWI 

PiMirni. 
tni-mi 

Floes  and  Pen^tlFs  (For  TreHpMs) 
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■s 
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•lie.  Me  M 

In  ai^cordance  with  Ui«  mBthod  xiaptMl 
Inr  >  State  badeet.  where»>ll  folto*- 
li  tblablenaUl  reponlamule. 
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V.'rt.l  yir 

Flsc«l  yfir 
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. 
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General  Admliil: 


Tr«  vF  1 1  nil  CM  lenseit : 


Rxpf  nNCH  of  ranKFTs — 

4S  -o 

PupDllBis  and  Expenses: 



Total 
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T-il,U  1. 

LANDS 

I.ASDS  PCKCHASED  A.VD  SoLI).  1811-12. 

'        Aci^MtP 

*;«Tr 

j.;.Tffi. 

j         »i.40I.MI 
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4  1(8*1 

lg!«4i 

i.sisiss 

924.00 

479.(11 

2-2«>.W 

^Tk'"" :-•:■■ 

374.80 

iji'M"^ 

Vr 

:tusk 

2T.4:*.4o 
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i! 

S.9B»,;« 

■•■■'•« 

Total 
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"•"»■" 

%.sie.i3  { 

M.i<n.ta 

I  Land  Sales,  1911-12. 


viior'.:, 


1  !H2. 
J.-i,T31. 


Of  the  above  amount  of  $121,3-37.25,  only  a  portion  haa  beoi 
actually  received,  as  a  law  went  into  effect  June  28, 1911,  by  which 
certain  state  lauds  could  be  sold  on  20  years'  time,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  only  $71,564.5i  has  been  paid  into  the  Forest  Beserre 
fund,  and  $17,13S  of  the  balance  will  not  become  a  part  of  the 
Forest  Reserve  fund,  as  it  was  received  for  school  lands  or  other 
lands  than  forest  reserve,  that  lie  north  of  town  33, 

The  price  received  for  all  lands  sold  averages  $3,357  per  acre: 
(54.80  acres  of  the  land  disposed  of  was  given  in  exchange  for 
pther  lands.)  m,  ,,  ,  i^umvii. 
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Only  three  descriptions  of  purchased  land  have  ever  been  sold 

by  the  state.    The  cost  of  these  descriptions  in  1908,  was  $352.11 ; 

ihe  price  received  in  1910  was  $408. 

Tables.         EcuuARY  or  Acquisitions  or  Land,   1911  and  1912. 

Land  purobased  Id  IBll  40,SS2.ez 

Land     purobased    In    1912    41.320.03 

Land  acquired  by  Federal  grant  KJ2.7S 

(Tlie    acquisition    ot    this    land    practlcallj'    com- 

Sletes  the  grant  ot  20.000  acrea  to  tbe  alate  made 
7  Act  o[  Cani;rii»s  approved  June  2T,  1906) 

Land    acquired   by   Federal   grant    

(All   DDBurreyed  and   unallotted   iBlanda   In   Inland 
lakes  Dorth   ot  town   33,    Acreage   not   ;eC   deter- 

Land    acquired    hy   e^change    130. W 

Load  transuilKed  from  Laud  Office  records 120.00 

95.516.13 

Amount  ot  lanil  lield  under  option  Xone 

Amount   ot   land    held    under   contract    (See  Tables  S  nnd  0) 


i    PL'RCIIASCD   I. 


Matt     PlunliCtt    

Boawell  Lumber  &  Manutacturlug  Compauy  .. 

tRoas     Lumber    Company     

Alexander    Stewart     Lumber     Company     

Yawkej-Blssell   Lumber  Company    S. 

Land ,  Lob  and  Lumber  Company 15, 

Robert    Stamp    

G.   F.  Sanborn   

B.  F.   Wilson   ., 

YawLey  Lumber  Company  2, 

Turtle  Lake  Lumber  Company   

Turtle  Lake  Lumber  Company  

A.    E.    Doolltlle    

C.  H.  *    W.    L.    Houlton    

Blae    Grass    Land    Company    3, 

Blue  Orasa  Land   Company    


,104.30        8.50 


402.02        3.50 


G.  F.  Sanborn  Company.. 
Land.  Log  &  Lumber  Co.., 
H.  W.  WrlgUt  Lumber  Co., 


Interest,  Due, 

J3.85a,"31  (20,000,00 
80,525.79 
39, 315, SI 


t  Tbls  goTcmment  description  is  platted  a 
011I7  10  acrea  of  bigb  land, 

•  Tbla   purcbase  uaa   ao   Island   In   Star   lake  and   Included 
.on  tfte  Island  eicept  the  pine.     The  pine  timber,  also,   waa  purcbaaed  fron 
tbc  A.  H.  Stinge  company  and  partly  paid  tor  by  an  exchange  of  timber  om 
■aather  deicilptlon  of  atate  land. 


I  but  there  is  actoallf 
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